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FERGUSON is a field collector. 
I think that is the technical 
name for him. He travels 
about’all over the world collect- 
ing things for museums. It 
must be a most uncomfortable 
sort of life, but Ferguson as- 
sures me he likes it. I notice, 
however, that he always seems 
very glad to get home again, 
even though his “home ”’ con- 
sists merely of the other room 
in my cottage, which lies hidden 
away in the forgotten corner 
of Sussex where I endeavour 
to supplement the earnings of 
my pen by cultivating mush- 
tooms for the market. This 
peaceful and unexciting pursuit 
consists mainly of turning over 
vast quantities of manure with 
@ pitch-fork, and I observe 
that nothing pleases Ferguson 
more than to sit for hours on 
end on a wheel-barrow, smok- 
ing and watching me work. 
The trip before last he went off 
looking for Fulmar petrels’ eggs 
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in something he called an Ice- 
landic trawler. He returned 
with only two eggs and all his 
clothes smelling frightfully of 
fish; but all the same he 
seemed absurdly pleased with 
the result of his efforts. After 
that he rushed off to Borneo 
and Formosa, these places being 
apparently the principal centres 
of the dried human head in- 
dustry, because, when he re- 
turned the other day, he 
brought seventeen of these 
grisly articles with him. And 
what is more, he insisted on 
unpacking the things in my 
study - bed - kitchen - dining- 
room. It was while thus en- 
gaged that he told me his 
artless story; and it occurs 
to me, if only I can manage 
to write the yarn as Ferguson 
told it, perhaps I may find for 
once that plying my pen is a 
more productive form of em- 
ployment than wielding my 
dung-fork. 
F 
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“IT had a hack at making 
my fortune this trip,” said 
Ferguson, as he affectionately 
patted the head of a dark 
brown gentleman with a teethy 
grin and iridescent shell eye- 
balls. ‘It had nothing to do 
with these chaps, of course. 
These heads are a rush order 
for the State Museum at 
Chicago. They’re what I went 
out to get, I know; but I 
hadn’t been in Formosa long 
before I got myself involved 
in the camphor trade, and I’m 
afraid I rather neglected the 
museum johnnies’ interests for 
a while. I did pretty well for 
them, though, in Borneo. I 
got hold of these five heads 
there, and they’re all remark- 
ably fine specimens. However, 
as soon as I got to Taihoku, I 
saw I was going to have trouble 
with my collecting. I’d never 
been in Formosa before, funnily 
enough, and I had no idea until 
I got there what a mess the 
Japanese have made of the 
place. I mean, from the point 
of view of a scientific collector. 
Formosa belongs to the Japs 
now. It was ceded to them at 
the end of their war with 
China, so I suppose they’re 
entitled to do what they like 
with it. But I can’t forgive 
them for changing the name 
of the place. They call it 
Taiwan. Just think of scrap- 
ping such a beautiful word as 
Formosa! And that’s not all 
they’ve done. They’ve built 
a railway from one end of the 
island to the other; covered 


the whole place with sugar 
refineries and tea plantations, 
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and changed Taihoku from a 
really interesting Chinese old 
walled town into an ugly 
modern city with all the usual 
evidences of civilisation stick. 
ing right out of it. Steel-framed 
buildings, I mean, and lamp- 
posts, motor-cars, traffic police- 
men, movie palaces, and all. 
It’s a crime. It wasn’t at all 
the sort of place I’d expected 
to find, and I thought at first 
the information I’d got from 
the museum people was all 
wrong or out of date or some- 
thing. According to them For. 
mosa was one of the few places 
left where I’d find the natives 
living their aboriginal lives ab- 
solutely untouched and w- 
influenced by civilisation, 80 
it was a bit of a shock to me 
when I found Taihoku simply 
crawling with tourists, and it 
looked to me as if I’d better 
not waste my time there. Just 
about then, though, I met 4 
man called Parmiter, who'd 
been living in the island for 
years, and he told me I needn't 
worry about my head-hunters, 
because there were still lots of 
them left—in spite of appear- 
ances. 

“You see, Formosa’s a big 
island. It’s about 250 miles 
long by 100 wide, and there’s 
a backbone of high mountains 
running right down the middle 
of it, with a broad belt of 
coastal plain all round. The 
plain’s the place where the 
railway and the sugar refineries 
and the policemen and 80 oD 
function. It’s all chock-a-block 
with modern improvements; 
and the Japs and Chinese culti- 
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yate every inch of it, from the 
high-tide line on the beaches 
right up to the first trees that 
mark the beginning of the forest 
and the hills. But there, at 
the foot of those trees, all signs 
of cultivation cease abruptly. 
It’s queer. It’s as if a dead 
lime were drawn there. And 
it really is a dead line, too, 
because if you cross it and try 
to get over the mountains and 
into the forest, the odds are 
youll never get back again. 
The Chinhwan attend to that.” 

“The Chinhwan!” said I. 
“Who on earth’s that ? ” 

“ Green savages,’ replied Fer- 
guson. “‘ That’s the name the 


Japs give them. They’re really 
the aboriginal Formosans. But 
they're savage right enough. 
They’re the head-hunters, and 
the johnnies I wanted to do 


business with. But Parmiter 
said they didn’t like strangers. 
According to him, they dis- 
couraged trespassers by cutting 
their heads off and smoking 
them and hanging them up as 
@ warning in a tree. Those 
smoked heads make mighty 
éfiective notice boards, too. 
Parmiter took me to the Dai- 
toteh Museum to see some. 
They were in a glass case with 
labels on ’em; but even so 
they made me feel rather 
thoughtful. However, as I’d 
gone out there to collect heads, 
I thought I’d better have a 
shot at it, and I said as much 
to Parmiter. And he was hor- 
tified. He really was. He did 
his best to dissuade me. He 
said he’d been doing business 
m Formosa for twenty years, 
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but he’d never heard of any- 
body getting into the interior, 
much less getting out again. 
He said the country in there 
was a mass of impassable moun- 
tains, real mountains running 
up to twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand feet, and all covered over 
with impenetrable forest. The 
mountains were steep, too, and 
the valleys weren’t valleys at 
all, but just deep cracks full 
of swamp and fever—and Chinh- 
wans. According to Parmiter, 
the climate was a sort of per- 
manent Turkish - cum - shower 
bath, and the whole place was 
infested with avalanches owing 
to the steepness of the hillsides 
and the amount of rain which 
fell. Besides all this there 
weren’t any paths in the forest, 
so if I ventured in I’d get lost, 
and Parmiter assured me that 
the savages would then come 
sifting up through the under- 
growth and stick me full of 
poisoned darts with their blow- 
pipes, and then the only head 
to be collected would be mine. 

“Tt was a cheery picture, 
but a bit exaggerated I thought. 
You see, I’ve heard that kind 
of thing before. They used to 
talk just like that about Upper 
Burmah and the Tidong-Beru 
country, and all Africa, too, 
I expect, in the old days. And 
then some chap went in and 
had a look-see and found it 
was all rot. I’d heard pre- 
cisely the same yarns about the 
Black River district in 1902. 
I had to go up there to get 
some pheasants the Zoo people 
had set their hearts on, and 
the accounts I got of the 
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country from the French in 
Hanoi nearly frightened me to 
death. On top of all the other 
horrors, the alleged savages 
there were supposed to be 
cannibals. They were, too; 
but all I can say is they never 
tried to eat me, and I hadn’t 
been amongst them long before 
I found out they were gentle- 
men and sportsmen of the very 
first water. You had to handle 
them the right way, of course. 
I did. And they treated me 
like a brother. They got my 
pheasants for me, too, and I 
never had any trouble at all. 
In fact, when I left, the beggars 
stood round and wept. Yes, 
shed tears! So I wasn’t over- 
much impressed by Parmiter’s 
awful warnings. And I sup- 
pose I must have shown it, 
because he really got quite 
concerned. It was then he 
told me about this camphor 
business. I imagine he brought 
the subject up on purpose to 
emphasise the danger and diffi- 
culty of getting up-country ; 
but, if so, he made a mistake, 
because the things he told me 
were so interesting and sugges- 
tive that I got even keener on 
camphor collecting than I'd 
been on getting heads. 

“You probably don’t know 
it—I didn’t till Parmiter told 
me,—but the only place in the 
whole world you can get cam- 
phor from is Formosa. The 
camphor-tree doesn’t grow any- 
where else it seems. You can 
plant seeds or transplant seed- 
lings elsewhere a8 much as you 
like, but it’s no use. The 
Dutch have tried to introduce 
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it into Celebes, and the Chinege 
had a shot at the business too, 
but it wouldn’t work. It takes 
the tree two hundred years or 
so to reach maturity for one 
thing, and until then it doesn’t 
yield much camphor. And two 
hundred years is a long time 
to have to wait for your profits, 
Anyhow, if you want camphor, 
you’ve got to go to Formosa 
to get it. Even in Formosa 
the trees only grow right up 
in the mountains. They like 
the hot rains and the steamy 
mists and the Turkish bath 
climate, and they absolutely 
refuse to grow at all down in 
the, plain. 

Parmiter was a Camphor man. 
That’s how he made his money. 
He bought concessions from 
the Japanese Government giv- 
ing him the right to fell cam- 
phor-trees in certain areas of 
the forest. He worked the 
thing through Chinese con- 
tractors, whose job it was to 
cut down the trees, chop them 
up into small chips and shav- 
ings, which they then boiled 
in big stills, thus producing 
camphor oil and unrefined cam- 
phor. Parmiter used to pay 
them for the stuff at contract 
rates, refine it, and then ship 
it to London to be sold. He 
said he’d had as many as thirty 
contractors’ gangs working for 
him at one time, and it used 
to pay him hand over fist. 
That was in the old days, 
when they were cutting the 
trees that grew on the edge 
of the forest near the plail. 
When they’d worked these out, 
though, and penetrated farthe 
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into the mountains, then their 
troubles with the savages be- 
gan. The Chinhwan, naturally 
enough it seems to me, got 
annoyed at having their forest 
out about by a lot of China- 
men; so they used to sneak 
up under cover and blow darts 
into Parmiter’s men, who then 
swelled up and died. The 
result was that Parmiter found 
it mighty difficult to get enough 
men to carry on. He did what 
he could for a time, but the 
conditions got worse and worse, 
and he lost so many men at 
last that, when I was there, 
he only had one contractor 
working—a wily old Chinaman, 
who apparently still managed 
to sneak a tree or two out of 
the forest occasionally without 
getting too many of his men 
hurt. Parmiter said it was a 
heart-rending position for him, 
because, of course, aS soon as 
the supply of camphor dimin- 
ished, the demand increased 
enormously, and the price of 
the stuff had risen to such 
fabulous heights that it made 
him weep to think of all the 
money he wasn’t making. He 
said he’d offered his contractors 
ten times the ordinary rates 
to try and make them get some 
trees out for him, but even 
then they wouldn’t risk it. 
And if experienced men like 
that wouldn’t go into the forest 
at any price, how did J think 
I was going to get on there ? 
That was Parmiter’s argument. 
He elaborated it, too. I told 
you he was mightily concerned 
about me. He said, if it was 
humanly possible, the Japanese 
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would obviously have settled 
in the mountains and exploited 
the camphor industry to its 
fullest extent. But they hadn’t 
done it. There wasn’t a single 
Jap in the interior, in spite of 
the fact that they had the 
greatest inducement imaginable 
to make them go there. I 
didn’t quite grasp that, so I 
asked Parmiter to explain. And 
when he did he surprised me. 
“It seems there’s camphor 
in more things than moth- 
balls. In fact, according to 
Parmiter, civilisation couldn’t 
get along without the stuff. It 
appears it’s the most important 
ingredient in the more potent 
forms of high explosive, for 
one thing. And also, if it 
weren’t for camphor there 
wouldn’t be any movie pic- 
tures. You couldn’t manufac- 
ture the film. Parmiter said 
these were merely a few of the 
indispensable things which 
would be lost to the world if 
the supply of camphor were 
cut off. And the supply, he 
said, was pretty well cut off 
then. I said I thought it 
would be a pity about the 
moth-balls, but Parmiter wasn’t 
joking. He was mighty seri- 
ous. He said that the Japanese 
holding Formosa meant that 
they controlled the sole source 
of the world’s supply of cam- 
phor. It gave them a monopoly 
of something the rest of the 
world couldn’t do without. At 
least, that’s what it ought to 
mean; but the actual position 
was that the sole supply of 
a commodity which is indis- 
pensable to the civilised world 
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was held in the hollow of the 
hands of a few Formosan 
aborigines. It sounded an un- 
believable state of affairs, he 
said ; but it was so. 

“And it was, too! There’s 
no mistake about it. Those 
Chinhwan really did seem to 
have got the rest of the world 
by the short hairs. What 
Parmiter told me interested 
me immensely, so I looked 
into the thing and made a lot 
of inquiries on my own. What 
I couldn’t understand was, why 
didn’t the Japanese Govern- 
ment, with such a tremendous 
prize a8 a camphor monopoly 
almost within their grasp, why 
didn’t they turn to and wade 
into those Chinhwan and clean 
them up out of the way for 
good and all? And I found, 
by Jove! that they had tried— 
and failed! They’d gone after 
that camphor with both hands 
as soon as they got possession 
of the island. The cinema busi- 
ness was just getting going in 
those days, and the demand for 
camphor for film was growing 
by leaps and bounds. And 
the Japs apparently had gone 
leaping and bounding into that 
forest with intent to cut down 
camphor-trees as fast as they 
could lay axe to them. Of 
course, that was just like stir- 
ring up a wasp’s nest with a 
pole. The Chinhwan didn’t 


like it, and they stuck those 
Japs full of poisoned darts, and 
sent them leaping and bound- 
ing out of the forest again. 
This naturally didn’t suit the 
They’re a proud 
Also the 


Japanese. 
and warlike people. 
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market was clamouring for cam- 
phor worse than ever, so the 
Government made up its mind 
to send an expedition into the 
interior and subdue the Chinh- 
wan once and for all. 

“The funny thing is I’ve 
never been able to find out 
actually what happened to that 
expedition. I believe they sent 
the equivalent of a brigade of 
infantry into the forest with 
a lot of mountain guns. And 
I’ve heard that, by literally 
hacking their way through the 
trees and things, they managed 
to advance a few odd miles 
into the hills. Then they got 
stuck in a swamp in a valley, 
and the Chinhwans came drift- 
ing up as silent as shadows, 
and set to work with their 
blow-pipes. The yarn goes 
that not a single solitary soldier 
ever came out of that forest 
again. That’s probably an ex- 
aggeration; but I do know 
the expedition was a most 
complete wash-out. The Japs 
stuck to it, of course. They 
sent a lot more troops into the 
interior from time to time; 
but the result was always the 
same. They didn’t get in very 
far; they rarely even saw 4 
savage; and the survivors al- 
ways had the very devil of a 
job surviving and getting back. 
They even tried aeroplanes at 
last, and dropped a lot of 
bombs on those mountains and 
into the virgin forest. That 
was a fat lot of good, of course, 
so after a while they gave up 
trying to pacify the Chinhwan, 
as they called it. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile the price of cam- 
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r was soaring like a rocket, 
and the supply was reduced to 
a mere dribble trickling into a 
great ocean of demand. The 
situation was desperate. So 
were the Japs. They’re tryers 
are those little men; but in 
the end they gave up trying 
to subdue the aborigines, and 
tried another plan altogether. 
They set their troops to fenc- 
ing off a suitable piece of 
forest with a good thick hedge 
of barbed wire. They’d start 
from the edge of the plain and 
run their wire in a semicircle 
around the area of forest 
selected, and then get to work 
cutting the camphor-trees in 
the part they’d enclosed. Like 
taking a bite out of the edge 
of the forest, you understand. 
The scheme was a good one, 
too. It was expensive, but it 
worked. They’d lose a lot of 
men putting their wire up, 
and they had to keep troops 
on guard inside the fence all 
the time; but they are thor- 
ough little beggars, as I’ve 
said before, and they stuck to 
it. And when they’d cut all 
the trees on one place, they 
moved on and took another 
bite out of the woods. They 
even went to the length eventu- 
ally of running an electric cur- 
rent through their wire, 80 
that the Chinhwan got them- 
selves electrocuted when they 
tried to crawl through it. All 
this, of course, made the pro- 
duction of camphor extremely 
costly; but the price of the 
stuff had risen to such an extent 
~~ it paid the Japanese fairly 
well. 
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“That was about the state 
of affairs when I arrived in the 
island, and I must admit I 
was intrigued. I was intrigued 
to such an extent, in fact, that 
I actually abandoned science 
for business, and deliberately 
enmeshed myself in trade! 
What do you think of that 
for a man who has had a 
strictly scientific training? It 
seems I only have to observe 
some filthy lucre waiting to be 
picked up, and off I rush, 
scrambling and sweating after 
the stuff like any venal peddling 
Levantine huckster - monger. 
It’s deplorable! You see, it 
seemed so clear to me that it 
ought to be possible to get 
hold of all the camphor one 
wanted without much risk or 
a fraction of the expense in- 
volved in putting up electrified 
barbed-wire fences and all the 
rest of it, that I became fired 
with the idea of doing it and 
making a fortune for myself. 
The sole thing necessary was 
to gain the goodwill of the 
Chinhwan. Achieve that, and 
the felling of camphor-trees in 
Formosan forests would become 
aS simple as culling mushrooms 
in the wilds of Sussex. At 
any rate, it seemed. a sound 
and simple notion to me, and 
I determined to have a go at it. 

““T can see you think it was 
a hare-brained sort of thing 
to attempt; but you mustn’t 
forget I’ve had quite a lot of 
experience in dealing with as- 
sorted savages. I like them 
and I think I understand them, 
and they seem to like me, too. 
So I didn’t regard those Chinh- 
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wan in the same light as Par- 
miter or the Japanese did. 
They looked on those savages 
as a lot of truculent bloodthirsty 
head-hunters, and they imag- 
ined the only way of dealing 
with such ugly customers was 
to shoot them at sight. Now 
I, on the other hand, thought 
it only reasonable to suppose 
that the Formosan aborigines, 
who derive from Malay stock, 
would not differ fundamentally 
from the Bornean Dyaks, and 
I had found the Dyaks to be 
@ remarkably decent crowd. 
And as for their head-hunting 
proclivities—well, you probably 
picture the savages as ravaging 
and rampaging around the 
forest lopping off the heads 
of any one who comes within 
range, whereas I knew very 
well head-hunting hasn’t got 
anything to do with hunting 
at all. In most tribes it’s a 
purely religious ceremony, per- 
formed with most impressive 
solemnities and a ritual and 
vestments all its own. In 
other cases it’s merely a rite 
connected with the business 
of courtship. So, in view of 
these things, I knew it was 
quite unnecessary to worry 
myself about it at all. 

“Then, again, you may con- 
sider it was absurd of me to 
think I could successfully tackle 
a job which had been too much 
for the Japanese Government. 
But don’t you believe it. When 
it comes to negotiating with 
natural born savages, the aver- 
age Government is about as 
much use as my foot. It’s a 


one man job. Look at Brooke 
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in Borneo. He’s the classical 
example. And then there’s old 
Rhodes and the Matabele. The 
British Government and the 
Matabele naturally couldn’t un- 
derstand each other at all, and 
they were consequently drift- 
ing into what would certainly 
have been a most ghastly war. 
But when Khodes went up- 
country single-handed and 
yarned with the chiefs man to 
man, they soon got as thick as 
thieves, of course, and the 
trouble was settled in no time. 
Not that I put myself in a 
class with Rhodes and Brooke; 
but they’re not the only men 
who’ve done things like that. 
Not by a long shot. I know 
dozens. Why, I met two fellows 
myself who, when it came to 
soothing the savage breast and 
making cannibals eat out of 
their hands, could give the 
average Oolonial Secretary 
ninety yards in a hundred, and 
then win by ten lengths. One 
was a chap called Simpson, 
captain in some native regi- 
ment, and the other was Bliss, 
a pal of mine in the North 
Borneo police. You’ve never 
heard of them, of course, and 
I suppose hardly any one else 
has; but I happen to know, 
if it wasn’t for Bliss and 
Simpson, we’d have had two 
exceedingly nasty and highly 
expensive little wars on ow 
hands. 

‘“* Remembering these things, 
and my own little experiences 
in the Black River country and 
elsewhere, I girded up my loins 
and waded into the business 
bung full of confidence and 
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hope. The Japanese had man- 
aged to capture a few Chinhwan 
in the course of their various 
expeditions, and they kept the 
poor beggars in a sort of com- 
pound outside Taihoku. I got 
a permit from the police, and 
went out to the place to have 
a look at them There were 
about fifty or sixty Chinhwan 
there—a well-built, small- 
boned, intelligent-looking lot ; 
but, of course, all very miser- 
able and dejected. I’m enough 
of an ethnologist to see at once 
that they derived from Malay 
stock; and when I tried to 
talk to them, I found, although 
I couldn’t understand them, 
that there were distinct points 
of similarity between their lan- 
guage and Malay. This en- 
couraged me a lot, because I 
can speak four brands of Malay 
already, and I judged it oughtn’t 
to take me very long to pick 
up a working knowledge of 
a fifth. I used to go up to 
that compound every day, and 
I soon got on friendly terms 
there. I found a thing they 
pined for, even more than 
liberty, was a smoke, so I used 
to take in tobacco with me, 
and that put me on their good 
books at once. From then on 
the going was easy. I made 
special pals with two men who 
seemed to be rather more in- 
telligent than the rest; and 
we three used to sit around 
and talk all day long, and I 
began to get a grip of their 

e in no time. In two 
months I suppose I could speak 
better Chinhwan than any other 
White man living; but it was 
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about four months altogether 
before I was satisfied I could 
talk well enough to get along 
with up-country. I’d got more 
or less the hang of conditions 
in the interior by then, too, so 
I judged the time was ripe to 
start operations. I told my two 
savages that if they’d promise 
to guide me through the moun- 
tains and introduce me to their 
chief, I would help them to 
escape. They jumped at the 
proposition, of course. So that 
very day I bought a coil of 
rope. I hove the end of it 
over the compound wall after 
dark, the two Chinhwans 
swarmed over in a jiffy, and 
there we were. It was all very 
simple—that part; but my 
troubles began from then on. 
We had over twenty-five miles 
to go to get into the forest. 
Once there the Chinhwans were 
safe from the Japanese; but 
we had to do that twenty-five 
miles before daylight or get 
nabbed. We got to the first 
of the trees in about four hours, 
which wasn’t bad, considering 
the country we went across 
and the heat. I was done to 
a turn by then, though, and 
I couldn’t go on till I’d had a 
rest ; but the Chinhwans were 
as fresh as daisies, and anxious 
to get ahead. When I did try 
to go on I found it was all I 
could do to work my way 
through the forest at all. I 
wish you could have seen that 
forest. The going was awful. 
It was like trying to force your 
way through a mixed hedge of 
blackberry, holly, hawthorn, 
and fish-hooks, only more so. 
F2 
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I chucked my hand in before 
I’d done a quarter of a mile. 
My clothes were pretty well 
torn off me by then, and what 
with the thorns and the leeches, 
I was leaking blood all over, 
and I couldn’t find a square 
inch of sound skin on myself 
anywhere. What made it more 
annoying was to see those two 
savages slipping through that 
horrible tangle like a couple 
of greased snakes. It was 
really beautiful to watch them 
at it. Id been told that a 
Chinhwan youth was not sup- 
posed to have arrived at the 
state of manhood until he’d 
proved it by traversing eighty 
miles of that forest between 
dawn and dusk. I hadn’t be- 
lieved that yarn, but after 
seeing my two friends perform, 
I became convinced that eighty 
miles a day was a mere nothing 
to them. However, as eighty 
yards a day seemed to be about 
my limit, and we had fifty or 
sixty miles more to do, I de- 
cided to send on one of my 
Chinhwan to prepare his chief 
for the arrival of a visitor, 
while I got myself out of that 
forest before it killed me. 

“ After that we travelled by 
night along the fringe of the 
plain until we got abreast of 
the bit of country my par- 
ticular Chinhwan came from. 
The going was easy outside 
the trees, and we kept at it 
all night, hiding in the forest 
during the day-time. Even so 
it took me three days to reach 
the Chinhwan village, which 
was right in the middle of the 
mountains, and about 6000 
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feet up at that. I’m rather 
hazy about how I managed to 
get to the place. I’d had 
nothing to eat the whole time 
except some sugar-cane and 
a few bananas, and I think 
towards the end I must have 
gone slightly off my nut. The 
Chinhwan who’d stayed behind 
stuck to me like a brother; 
but when I gave out altogether 
he cleared off, and I thought 
he’d deserted me. It turned 
out, though, the faithful crea- 
ture had only gone off to get 
help, and when he showed up 
again he’d got about a dozen 
of his friends with him. Also 
some grub. I was glad to see 
him.’ Those chaps must have 
carried me most of the way 
after that; but I was down 
and out and completely done 
for by then, so I’m not quite 
sure what happened. 

** However, it doesn’t matter 
much how I eventually got to 
the village. I did get there in 
the end, and that’s the main 
thing. I found it a mighty 
interesting place. It was built 
in a narrow valley, or rather 
a sort of deep crack in the side 
of a mountain that stood up 
straight on end ; and the crack 
was so full of solid forest that 
it didn’t look as if there 
was room in there for anything 
else. But hidden away under 
the trees were about thirty 
huts, stone huts; remarkably 
well built, too, of flat rock 
slabs. Which, let me tell you, 
is a very extraordinary thing, 
because, apart from traces of 
very ancient stone edifices m 
Java and some of the Western 
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Carolines, the use of stone as 
a building material by the 
people in that part of the world 
is absolutely unknown. I got 
go excited over finding those 
huts that, for a day or two, 
I quite forgot my real reason 
for coming to the place. I 
took measurements of the build- 
ings, and I made a number of 
drawings, which I’d show you 
if you took an atom of interest 
in the subject. But you don’t, 
s0 I'll only say that those huts 
were ideal for the climate, and 
the Chinhwans lived a mighty 
comfortable sort of life. Their 
clothes were made of fine split 
grasses, beautifully woven and 
dyed, and they cultivated millet 
and maize in tiny clearings, 
and in that hot-house climate 
the stuff grew inches every 
night. Then the forest was 
full of bananas and paupau, 
game birds, wild pig, and buck. 
Not to mention monkeys, which, 
let me tell you, make a remark- 
ably fine stew when properly 
seasoned with wild ginger and 
bamboo shoots. So you see 
the grub supply was no problem 
to the Chinhwan, and, in fact, 
during the time I lived in that 
village, I put on about two 
stone. 

“The chief was an old boy 
tamed Tamil-Pak. He was 
me of the most astute old 
gentlemen I’ve met for a long 
time—a natural born states- 
man of the very first water, 
and a decent old chap at that. 
I was the first white man he’d 
tver seen in his life, and he 
haturally regarded me at first 
With as much distaste and 
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astonishment as you would 
show yourself if you suddenly 
came upon, say, a pale green 
cow. However, that feeling 
soon wore off with use, and it 
wasn’t long before old Tamil- 
Pak and I were the closest kind 
of friends. Ihave to thank my 
eye-glasses for forging the first 
bonds of our friendship, be- 
cause the chief, besides being 
afflicted with a large sore on 
his ham, suffered from weak 
eyesight due to age. As luck 
would have it, when the old 
boy fitted my glasses on his 
nose, he discovered to his joy 
and amazement that his sight 
had been miraculously restored. 
So, of course, I made him a 
present of the glasses, and 
established myself as first fav- 
ourite at court. From that 
time on nothing was too good 
for me. Everything I did was 
all right, and anything I wanted 
I only had to ask for. Any- 
thing, that is, in reason. And 
reason as seen from Tamil- 
Pak’s point of view. For in- 
stance, when I told the chief 
what I’d really come up to 
see him about, and said I'd 
like to send some Chinamen 
into his forest to cut down 
camphor-trees, he seemed to 
think it was one of the most 
unreasonable things he’d ever 
heard of. He said, when he 
was a young man, he often 
used to go down to the edge 
of the forest and look out 
over the flat lands. And he 
saw the plain all covered over 
with swarms of yellow men 
with black tails growing out 
of their heads. He told me 
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how he used to watch those 
yellow creatures crawling all 
over the face of the land, suck- 
ing life out of its fatness like 
a lot of maggots creeping over 
a dead pig. He said the 
thought of those maggots com- 
ing crawling over his mountains 
and through his forests made 
him feel sick. He went on 
like that for a long time until 
he made it seem as natural 
for a Chinhwan to kill a China- 
man in the forest as for you 
to squash a slug in your lettuce 
patch. 

“IT was properly stumped, 
and for a long time I didn’t 
see what I was going to do 
about it; but I decided to 


stick to it, and try to make 
myself as useful to the old 
sinner as I knew how in the 
hope that he might eventually 


do what I wanted out of sheer 
friendship and goodwill. It 
was all I could do, anyhow. 
So I put my back into the job, 
and I managed to impress 
Tamil-Pak mightily with my 
powers. Amongst other things 
I showed him how to draw 
down fire from the sun by 
using the famous pince-nez as 
a burning-glass. This he re- 
garded as a special and direct 
gift from the gods. He was 
frightfully bucked. The thing 
which really endeared me to 
him, though, was my demon- 
stration of the fact that, if the 
juice expressed from ripe pau- 
paus be kept in a gourd until 
it bubbles, it may be relied 
upon to produce a state of ex- 
treme and ecstatic bliss which 
subsequent head-swimmings and 
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leg-wobblings do little to dis. 
count. This revelation of the 
charms contained in fermented 
liquor so affected Tamil-Pak 
that he said he loved me ag g 
son, and it would certainly 
break his heart if I ever thought 
of going away and leaving him, 
He then went on to say that 
the manifestations of my magic 
powers had so far been exceed- 
ingly gratifying and satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. How- 
ever, what he would really 
like to see me do more than 
anything else was to cure the 
sore on his thigh, which, he said, 
had been eating the strength out 
of him for years. In fact, he 
wanted me to begin that par- 
ticular piece of magic then and 
there, because, he said, if he 
wasn’t cured soon, that sore 
would eat right into him and 
kill him. 

“Now this was a bit of a 
facer. What the old boy was 
suffering from was a bad case 
of the yaws—a kind of large 
external ulcer common enough 
all through Melanesia. They 
are horrible things to look at, 
but not very difficult to cure 
provided one has the requisite 
dope handy. And I had noth- 
ing, of course; but I tried 
look wise while I examined the 
old boy’s leg, which had a hole 
in it big enough to put your fist 
into. I won’t describe it; but 
you can take my word for it 
it looked horrid. Yet, in spite 
of its looks, I knew very wel 
that, if only I had a little 
corrosive sublimate or some 
sulphur ointment, I could prob- 
ably fix the thing in a few 
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weeks. I was wondering what 
on earth I could do about it 
when I suddenly got a brain 
wave. I thought of a place 
higher up our mountain where 
there were some hot springs 
and a lot of holes with steam 
blowing out of them. It was 
a spot, according to the Chinh- 
wan, much infested by devils, 
and they never went near it ; 
put I’d been up there, and I 
remembered that the mouths 
of the blow-holes were en- 
crusted with sulphur. And as 
soon aS I thought of that 
sulphur I knew, with luck, I 
ought to be able to fix old 
Tamil-Pak’s yaws for him in 
no time. By then, though, I 
was getting artful. I kept my 
thoughts to myself, for I saw 
now was my time to get what 
I wanted out of the old boy 
if only I played my cards right. 
I'd realised by that time that, 
if I wasn’t careful, the more 
I did for the chief the more 
reluctant he would be to let 
me go. So I told him he was 
perfectly correct in believing 
his yaws would be the death 
of him if they weren’t soon 
cured. Then I intimated that, 
although I could guarantee to 
cure him, yet I wasn’t prepared 
to do it unless he agreed to my 
conditions first. My conditions 
were that Tamil-Pak must allow 
me to go away when I wanted 
to, and that he must let me 
send my men into his country 
to fell camphor-trees. 

“The old chap didn’t like 
this at all. He was dead keen 
to get his leg put right; but 
he didn’t want to lose his 
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medicine-man; and as for 
letting any Chinese into his 
forest, he said he’d rather die 
first. And he wouldn’t make 
any promises either, which was 
a very good sign, because it 
would have been easy for him 
to agree to all I asked and 
then to go back on his word 
when I’d cured him. This 
encouraged me to carry on, 
so I stuck to my guns and 
Tamil-Pak stuck to his, and 
we argued and bargained about 
the business for a full week. 
In the end, of course, he had 
to give in, for I’d put the fear 
of a fast approaching death 
into him, and that was a trump 
card. Ihad to modify my terms 
pretty considerably, though. 
We agreed, finally, that I was 
to cure him, first of all, and 
when I’d done that I could go 
if I insisted on it. He, on his 
part, would let me fell cam- 
phor-trees ; but my operations 
were to be confined strictly to 
one outlying valley which he 
would show me. When I had 
a look at the place, I found it 
was a big valley running up 
into the hills from the edge 
of the plain, with enough cam- 
phor-trees in it to last for years 
a8 far as I could judge. So I 
closed with the offer. For good 
measure I had -to promise to 
pay the old boy a visit at least 
twice a year, provided his 
people behaved themselves and 
left my wood-cutters alone. 

“TI felt mighty pleased with 
myself when all these diplo- 
matic negotiations were suc- 
cessfully completed. I’d got 
what I came for, and I knew 
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that valley full of camphor- 
trees was worth a fortune to 
me. Before I could go ahead 
collecting that fortune, though, 
I’d got to cure Tamil-Pak’s 
yaws, and you can believe me 
I set about that business in as 
thorough a manner as I knew 
how. It wasn’t an easy job. 
One of the hardest things I 
had to do was to induce the 
old boy to go up with me to 
those hot springs. He objected 
strongly to associating with the 
devils which were well known 
to inhabit the place, and before 
he would move I had to con- 
vince him I was relying on 
those devils to help me with 
his cure. I had to spend a 
whole night by myself among 
those confounded blow-holes, 
though, before Tamil-Pak was 
satisfied the devils really were 
pals of mine. After that he 
seemed a little reassured. At 
any rate, he climbed up there 
with me the next day, and I 
made him sit with his leg in 
a steaming pot-hole that bub- 
bled obscenely and stank hor- 
ribly of boiled cabbage, sul- 
phur, and rotten eggs. After 
six hours of that treatment I 
thought the leg ought to be 
fairly adequately cleaned, steril- 
ised, and disinfected, so I plas- 
tered it with a mixture of 
melted fat and powdered sul- 
phur, and we went home. We 
performed these rites and puri- 
fications for five days in all, and 
then Tamil-Pak struck. He 
said he preferred his yaws to 
the ministrations of my smelly 
devils, and he refused to go 
near those hot springs any 
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more. However, it didn’t mat- 
ter much, because by then I 
was beginning to think myself 
that perhaps the hot pot-hole 
treatment was a bit drastic, 
From then on I contented 
myself with anointing the old 
boy’s leg with my brand of 
sulphur ointment twice a day, 
And I think I'll have to patent 
the stuff. It certainly does the 
trick. It cured Tamil-Pak ip 
just under a month, and if 
you’d seen his leg before J 
tackled it you certainly would 
have said it was a surgeon's 
job, not a quack’s. 

“I was really proud of that 
leg. I am still. It looked go 
beautiful and healthy by the 
time I’d done with it that I 
hated to leave it. But it was 
high time for me to go. For one 
thing, my conscience was prick- 
ing me. I'd been neglecting 
my museum people’s interests 
shamefully. Also, I hadn’t smelt 
real tobacco for ages, and I was 
positively yearning for a smoke. 
I judged it might be wise, too, 
to clear out while Tamil-Pak’s 
gratitude was still warm. 
Tamil-Pak was most upset when 
it actually came to parting. 
He really was. He’s a good 
old soul, and he wept. Andl 
felt I wanted to, too, because 
he’d treated me like a friend 
and a brother, and you don’t 
often meet such a _ thorough 
old brick. However, we com- 
forted ourselves 
thought that I’d be coming 
back to see him before very 
long, and I said good-bye and 
departed with the old man’s 
blessing, one dozen assorted 
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smoked heads done up in a 
mat bundle, and an escort of 
ten men. The escort escorted 
me down to the edge of the 
forest and then vanished; and 
I walked out into civilisation 
once more. 

“Civilisation, confound it, 
didn’t like the look of me at 
al. I had an awful time. 
The first chap I met was a 
Chinaman cutting cane in a 
sugar plantation. He hove his 
chopper at me and fled. The 
second fellow was a Jap sports- 
man of sorts, with a shot-gun. 
He let off both barrels at me 
on sight, so J fled. Talk about 
savages! I tell you I soon 
wished myself safe back with 
old Tamil-Pak again. I judged 
it might be my costume which 
excited these people. You see, 
except for what remained to 
ne of a pair of riding-breeches, 
Iwas dressed in full Chinhwan 
kit. So I hid in some bushes 
and discarded everything—ex- 
cept my trousers, of course, 
and my bundle of heads; and 
then I sallied forth and came 
upon a small boy driving two 
water buffaloes along a path. 
The buffs snorted, scented a 
White man, and charged me 
like a shot. The beggars always 
do, youknow. They can’t abide 
the smell of us or something. 
80 I had to leave that place in 
a hurry. There weren’t any 
trees handy, and all I could do 
was to dodge the brutes round 
aclump of bamboo. If they 
hadn’t been yoked I think 
they'd have got me; _ but, 
thank heaven, they tangled 
themselves up in the bamboos, 
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and then the small boy came 
into action and kicked them 
in their stomachs, and they 
went away. The business 
turned out to be a blessing 
in disguise. It served as a 
sort of introduction, because 
the boy would undoubtedly 
have fled like smoke if he 
hadn’t seen me running away 
first. As it was, he stood 
there and grinned at me. He 
was a bright child., I had 
some ten yen notes sewn up 
in my belt, and I got one out 
and waved it to him, and it 
convinced him of my respect- 
ability quicker than any visit- 
ing card could have done. 
Then I tried to explain I 
wanted to buy some clothes, 
and he soon grasped what I 
was getting at. He led me off 
to introduce me to his dad. 
Father was discovered im- 
mersed to his hams in a paddy 
field, transplanting young rice 
by hand. He was rather a 
stupid old man, and it took 
his young hopeful some time 
to make him understand that 
I really was fool enough to 
wish to buy his old clothes 
for the fabulous sum of ten 
yen. When he did grasp that 
fact, though, he proved him- 
self to be a man of action by 
stripping himself there and 
then. His apparel consisted 
merely of a large straw hat, 
the usual coolies’ blue jacket, 
and a mud-spattered loin cloth. 
But they were all I needed. 
They served, even better than 
a top-hat and frock-coat would 
have done, to re-establish me 
as a conventional and respect- 
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able member of the common 
herd. So I put ’em all on, bar 
the loin cloth, and went off 
rejoicing. 

“TI walked towards the coast 
until I came to the railway ; 
followed the line to the next 
station; bought a third-class 
ticket to Taihoku; and by 
nine o’clock that night I was 
giving Parmiter the surprise 
of his life. Poor old Parmiter, 
you see, was sitting in his 
verandah having his after- 
dinner smoke, when he was 
outraged by the sight of a 
strange and filthy coolie calmly 
marching up his front steps. 
He shouted to his boy to 
throw the beggar out; and 
almost went off into a fit when 
that beggar said, ‘Gie’s a 
hand, my trusty freen, and 
here’s a hand o’ mine. We'll 
tak’ a richt guid wulliewaucht 
—and I could do with a cigar, 
too, if you don’t mind.’ I also 
mentioned a hot bath, some 
clean clothes, and a Christian 
meal; and all Parmiter could 
say at first was, ‘Losh! Keep 
us.” However, he soon pulled 
himself together, and responded 
nobly to my various demands. 
When I was cleaned and clothed 
and fed I told Parmiter where 
I’d been and what I’d been up 
to. At first I let him take it 
for granted I’d gone up-country 
solely to collect heads, and I 
didn’t mention the fact that 
I’d managed, incidentally, to 
make my fortune. I wanted 
to give him a joyful surprise. 
And when I did come out with 
it, at last, and told him about 
my valley full of camphor, I 


was somewhat surprised at the 
way he took my piece of news, 
He didn’t say anything at all, 
He just sat up and stared at 
me as if he was rather stunned, 
I suggested he should go shares 
with me and develop the thing 
properly; and, as he still 
didn’t say anything, I rm 
marked that, for a man who'd 
just been offered the half of a 
pretty considerable fortune, he 
didn’t seem unduly pleased. 
And at that he suddenly blew 
up in the most extraordinary 
fashion. He gave me, in fact, 
a fine illustration of what 
twenty years in the Far East 
can do to a man’s temper, 
liver, and nerves. He sprang 
up, flung his tumbler of whisky 
on the floor, stamped on it, 
turned purple, started to curse, 
checked himself, and then gave 
utterance to the following re 
markable words, ‘ Confound and 
blister that blasted German and 
all his damned, discommodious 
works,’ said he.- He meant it, 
too, and he looked so extra- 
ordinarily comic standing there 
in a sort of furious trance 
that I burst out laughing at 
him. So he flew out at me 
then. He really was angry. 
It took me a long time to get 
him calmed down enough to 
explain what all the fuss was 
about. He then informed me, 
with tears of vexation rolling 
from his eyes, that the cup 
had been, so to speak, dashed 
from my very lips, and my 
valley full of camphor trees, 
which in the ordinary course 
of events would have been 
worth some thousands of 
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pounds, was now worth—noth- 
ing. Just nothing at all! 

It seems, soon after I started 
up-country, some German 
chemist or other had suc- 
ceeded in producing a syn- 
thetic camphor which could 
be manufactured in commer- 
cial quantities at a fraction 
of the cost of the true-blue 
article. The price of the syn- 
thetic stuff was so low, in 
fact, that the bottom had 
dropped right out of the market, 
and as good as killed the For- 
mosan camphor industry stone 
dead. The Japs had prac- 
tically ceased operations al- 
ready, and Parmiter himself 
had retired from the business 
and was on the point of sailing 
for home. So there I was, you 
see. Properly flummoxed. I'd 
wasted a lot of my time and 
trouble—and that was all. I 
felt a bit vexed at first. But 
not for long. I soon got over 
it. I took it as a warning to 
stick to my own job in future 
and leave commerce strictly 
alone. Parmiter was much 
more upset about the thing 
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than I was. We came home 
together in the same boat, and 
he used to break out several 
times a day and get black in 
the face cursing that German. 
“Poor old Parmiter. I can 
understand his anguish at miss- 
ing that fortune. He’s a busi- 
ness man. But I, thank hea- 
ven, can view the whole thing 
with the calm detachment which 
distinguishes a truly scientific 
mind. So, if you’ll lend me a 
hand, we'll just pack up these 
fruits of my scientific labours 
and ship them off to Chicago. 
That gentleman you’ve got 
hold of, by the way, is an 
absolutely unique specimen. 
Handle him with care. He’s a 
white man. You mightn’t think 
it to look at his complexion ; 
but that’s only because he’s 
been smoked. He was white 
enough once, though. Observe 
his teeth. That gold filling 
is a first-class piece of den- 
tistry. American work prob- 
ably. I expect he’s a Yank. 
And if he hails from Chicago, 
he’s likely to give his old friends 
a bit of a surprise.” 













LIFE IN A LONDON WORKHOUSE. 


BY A TEMPORARY INMATE. 


It has been my fate to have 
Spent some eighteen months 
of my life in a London work- 
house. My sojourn was no 
intentional act, undertaken with 
the comforting knowledge that 
I could end it at any time I 
chose. It was, on the con- 
trary, the real thing, and for 
that reason I believe that the 
following pages may be of 
some interest to the reader. 
For I write, not only with con- 
siderable inside knowledge of 
my subject, but also with a 
lively recollection of the frame 
of mind in which that know- 
ledge was gained. 

In the early evening of a 
November Sunday I presented 
myself at the gate of Avernus 
and requested admittance. The 
necessary permission from the 
adjacent Relieving Office 
cleared the way to the Re- 
ceiving Ward, where I found 
that I had arrived just in time 
for the evening meal, which 
consisted of bread and mar- 
garine and a pint of tea. There 
followed a hot bath, and I 
presently saw my entire belong- 
ings stuffed into a large canvas 
bag, and found myself attired 
in clothes which, to my natur- 
ally depressed and agitated 
mind, appeared to have been 
prepared, with deliberate calcu- 
lation, for my complete dis- 
comfort and humiliation. These 
abominable rags were so aged 


and filthy that I thought their 
previous wearer might easily 
have been one of my anthr- 
poid ancestors—a fancy which 
was almost immediately borne 
out by my further discovery 
that both my waistcoat pockets 
were filled with the discoloured 
remnants of a number of 
ancient nuts ! 

While on the subject of the 
Receiving Ward, there is one 
word I should like to say 
about the rules relating to 
underclothing. If a new in- 
mate be found on arrival to 
be wearing neither vest nor 
pants, he will not be provided 


with corresponding articles of 
“House ” clothing, no matter 
how long he may remain in the 


institution. That is to say, 
@ new-comer entering the place 
very lightly clad, owing to the 
time being the height of summer 
or for any other reason, will 
remain so clad, be the ensuing 
winter as severe as it may. 
The reader may possibly be 
able to imagine some plausible 
reason for such a rule, but I 
am confident that No reason 
that can be adduced will, upon 
final judgment, be deemed sufii- 
cient to justify so stupid and 
cruel a regulation. 

I myself was lucky in this 
respect, in that I was wearing 
underclothes on arrival. Mm 
fact, I was not made aware 
of the existence of this im 
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famous regulation until a much 
later date, when it was im- 

upon me in a manner 
which I am likely neither to 
forget nor to forgive. But of 
this more anon. 

Having been passed as “ able- 
bodied” by the doctor, whose 
visit to the Receiving Ward 
took place at 7 o’clock, I was 
at last admitted to the body 
of the “House.” An under- 
sized inmate of villainous as- 
pect, whose face looked as if 
some one had made a laudable 
but not altogether successful 
attempt to rub it out, showed 
me my dormitory and the bed 
I would occupy ; informed me 
that smoking in the bedrooms 
was the blackest of crimes ; 
and then left me to my own 
devices in one of the “ Day 
Rooms ” attached to the block 
to which I had been assigned. 

My dormitory contained four- 
teen beds, as did all the others 
in this particular block. In 
the main block, some distance 
away, the dormitories are enor- 
mous, each of them containing 
fifty-six beds and eight effi- 
cient radiators. The bedrooms 
in my block, however, con- 
tained none of the latter, nor 
was there any hot-water supply 
in the washing-rooms. My bed- 
Toom had a fireplace at one 
end and a single electric light— 
at the same end, which was 
consequently the more popular 
with the permanent residents. 
The walls were innocent of 
plaster. Distemper had been 
applied direct to the rough 
brick surface, giving the room 
@ curiously bleak and uninvit- 


ing appearance. The floor, of 
course, was of bare boards. 

At 8 o’clock the big bell 
sounded, and I dragged myself, 
tired out in body and mind, 
upstairs to bed. There were 
no lockers in the rooms. I 
wondered what local etiquette 
demanded concerning the dis- 
posal of my clothes—my outer 
clothes, that is, for in a work- 
house one sleeps in such of 
one’s underclothes a8 one may 
see fit to use as night attire. 
The average inmate does not 
consider this unhealthy cus- 
tom to be in any way remark- 
able. It has been his usual 
procedure all his life. 

I noticed that most of my 
companions put their clothes 
under their pillows, and that 
the remainder spread them over 
their beds. I did not like the 
idea of putting the things I 
had been given to wear in any 
such places. The farther I 
could get away from them 
during the night the better, I 
thought. So I put them on the 
floor. 

**Shouldn’t put ’em there if 
I was you, mate,” said a neigh- 
bour. ‘“‘ It’s rainin’ ’ard.” 

I wondered what connection 
there might be between the 
floor as a repository for clothes, 
and rain. On the following 
morning I found out. All 
night the walls of that room 
had streamed with water, to 
such an extent that in several 
places rivulets had formed, 
reaching for a considerable dis- 
tance across the floor. I was 
later to learn that in wintry 
weather the thermometer upon 
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the wall was inspected by an 
official once every night, and 
its reading noted in a book. 
The lowest temperature that I 
remember it to have recorded 
was 35 degrees. That was after 
a fire had been burning at one 
end of the room until 2 o’clock 
in the morning. I have never 
since discovered the precise 
object of the careful recording 
of those readings, for if the 
temperature had descended un- 
til the mercury froze in the 
bulb, no remedy could have 
been effected. I suppose, how- 
ever, that we victims were 
meant to take comfort from 
the knowledge that the situa- 
tion was being “closely 
watched ’—as Governments 
say when they do not know 
what to do. 

Of the rest of that first 
night only one further impres- 
sion remains. I realised in 
grateful surprise that the bed 
was both clean and comfort- 
able. I had anticipated worse. 
Perhaps, after all, things were 
not going to be so very dread- 
ful, and better days not for 
ever. ... I was asleep. 

At a quarter to seven next 
morning the big bell sounded 
the workhouse “‘ Reveille,” and 
half an hour later the general 
assembly for breakfast afforded 
me my first opportunity for a 
survey of my future compan- 
ions. How small they were, 
these products of a great Lon- 
don slum area; small and 


meagre as their lives had been 
from babyhood. That was the 
first impression I received. 

In the workhouse about which 
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these notes are written some 
four hundred people take their 
meals in the large and airy— 
sometimes very airy—dining. 
hall. Others there are, many 
of them, to whom their meals 
have to be carried, but thege 
occupy special wards, which 
are not my present concer, 
The sexes, about equal in num. 
bers, occupy separate halves of 
the hall, facing the centr, 
where the controlling official 
takes his stand. Table-cloths 
are, of course, conspicuous by 
their absence. Breakfast con- 
sists of some eight ounces of 
bread, half an ounce of margar- 
ine, and a pint of excessively 
hot’ brown liquid, which I 
heard described as “tea be 
grudged and water bewitched” 
—a comment as concise as it 
was accurate. 

While disposing of this simple 
preliminary to whatever was 
to be my fate during my first 
day in the “Lump” I took 
a look round—and viewed ugli- 
ness in the mass. Not terrify- 
ing ugliness, nor ugliness inter- 
esting in any other way, but 
just plain sordid Ugliness, with 
no redeeming feature anywhere. 
There was, besides, a dulness 
of aspect about those rows of 
faces upon which I gazed that 
was nothing short of appalling. 
The only definite expression 
of mental activity that I could 
descry was here and there 4 
flash of cunning in eyes and 
mouth. Beyond that all the 
faces seemed to portray just 
nothing, in various unpleasant 
shapes. 

But suddenly my eyes lit 
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upon a real face. Not even 
the owner could have enter- 
tained any illusions as to its 
being beautiful. But its ex- 

ion of active intelligence, 
backed by learning, contrasted 
very obviously with those about 
it. That man became my one 
intimate friend until his sudden 
death a year later left me 
sorrowing and dismayed. And 
of his death I have something 
to say. 

Mention has already been 
made of a rule, in force at any 
rate at the workhouse of which 
I write, regarding undercloth- 
ing. This man, in my sincere 
belief, died of that rule. He 
was fifty-five years of age, and 
had resided in tropical coun- 
tries for many years as the 
special correspondent of a great 
London newspaper. A literary 
craftsman of the first order 
and the possessor of a vast 
store of classical knowledge, 
he had, on arrival some months 
previous to myself, been set to 
scrub floors in the dining-hall 
and elsewhere. This character- 
istically inappropriate task— 
or perhaps I should say “‘ duty,” 
there being no task-work in 
workhouses to - day — he per- 
formed with extreme keenness 
and inefficiency. A _ feeble- 
minded unskilled labourer could 
have done it much better. 
But then the latter could not 
have written the remarkable 
book upon which this man 
was engaged. The fact that 
the completion of that’ book— 
and consequently its writer’s 
prospects of freedom—was seri- 
ously hampered by this daily 


scrubbing of floors was no con- 
cern of the officials who had 
deputed my friend to perform 
it. Their business was to see 
that “able-bodied” men 
worked. And their conception 
of work completed, in this 
instance, an outrageous and 
scandalous farce. 
But to return to the subject 
of underclothing. My friend 
had arrived in the early sum- 
mer. Shortly after my own 
alrival in November he made 
@ personal application with 
a view to obtaining the 
articles necessary for winter 
wear. The reply he received 
was that he did not really 
feel cold but only imagined 
it, and with that his applica- 
tion was dismissed. So he 
went through the ensuing winter 
without any underclothes, en- 
gaged for several hours daily 
in scrubbing floors. That winter 
passed without obvious mishap. 
A little bronchial trouble at 
times, perhaps, but nothing 
very much. The following 
summer and autumn went by, 
and although the book was 
finished it was not yet ready 
for a publisher’s eye. Winter 
came down upon us again, and 
one day my friend complained 
to me of feeling unwell. He 
was still scrubbing floors. After 
a fortnight of increasing suffer- 
ing he sought, on my urgent 
advice, admittance to the in- 
firmary—I beg pardon, hos- 
pital. He was informed that 
there were no beds available, 
and returned to the institution. 
On that same night, or rather 
at 2 o’clock on the following 
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morning, I had to seek the 
assistance of the night watch- 
man on his behalf. We did 
what we could. At nine in 
the morning my friend again 
applied for admission to the in- 
firmary. Perhaps someone had 
died in the hospital overnight. 
At any rate he was told to go 
there, and allowed to find his 
way over by himself. 

Less than twenty-four hours 
later he was dead. They said 
it was angina pectoris. Well, 
that may have been the im- 
mediate cause of my friend’s 
sudden death. But I thought 
at the time, and I think now, 
that he died of that rule relat- 
ing to underclothing. 

Asking no pardon for this 
necessary digression I resume 
the account of my own first 
day in the workhouse. Follow- 
ing breakfast came the for- 
mality of seeing, and being 
seen by, the Master. That 
\ potentate tried with one prac- 
tised glance to put the fear of 
God into me, and, I am glad 
to say, failed. I had been 
glared at by a regimental 
sergeant-major before now. 

Upon my leaving the Master’s 
office the senior labour-master 
inquired of me my occupation. 
I fenced the question by saying 
I had no trade—which was 
true—and was immediately 
relegated to the wood-shed, 
that home of the workhouse 
nondescript. 

It was a long low shanty of 
a place, such as might have 
been expected from its name, 
and here for a fortnight I 
chopped wood or did not chop 
wood, according to my own 





feelings and to the complete 
indifference of officials and com- 
panions alike. For, as I have 
said, there is no task-work in 
these institutions to-day. Nor 
is the produce of workhouse 
labour allowed to compete, in 
any form, in the open market, 
These reforms are all to the 
good as far as they go, but 
they do not go far enough. 
They remove practices that 
were objectionable, but they 
do not provide more worthy 
practices in their stead. 

The keen and willing worker 
should be encouraged, wherever 
he may be found. In an 
institution, however, keenness, 
willingness, and intelligence, 
rare though they be, are af- 
forded no encouragement what- 
ever. The power that drives 
the wheels of workhouse labour 
is “Fear of Consequences,” 
not ‘‘ Hope of Better Things.” 
A man, for refusing to perform 
any particular work that may 
be allotted to him, may be 
sent to prison. On the other 
hand, a man who, preferring 
work to boredom, actually 
volunteers to undertake the 
smallest extra job, runs no 
inconsiderable risk of raising 
doubts in the minds both of 
his companions and the officials 
as to his mental condition. I 
have tried it, and I know. 

From 8 A.M. until nearly 
noon on that first day I sat 
upon a bench converting sawn 
logs into sticks suitable for 
bundling. I remember that 
my chopper was both blunt 
and minus a proper handle. 
I remember several other un- 
pleasant circumstances. But 
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above all, I remember that I 
would cheerfully have bartered 
a year of life for a good fat 
pox of ‘‘ gaspers.” 

At noon the bell clanged for 
dinner, the meal of the work- 
house day, which on this occa- 
sion consisted of electrically 
cooked meat, steamed potatoes 
in their skins, and bread. Well, 
a meal is a meal, anyhow, even 


‘if it ig thrown at you by inmate 


waiters, none too cleanly in 
their ways. One of these gentry 
I had noticed, earlier in the 
morning, helping with the dis- 
posal of the previous day’s 
refuse, and during the meal it 
was further conveyed to me 
that he was eczematic both as 
to face and hands. 

One merely mentions these 
things in passing—as the self- 
made merchant said to his son 
—not purely to disgust the 
reader, but because they happen 
to be the simple truth. If the 
reader be both disgusted and 
an actual or potential guardian, 
so much the better. 

At10’clock we wood-choppers 
resumed our seats, the official 
idea being that we should 
continue to prepare firewood 
until half-past four or so. But 
from the hour of two I, being 
green and not yet initiate, was 
nevertheless permitted to wit- 
ness a phenomenon which 
would, I thought, have been 
of considerable interest to mem- 
bers of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research—namely, the 
gradual, almost imperceptible 
dematerialisation, within a 
period of about one hour, of 
Some fifteen ordinary human 
beings. Anyway, by three 


o’clock I was alone in that 
wood-shed, wondering how the 
thing had been done. I was 
later admitted into the Circle 
of Adepts, and could perform 
the unobtrusive vanishing trick 
as easily and as silently as any 
spook. 

On the first day, however, 
it was getting on for five o’clock 
before I found my way to a 
very large, and at that time 
more or less general, day- 
room in another block. There 
I sat disconsolately, watching 
a number of other people doing 
the same thing. Some of them 
do it, day in and day out, for 
years. A few of the inmates 
were playing cribbage, domi- 
noes, or draughts. Chess— 
which, by the way, they all 
call ‘‘Chest’’—is unknown 
among them, and as for bridge, 
most of them have never heard 
of it. A yet smaller number 
of men were reading. Only 
one was writing—he whom I 
have already mentioned. 

At half-past five came tea, 
the last meal of the day, and a 
repetition of the first. Work- 
house officials would doubtless 
inform an inquirer that there 
is yet a later meal—namely, 
supper. Well, if a small currant 
bun, given out at tea-time, can 
be called supper, they would 
be right. 

By a quarter past six I was 
in bed, warm, and able to 
close my eyes to things I did 
not wish to see. And that 
morning and that evening were 
the First Day. 


For the following fortnight 
I continued my wood-chopping 
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occupation, becoming daily 
more and more oppressed by 
a rapidly increasing sense of 
that which, inferentially, is 
next to ungodliness. On the 
fifteenth day, however, two 
memorable events occurred. 
Just as I was settling down to 
the morning’s work a one- 
eyed inmate of methuselastic 
age tottered into the shed and 
fixed me with his single optic. 

** Your name Muggins ? ” he 
inquired. 


** Yes,’ I lied. 
“Bath,” he murmured 
mournfully, and turned to totter 


out again. But at that magic 
word I was up, out of the shed, 
and speeding towards the bath- 
room before the old boy had 
even reached the wood-shed 
door. 

The probability that the three 
previous occupants of the bath 
into which I leaped had suffered 
from sore legs of terrifying 
aspect did not worry me at 
all, for the simple reason that 
such a possibility had never 
entered my head. Huaperi- 
entia docet, however, and after 
what I saw during the ensuing 
half-hour I was careful to look 
before I leaped. 

Upon leaving the bathroom, 
which contained two baths for 
the accommodation of some 
three hundred men, I was in- 
formed that my next “‘ swim ”’ 
would be due a fortnight hence. 
by “Good God!” I said. ‘Do 


you mean to say that I shall 
have to chop wood for the 
next fortnight and sleep in my 
underclothes all that time before 
I can have another bath ? ” 
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“* Them’s the rules,’ was the 
reply, “and if you was like 
most of ‘em ’ere you'd ‘ave to 
be chased to it then.” 

I walked back to the wood. 
shed wondering how this ney 
horror could be overcome, 
Within an hour circumstanes 
and my own fierce determing. 
tion had solved the problem. 

I had hardly resumed my 
interesting occupation before 
the short, broad - shouldered, 
curly - headed labour - master, 
who possessed a smile of the 
“childlike and bland ”’ variety, 
entered the wood-shed and 
beckoned to me. 

**Muggins, I’ve got a new 
job for you in C. Block. Youll 
be under Mr B. in futur, 
Only a bit of window-cleaning, 
Come on.” 

Mr B. was an Irishman. He 
possessed a very thin neck, a 
very soft voice, and a wife 
Her voice resembled that of an 
exasperated colony of peacocks; 
but she was a capable woman, 
whom I had not known for 4 
day before she had begun to 
confide in me concerning het 
lord and master’s ineptitude. 

Now ©. Block was an enor 
mous building, of many stairs, 
rooms, and windows, and each 
window possessed a fan-light, 
only to be reached by ladder. 
It was to be my job to keep 
those fan-lights clean. One 
man could work round the 
whole building in a month, 
they said. Mr B. accom 
panied me all over the block, 

and we eventually reached his 
private quarters on the top 
floor. He opened a door. 
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“his is my bathroom,” he 
said. ‘‘ Very dirty and awk- 
ward windows to get at.”’ 

I replied to the effect that if 
I were left alone and not fussed 
I would manage it somehow. 

For the ensuing four months 
those particularly awkward 
windows were kept spotlessly 
clean, much to B.’s innocent 
satisfaction. As for myself— 
well, there are more ways of 
obtaining a hot bath several 
times a week than by waiting 
a fortnight for one, if the 
“bull”? may be excused. 

The second day of my new 
occupation was very nearly the 
last. By the narrowest of 
narrow shaves I escaped a fall 
from a top-floor window which 
would have brought to a close 
not only my own joyous march 
through life but also, probably, 
that of the aged workhouse 
postman, who was creeping, 
like some gigantic beetle, imme- 
diately below the window at 
which I was working. Incident- 
ally, I very nearly broke a rule. 
An inmate is not allowed to 
fall from the top floor of any 
block on to the stone flags 
beneath. If he does, and re- 
mains sufficiently alive to take 
an interest in what may follow, 
the responsibility is his, and he 
heed not expect to obtain any 
compensation for the results 
of clumsiness in the perform- 
ance of duties to which he may 
never previously have been 
accustomed. Any inquiries as 
to why compensation is un- 
obtainable in such cases are 
met by the answer that no 
inmate can be made to climb 


ladders and so forth, and that 
he does so of his own free will. 
As to the number of inmates 
who are previously informed 
of this safeguarding regulation 
before undertaking such work 
I prefer to express no opinion. 

However, I soon became quite 
skilful at my job, and received 
no further shocks of this par- 
ticular nature. But I do not 
yearn to clean any more win- 
dows. It is almost as monot- 
onous a8 chopping wood, and 
decidedly more chilly. 

Here a short interlude. By 
this time Christmas was ap- 
proaching, and one morning I 
was stopped in one of the yards 
by the assistant labour-mistress, 
a jolly, blue-eyed girl with 
a weak chin and a strong 
character, who asked me if I 
could sing! After a gasp and 
a breath of free workhouse air 
I replied that I had, of course, 
been aching to burst into song 
ever since my arrival. The 
girl told me not to be an 
ass—which was a piece of 
advice I had frequently re- 
ceived before—and added that, 
even if I could not sing, she 
wanted an intelligent man to 
help her train the girls for a 
Christmas concert. I suggested 
that it might be more expedient 
to ask one of the junior officials 
to oblige. She gave me shortly, 
succinctly, and quite unprint- 
ably, her opinion of those 
persons. 

“So you just be nice and 
come along at 7 o’clock to- 
night,”’ she concluded. 

“What about lights out at 
eight ? ’ I objected feebly. 
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“‘ I’ve fixed all that up already 
with the Master. You'll be 
able to stay up till 10 o’clock 
whenever we are practising. 
It will do you good. Here, 
hide this.” 

And before I knew where I 
was I had a pound of sugar and 
—corn in Egypt—a large box 
of cigarettes under my coat. 

The blarney, the obvious 
good-feeling, and the naively 
effective appeal to the inner 
man were irresistible, and as 
a matter of fact I had done a 
certain amount of concert work 
in India in the golden days. 
So I said I would, and did, 
and on Christmas night some 
twenty of us gave, as the 
Master put it on handing me 
what I subsequently discovered 
to be a perfectly vile cigar, 
“a damned good show.” Any- 
how, we made some four hun- 
dred of Life’s derelicts laugh 
for three solid hours. As for 
the young labour-mistress—St 
Greatheart should be her name. 
The interlude ends. 

For some four months I 
continued to clean windows— 
and to enjoy sub rosa baths— 
until I became so expert that 
I seldom needed to do much 
work in the afternoons. These 
I spent in reading what there 
was to read, which was not 
much; smoking what I had 
to smoke, which was less; and 
learning to play chess. My 
author friend was an expert 
player, and very anxious to 
turn me into an opponent of 
some sort. He possessed a 


most delicate and kindly sense 
of humour, accompanied withal 
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by the very devil of a temper, 
It was like playing chess with 
a benevolent volcano. 

I was also privileged to read 
and to discuss the manuscript 
of the book he was Writing, 
It was one of the finest pieces 
of work I ever encountered, 
And the writer was scrubbing 
floors. What waste! What 
pitiful, damnable waste ! 

But suddenly for me there 
came a change. I was in- 
structed, much to B.’s and 
my own disgust, to take over 
entire charge of an apart 
ment known as the Reading 
Room. The fact that it con- 
tained no books was by the 
way, ‘but the condition of its 
long-neglected linoleum floor 
proved to be a matter of some 
importance. I spent many 
working hours upon my hands 
and knees, and with the aid 
of innumerable swabs, bottles 
of turpentine, tins of imitation 
Ronuk, and most of the spirit 
remaining to me, I turned that 
floor into something the very 
sight of which induced a sense 
of pride even into my ow 
despondent and gloomy soul. 

I kept it so until Freedom 
came, over a year later. 


Having outlined some of my 
own experiences in one of 
London’s scrap-heaps, it may 
not be out of place if I record 
in detail a little of what I 
learned regarding internal ad- 
ministration and the ways of 
the more outstanding types of 
inmate. 

First, I would refer to such 
privileges as at present exist. 
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During the winter months it 
is the practice of certain ama- 
teur concert and _ theatrical 
parties to give entertainments 
in the house, to which all 
well-behaved inmates are ad- 
mitted, irrespective of age or 
sex. These entertainments are 
of incalculable value in respect 
of the relief from monotony 
which they bring to darkened 
lives. If the inevitable fall of 
the curtain brings a sense of 
sadness, well, so does the fall 
of an autumn leaf. But the 
grateful memory of bright 
summer for ever remains. 

The second privilege relates 
to tobacco. Inmates of over 
sixty-five years of age are 
given half an ounce of a com- 
modity honoured by that name, 
of a perfectly furious taste and 
aroma, twice every week 
whether they work or not. 
No man under that age receives 
any tobacco at all. 

Leave is the third privilege 
accorded to well-behaved in- 
mates of over sixty-five. They 
are allowed out every Sunday 
from 9 A.M. until 6 P.M., and 
on alternate Saturdays from 
1 P.M. until 6 p.m. All other 
inmates are only granted leave 
once a month, upon special 
application. So that a young 
or middle-aged able-bodied man, 
seeking employment, has to go 
through the rigmarole—occupy- 
Ing twenty-four hours — of 
obtaining his discharge when- 
ever he wishes to go out even 
for a few hours. And that is 
not all, for should he so far 
presume as to take his dis- 
charge with anything approach- 


ing frequency, the usual twenty- 
four hours’ notice is extended 
to three, and eventually to 
seven days. Hence the keener 
a young inmate may be to 
obtain regular work, the more 
restricted do his opportunities 
for seeking it become ! 

Now these two privileges, 
tobacco and leave, are con- 
nected. Ifa man cannot obtain 
a decent smoke somehow, he 
will smoke anything he can 
get and be thankful. A num- 
ber of the regular leave-men, 
therefore, make a practice of 
spending their leisure hours 
beyond the workhouse gates in 
collecting from stations, band- 
stands, parks, and street gutters 
all the cigarette and cigar- 
ends they can find. Stripped 
of their wrappings these dis- 
carded fragments, together with 
a goodly proportion of dried 
mud, are jumbled up into a 
smokable mixture known as 
“Hard Up” or “ Kerbstone 
Twist,” and sold at an average 
price of about 24d. an ounce 
by these enterprising mer- 
chants. At the best of times 
the demand in the “ House ” 
exceeds the supply, and in bad 
weather, when, of course, crops 
are ruined, stocks are at a 
premium or altogether lacking. 
It may be noted in passing 
that many inmates prefer this 
nauseous mixture to the to- 
bacco issued by authority,which 
speaks volumes as to the quality 
of the latter. 

So much for privileges. Now 
for some outstanding types. 
During my residence in the 
institution I met a large number 
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of very kind and friendly folk, 
both young and old. I also 
met several human monstros- 
ities of a dreadful nature. 
Between these two extremes 
there were many grades, but 
I am sorry to have to record 
that the prevailing spirit of 
the place appeared to mani- 
fest itself in the guise of four 
dark angels, whose names were 
Envy, Hatred, Malice, and 
Gloom. And I am certain 
that this impression was not 
simply the reflection of my 
own state of mind, because it 
remains vivid to this day. 

A large number of workhouse 
inmates are insane. I include 
in this category the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic, and the 
discharged patient from a 
mental hospital. One man of 
about forty informed me that 
he had been A.D.C. to Sir 
George White during the de- 
fence of Ladysmith. Another 
hanged himself after a trivial 
row with a fellow inmate. A 
third would insist upon getting 
up at two in the morning and 
burning in my reading-room 
grate every magazine and 
newspaper he could find. In 
this connection there is an- 
other rule which I did break. 
An inmate is not allowed to 
throw another inmate out of 
the reading-room. A fourth 
tried to attack my literary 
friend one evening while the 
latter was innocently and un- 
successfully attempting to drive 
some of the more advanced 
intricacies of an “ end-game ”’ 
into my bemused head. 

Besides the obviously un- 
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balanced, there were numeroy 
other men .who were subject 
to temporary fits of curioy 
behaviour. Many of those who 
look all right, work all right, 
and behave all right betray 
the probable cause of their 
presence in the ‘‘ House ” when- 
ever they return from a day's 
outing. The beer and methy. 
lated spirit fiends are always 
waiting for them just outside 
the gates. The failing is but 
a sign of an ailment mom 
obscure. 

You may call alcoholism 4 
vice or a disease in accordance 
with your dangerous ignorance 
or your more enlightened hv 
manity, but that it is actually 
the response to a ceaseless 
psychological conflict within 
the being of the sufferer, from 
which respite is sought in any 
form, is the judgment of most 
reputable psychologists to-day. 
When Man succeeds in obtain- 
ing complete mastery over that 
fierce relic of his lowly past, 
the sub-conscious mind, the 
there will be no conflict, n0 
need for temporary truce, n0 
patched-up peace, no alcohol 
ism. The process is likely 
take some time, because if there 
is one word from which the 
average man is wont to shy 
more violently than from ai- 
other, “psychology ” is that 
word. 

Paralysis and hernia are also 
very prevalent as causes of 
physical incapacity for work m 
an institution. When I say 
“work” I mean, of course 
manual labour of some kind. 
Mental capacity, productive of 
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otherwise, is regarded with the 
utmost suspicion, and often 
contempt, both by inmates 
and by those who should know 
petter. But the mentality of 
the average workhouse official 
is naturally somewhat low. 
Otherwise he would not be 
working in any such depressing 
capacity. 

We now come to the con- 
sideration of a definite type of 
workhouse inmate — namely, 
the so-called shirker, or, in 
local parlance, the “ Willing- 
to- work - but - won’t.” These 
people are a curious and inter- 
esting paradox. They will go 
to any amount of trouble; 
resort to any subterfuge; 
undergo all permissible punish- 
ment; in short, work very 
hard, in order to escape the 
performance of any useful act- 
ivity to which they may be 
deputed. I have watched some 
such cases carefully, and am 
absolutely certain that what 
is taken for laziness is a real 
and most pitiable mental ail- 
ment. Such men are never 
happy, never contented, never 
even resigned, and the official 
bullying some of them undergo 
only adds to their distressful 
condition. 

I do not wish to be taken 
for a vapid sentimentalist in 
the expression of this opinion. 
Discipline these men need and 
must have; work they should 
do; but it should always be 
borne in mind that they prob- 
ably never have worked on a 
steady job, and that they are 
constitutionally incapable of 
supporting the idea of prolonged 


concentration upon a task im- 
posed as such. They should, so 
to speak, be introduced to 
work by kindness, understand- 
ing, and especially by flattery 
—the kind of flattery of their 
powers which a sensible official 
might employ in asking for 
their aid in the performance 
of some necessary work, for 
the completion of which he 
was responsible. They should 
be taught to find in work a 
new friend, a real interest in 
life, and a gracious anodyne, 
by means of which they may 
at last obtain peace of mind, 
self-respect, and REST from that 
ceaseless discontent, so terrible 
in its vagueness and their own 
inability to understand it, that 
had hitherto been spoiling all 
their lives. 

Are these the councils of 
perfection, impossible of 
achievement? They are not. 
I have seen them employed 
with success over and over 
again in military surroundings, 
but I have never seen them 
tried in a workhouse. 

We come next to the cadger. 
There was at my home-from- 
home a biped—I cannot call 
him a man—who was surely 
the world’s champion in this 
creeping art. He was nick- 
named “ Auntie”’’ because he 
possessed one, of whom he 
talked continually, and upon 
whom he had lived, apparently, 
throughout his forty years. 
Curiously enough, he had the 
profile of a delicate and beauti- 
ful youth, such as one might 
expect to see in a minor poet. 
His speech and accent betrayed 
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distinct glimmerings of refine- 
ment. In fact, I very strongly 
suspected ... However, that 
was no business of mine. He 
had a nervous habit of biting 
and picking his nails that nearly 
drove one mad to watch. His 
eyes were large, dreamy, and 
of a beautiful blue. But his 
manner! What can be said 
about it? It was at once as 
ingratiating as a spaniel’s, as 
cunning as a fox’s, and as 
repulsive as a snake’s. 

For a month after his arrival 
the officials tried this new- 
comer on every job in the 
place, from cleaning cutlery to 
working in the laundry, and 
from each of these he was 
ignominiously cast forth by 
the official or inmate in charge 
with varying degrees of promp- 
titude. He did not seem to 


mind what people said to him. 
His spiritual skin was as that 


of an alligator. Neither insult 
nor contumely could pierce it. 
His mind was completely in- 
sensible to the meaning of the 
word “No,” whether accom- 
panied by expert execration or 
otherwise. He would cadge 
and be sworn at, smile and 
retire—and come and cadge 
again. Finally, he was given 
up in despair by all concerned, 
and left to practise to his 
heart’s content his one great 
accomplishment, the art of 
getting something for nothing. 
And he always succeeded in 
the end. He was the complete, 
the incomparable, the absolute 
CADGER. 

Compared with this genius 
all the other professional cad- 
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gers I ever met were the meregt 
tyros. The average specime 
of that ilk is easily identifiable 
and as easily repulsed. The 
gingerly approach and greeting, 
the reference to the weather, 
the flattering remarks upon ap 
intended victim’s personal ap: 
pearance and lot in comparison 
with his own, and finally the 
cadge, always in the form ofa 


negative supposition, are the. 


signs of his trade. 

“I suppose you don’t happen 
to have ’—whatever it ig he 
wants—“‘on you, mate, do 
you? I won’t forget you wha 
mine comes in.” And so forth 
and so on. The trouble is that 
“his”? never does come in; 
or if it does, any optimism one 
may have entertained as to 
the tenacity of his memory is 
speedily dispelled. 

Passing over the confirmed 
grumblers, the workhouse law- 
yers, and others to whose por- 
trayal only Dickens himself 
could do justice, we arrive at 
a human type of whom it is 
not pleasant even to think, far 
less to write, but a reference 
to whom is nothing less than 4 
duty. I refer to the “ Stool- 
Pigeon,” or privileged secret 
informer. 

My dormitory housed an abso- 
lutely perfect specimen of this 
contemptible tribe. He was 4 
very small shrivelled creature 
of some fifty years. By trade 
a gardener, he had early suc 
ceeded in appropriating to him- 
self all work connected with 
the Master’s garden and with 
the tomato-houses, which were 
under the personal supervision 
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of the senior labour-master. He 
also performed all kinds of 
other little duties, necessitating 
frequent journeys to all parts 
of the institution, both on the 
male and female sides. 

From sheer love of work for 
its own sake? Tell that to 
somebody of less innocence 
than Muggins ! 

One room, however, this man 
consistently avoided, and that 
was the general Day-Room. 
His own dull-grey skin was 
evidently of value in his eyes, 
and there were usually two or 
three persons in that room 
who would have liked to catch 
him there. 

The man’s large domed head 
petered away into the sharp 
mask of a jackal. His mouth 
was a lipless slit in his face, 
deeply scored at the corners. 
His nose was prominent and 
very narrow, and his eyes were 
of the palest, coldest grey. His 
general expression gave me the 
idea that he suffered from a 
permanent taste of bad almonds 
in his mouth, and though I 
never saw it, I think his 
tongue must have been of a 
dark and evil green. He was a 
human danger-signal of the 
most obvious sort; the incar- 
nate spirit of malice. 

Everything he saw—and he 
saw much—he quietly con- 
veyed to those officials who 
would listen to him, avoiding 
like poison the second labour- 
master, who detested the very 
sight of him. If he conceived 
4 dislike for any particular 
imate, he would even go so 
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far as to invent false reports 
regarding him. An incident of 
that nature respecting myself 
reached my ears, and I took 
the opportunity of showing 
the informer up, and of inform- 
ing the Board of Guardians, in 
writing, that a system of strictly 
anonymous spying was being 
practised in the ‘‘ House,” and 
encouraged by some of the staff. 
I do not flatter myself that any 
official action was taken re- 
garding my little protest, but 
at any rate I was not subjected 
to further interference of that 
or any other kind during the 
remainder of my sojourn in 
Hades. I have little doubt 
that this particular spy still 
continues to earn his extra 
ounce of tobacco—unless, of 
course, he has since met a 
sudden and violent end. 


Consider the position of an 
educated man or woman in 
such surroundings as have been 
sketched. Truly, the victim 
of Calamity treads a bleak 
road, and the penalty of failure 


is severe. Bravely, many a 
victim is treading that road, 
and many a failure is paying 
that penalty. Reasonable and 
practicable reforms and amend- 
ments of the present system 
spring to the mind. The pro- 
gress of time will bring these 
about, as it has brought others 
before them. In the mean- 
while victims and failures wait. 
Some of them still retain the 
last comfort of Hope. 

Let all who can, help to bring 
this Hope to continual fruition. 





“ FORTHWITH.” 


LIFE in the Navy occasion- 
ally provides a change from 
the daily round, the common 
task, and such a change was 
thrust on me one Sunday after- 
noon when I was ordered to 
return to my ship “forth- 
with.” This word is defined 
as meaning ‘“ immediately,” 
“without delay,’’ and in var- 
ious other ways, all signifying 
that there is need to hurry. 
I therefore did, and on arrival 
on board was handed orders 
instructing me to proceed forth- 
‘with to Barrow - in - Furness, 
where I was to take charge of 
the towing of a semi-completed 
submarine from that place to 
one of the Royal dockyards. 
So, in spite of the indifference 
of the Sunday train services, 
I proceeded on my way, and 
in due course arrived at Barrow, 
where I expected to find two 
tugs and the submarine in 
question only awaiting my ar- 
rival to set sail. In this I was 
disappointed: the suomarine 
could not be ready to sail 
for three or four days, the 
tugs were not even there, and 
no one seemed to have any 
idea as to when they might be 
expected. 

It seemed things were not 
going well. Firstly, I was 
doomed to spend several days 
in Barrow, and secondly, the 
job was not proceeding with 
the despatch that my orders 
called for; so, feeling some- 
what depressed, I returned to 


my hotel, where I happen 
across a gentleman in the ¢qoql 
trade. He knew all about my 
tugs, the Dandy and the Spry, 
and, encouraged by light x. 
freshment, he told me their gad 
story. They were at Chatham, 
whence they might sail in the 
course of the next few days; 
but a day or two either way 
would not make much differ. 
ence, as they could not leave 
Barrow until he had supplied 
them with coal, which coal, 
as far as he knew, was siill 
down a mine somewhere in 
Yorkshire, and could not pos 
sibly be produced in Barrow 
in less than ten days. His 
only encouraging information 
was that once they started, 
the tugs could take in the coal 
very quickly, so I suggested 
a couple of hours as being a 
reasonable time to take in a 
odd hundred tons of coal. He 
eyed me suspiciously, saying, 
‘You mean a couple of days.” 
I did not, but I should have 
been more nearly right if 1 
had, although I still disagree 
with him as to what is quick 
coaling. My last experient 
had been during the war, whel 
we had taken in 1200 tons i 
just over three hours, and 
even then our commander wa 
not satisfied. I should like @ 
hear that commander and the 
said coal merchant discussing 
rapid coaling. 

A day or two later I © 
ceived confirmation of the coal 
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merchant’s news, and, having 
geen the submarine in a satis- 
factory state for being towed 
round Land’s End, there was 
nothing to keep me in Barrow, 
so I retired to an out-of-the- 
way place in the Lakes, re- 
tuming to Barrow a week 
later. Here I found the tugs 
busy with their rapid coaling, 
which would be finished the 
following day, so I met the 
senior tug-master and arranged 
to sail with the morning tide 
the next day, actually about 
8 AM. I now had to interest 
myself in the weather fore- 
casts which I received from 
the Air Ministry, as the only 
active part I was allowed by 
my orders to take was to 
decide when to start and when 
and where to seek shelter in 
the event of running into bad 
weather once we had started. 
Otherwise I had nothing to do 
but to take the ‘‘can” in the 
event of anything going amiss 
with the submarine ; and real- 
ising this to be my principal 
funetion, I had taken very good 
care to see that the submarine 
was in a seaworthy condition, 
a8 there would be no one on 
board her throughout the 
journey. 

The day of our departure 
alrived, and. I must say J did 
not think the weather looked 
very promising. Rut the Air 
Ministry forecast was encour- 
aging, so there was nothing 
for it but to depart and hope 
for the best, and at about 
7AM. on a cold raw morning 
I arrived at the Dandy and 
the Spry in the Ramsden Dock. 
VOL. OCXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLVIII. 
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I was not aware which tug 
I was to take passage in, but 
I soon decided that I would 
prefer the Dandy to the Spry. 
The latter was next to the 
dock wall, and it seemed all 
was not well on board—a small 
man with the face of an ex- 
prize fighter was being ex- 
tremely personal to two large 
grimy men; the former I 
took to be the Captain and 
the latter to be stokers—and 
in this I was right. The con- 
versation was entirely one- 
sided, and I was filled with 
admiration of the Captain’s 
conversational powers, and par- 
ticularly with the fluent manner 
in which he described all the 
ancestors, relations, and pos- 
sible descendants of the two 
men. No doubt they would 
have refuted some of the Cap- 
tain’s statements, but they had 
not a chance, and retired from 
the bridge before this torrent 
of abuse and two horny fists 


-which were being waved in 


their faces in a most menac- 
ing manner. The conversation 
had given no indication of 
the possible cause of the 
trouble, except that the Cap- 
tain appeared to think very 
lowly of their families, but it 
seemed highly improbable that 
he had sent for them at this 
early hour to apprise them of 
that fact; but as they dis- 
appeared below he gave a 
clue as he roared, ‘ Ashes! 
Ashes! you wait till we get 
to sea—I will trim the coal 
and hump the ashes, blast 
you!” And having spat neatly 
over the side he turned to eye 
G 
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me, so I wished him good- 
morning, and inquired if he 
was having any trouble. 
““ Trouble ? What do you mean 
by trouble?’ SoIsuggested that 
his two firemen did not seem 
quite happy about something. 
“Oh, them bastards; there 
ain’t notrouble withthem. You 
see it’s like this: we carry two 
firemen and two trimmers. 
Well, one of the trimmers was 
a Bolshevik and a Sinn Feiner, 
so we fires him at Chatham, 
and when we arrives here the 
other one reckons he ain’t 
agoing to trim all the coal and 
hump all the ashes, so he 


clears off. Well, I wires to 
the owners for two more trim- 
mers, and blarst me if they 
don’t send back the same Bol- 
shevik and Sinn Feiner what 
we fired at Chatham along 


with another half-baked bas- 
tard. Well, the crew ain’t 
going to stand for the Bolshevik 
and Sinn Feiner being on board, 
so they takes him ashore and 
throws him through the power- 
house window up yonder, and 
when the other blighter sees 
what they have done to his 
mate, blarst me if he don’t 
clear off out of it too, so now 
we've got no trimmers, and 
them blarsted firemen say they 
ain’t agoing to sea to trim the 
coal and hump the ashes as 
well as fire the furnaces, so I 
tells them I will trim the coal 
and hump the ashes when we 
gets to sea—you see me.” 
That seemed to have settled 
the matter, but I was relieved 
to learn that I was taking 
passage in the Dandy, and I 
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went in search of the Captain, 
who, I was told, was along the 
dock. He was, and I found 
him engaged in a heated alter. 
cation with a gentleman in 
bowler hat; but here the con- 
versation was not one-sided, 
the bowler-hatted gent having 
quite his share, and I quickly 
gathered that a broken power 
house window was the cause 
of all the trouble. The Cap 
tain of the Spry had mentioned 
something about a power-house 
window, so I listened with a 
certain amount of interest. The 
bowler-hatted gent, it appeared, 
was in charge of the docks, 
and finding one of his power 
house. windows broken, had at 
once decided that the crews of 
the tugs were responsible, and 
80 convinced was he that he 
declined to open the lock gates 
until he had been paid &. 
The Captain of the Daniy 
emphatically denied that any 
members of the crews of either 
tug had as much as looked at 
a power-house window, or alter- 
natively that if they had broken 
it, £5 was a most excessive 
charge for one window; and 
finally, that the bowler-hatted 
gent was wasting his time, # 
the combined crews of the 
two tugs could not raise five 
shillings between them, let alone 
£5. The only point on which 
I felt inclined to agree with 
the Captain was that £5 was 
an excessive charge for a Wilk 
dow; but, of course, ther 
was not likely to be much of 
the window left after a mal 
had been thrown through ih 
However, the bowler - hatted 
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gent was offensively firm in 
his demand for £5, and there 
seemed little prospect of our 
leaving until it was forthcom- 
ing, so I suggested to the 
Captain that perhaps he would 
pay the £5. The suggestion 
seemed to cause him pain, but 
he quickly recovered, and re- 
taliated by suggesting that I 
should pay; but I was no 
more inclined to do so than he 
was, so it seemed we were 
doomed to remain at Barrow. 
I had informed all the neces- 
sary authorities that we were 
sailing at 8 A.M., so I now had 
to inform them this was not so, 
and I retired to the nearest 
telephone. I had just got 
through to the first of these 
personages when the bowler- 
hatted gent arrived and made 
signs that he would parley 
with me. It seemed that on 
consideration he had decided 
that our presence was 80 re- 
pugnant to him that he was 
willing to forgo his £5 in 
order to be rid of wus, and 
that we had better go quickly, 
a the tide would not serve 
much longer, and I need hardly 
say we went as quickly as 
possible. 

AS soon as we were clear of 
Walney Channel we dropped 
the pilot, veered the submarine 
astern, and away we went with 
one tug towing on each bow. 
The weather by now was not 
—s at all promising, and by 
way of being encouraging the 
Captain remarked that we 
were in for some dirty weather, 
and if he had had his way he 
would not have put to sea. 
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However, we were at sea, and 
by the afternoon the weather 
was very much worse, so I 
informed the Captain I wished 
to put in to Holyhead, and 
very much against his will we 
went there, his view being that 
once at sea it is best to stay 
there. Under normal circum- 
stances I would have agreed 
with him, but having an empty 
submarine astern, with many 
holes in her hull only blocked 
by wooden plugs, I felt I 
would like to see how these 
were bearing the strain before 
we faced the full force of a 
westerly gale which we might 
encounter off Land’s End. So 
to Holyhead we went. 

Under no_ circumstances 
could this tug be described as 
comfortable: the saloon was 
right aft between the screws so 
that the vibration was terrific, 
the bos’un and the three en- 
gineers had bunks at either 
side, while the Chief Engineer 
and Mate had cabins opening 
out of the forward end. The 
hatch, even when closed, let in 
more water than air, and as 
this was the only means of 
ventilation the atmosphere be- 
came more than thick, par- 
ticularly as there was a large 
stove which burned fiercely and 
unceasingly in the centre of the 
compartment. Here we took 
our meals—breakfast, dinner, 
and tea,—and at each and all 
we had hash, nothing but hash, 
and vile hash at that. Luckily 
I am a good sailor, and in 
spite of everything I managed 
to face every meal, but 
seldom with less enthusiasm, 
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particularly as the Captain’s 
false teeth were a bad fit. It 
required a very sound set of 
dentures to deal with the hash. 
Unfortunately his were not up 
to the work, and frequently 
his teeth remained firmly closed 
when his jaws opened. This 
naturally put a stop to his 
powers of mastication until the 
whole outfit had been dragged 
out, cleaned, readjusted, and 
replaced, and I may say I 
could do very little with my 
food until the evolution was 
completed. Fortunately I had 
a cabin on the bridge where I 
could get plenty of fresh air, 
and here I spent most of my 
time in comparative comfort, 
except when I took off my shoes. 
The cabin was immediately 
above one of the boilers, so 
that the deck was almost 
red-hot, but I soon learned 
to avoid this trouble. By 
way of completing our dis- 
comfort on this first day the 
dynamo refused to work, and 
we had the smell of ill-trimmed 
oil-lamps added to the already 
pungent atmosphere in the 
saloon. 

However, we arrived at Holy- 
head during the middle watch, 
and early next morning I 
boarded the submarine, where 
I found everything as it should 
be, in spite of the rough 
weather we had met the night 
before. So I was quite prepared 
to proceed on our way as soon 
as the weather moderated, but 
this it showed no sign of doing. 
After the usual breakfast the 
Chief Engineer, who, as might 
be expected, hailed from Glas- 
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gow, inquired if I knew aught 


of these “dymanos.” Ag J 
had lived among such things 
for some years, I owned to g 
slight knowledge, whereupon I 
was invited to accompany him 
to the engine-room to see if J 
could diagnose the cause of the 
trouble in this particular 
machine. But it seemed my 
assistance was not required, 
for on arriving at the machine 
in question, the Chief laid his 
hand on the field-coils, and 
said, ‘‘ Now i will tell you what 
the trouble is—there are no 
volts in these commutators, 
and if there are no volts in the 
commutators then there will be 
no light.” This was said with 
such an air of finality that I 
could but agree with him, 
“and,” he continued, “ until 
we get some volts in these com- 
mutators, there will be n0 
light.” This again was such 4 
definite statement that I could 
but inquire if he knew of any 
method whereby volts could be 
induced to appear in a “ com 
mutator,” and to my surprise 
he readily propounded a scheme. 
Apparently two electricians had 
been sent on board while they 
were at Barrow to look ove 
this machine, and according to 
the Chief they had charged the 
“commutators” with volts, 
but from his description it was 
obvious that they had been 
merely testing the insulation of 
the machine with a megget, 
and he was most indignant 
when I suggested this to him. 
“I tell you,” he said, “1 saw 
them doing it. One of them 
turned the handle on the box 
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while the other joined the 
commutators up in turn to the 
pox, and the one turning the 
handle kept calling out the 
number of volts he had put 
in.” I politely inquired what 
had happened to all these 
yolts, but he could only account 
for their absence by sup- 
posing that the job had not 
been done properly, and as 
there was not one of these 
magic boxes of volts on board, 


it seemed that we were doomed 


to the smell of oil-lamps for the 
remainder of the trip. 

The thought of this was so 
repugnant to me that I de- 
cided to see if I could not find 
@ more easily cured defect in 
the machine, so I opened the 
cover over the part of the 


‘dynamo that I had been taught 


to call the commutator, and 
there, instead of seeing some 
moderately brightly polished 
strips of copper, I saw nothing 
but a congealed mess of oil and 
salt crystals. This was bad 
enough, but on lifting one of 
the brushes I found the end 
looked as if it had been bitten 
off by a dog, and further in- 
vestigation showed that all the 
brushes were in the same state. 
This seemed a very good reason 
for the failure of the dynamo, 
but not wishing to hurt the 
feelings of the Chief, I casually 
suggested that if he had any 
one with nothing particular to 
do that morning he might be 
wefully employed scraping this 
end of the machine clean, and 
having done that he might 
then file the ends of the brushes 
to the same curve as the 


coppery part, as they were 
really intended to bed well on 
to this part. After considerable 
deliberation, the Chief thought 
the second engineer might not 
have a great deal to do, and 
might as well do this as any- 
thing else, so he was sent for 
and given lengthy instructions 
which left him in no small 
doubt as to what he was re- 
quired to do, but I managed to 
give a few hints on bedding 
brushes and cleaning commu- 
tators before we left him. 

I then departed ashore to 
inform the necessary authorities 
of our arrival, and to ask for 
the latest weather forecasts, 
which, when they arrived, were 
not at all encouraging, so I 
decided that we should have 
to wait until at least the next 
day before we could sail. 
After a restful day ashore I 
returned on board after dinner 
to find the tug a blaze of light. 
The Chief was pacing the deck 
looking rather less mournful 
than usual. ‘“‘ Lights burning, 
I see, Chief,” I said cheerfully. 
*““ Aye,” he replied, “but it 
was naught to do with what 
you said it was; there was 
naught wrong with the ‘dy- 
mano,’ the trouble was in the 
governor of the turbo which 
was making the ‘dymano’ go 
too fast.” This was another 
new theory to me, so I sug- 
gested that it was usually 
understood that the faster a 
dynamo went the more volts 
it made. “‘ Aye,” he replied, 
“that is so within limits, but 
there comes a time when a 
‘dymano’ can turn so fast it 
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can’t make volts.” He must 
have mistaken my look of 
surprise for disappointment, for 
he graciously added, ‘‘ Mark 
you, I am not saying there was 
any harm done by doing what 
you said we ought to do.” 
But whatever the cause of the 
trouble may have been, we had 
no more foul-smelling oil-lamps 
that trip, which was really all 
that mattered. 

The weather forecasts re- 
mained unfavourable until the 
third day, when we once more 
set sail, and with rapidly im- 
proving weather we made good 
progress. The Captain ap- 


peared to navigate by instinct, 
as he seldom consulted a chart 
and never laid off a course, yet 
land and lights always ap- 
peared at the expected time 
on the right bearing, so I one 


day asked him how he achieved 
these results. ‘‘ Mister,’ he 
replied, ‘““ when you have been 
doing this for forty-five years 
you will know your way with- 
out such things as charts.” I 
am prepared to take his word 
for it, and any way in his case 
it was correct. There was, 
however, one person on board 
who did not trust the Captain’s 
navigation, and that was the 
old Chief. Going up-Channel 
I had several times observed 
him gazing intently over the 
starboard bow, so I inquired 
what he was expecting to see. 
*“‘ France,” was the somewhat 
unexpected answer; and when 
I asked him why he expected 
to see France, he informed me 
that the Captain was no navi- 
gator, and he knew we were 
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heading for the French Coast, 
although the next land we ex. 
pected to make was St Cather. 
ine’s in the Isle of Wight, 
Fortunately his knowledge of 
navigation was about equal 
to his knowledge of electricity, 
for we made St Catherine's 
when and where we expected 
it, much to the disappointment 
of the old Chief, and late one 
Saturday night we anchored in 
St Helen’s Roads. 

I was roused early the folloy- 
ing morning by the Captain, 
who wanted to know if] 
could read signals, as the signal 
station ashore appeared to be 
trying to signal to us, and no 
one on board could read the 
signals. This I did not doubt, 
as all signalling between the 
tugs had been done by the 
human voice. Many times du- 
ing the night I had heards 
“toot ” on the syren to attract 
attention, and then a roa, 
** Jack, starboard two points!” 
and an answering roar from 
Jack, who was the Captain of 
the Spry, ‘“‘Starboard two 
points it is.” 

This method had _ sufficed 
for navigating the two tug 
round Land’s End, but it now 
failed, as, being more than 4 
mile from the shore, even the 
captains’ stentorian voices could 
not carry the distance, so I 
had to do the best I could, 
and eventually received i- 
structions to proceed up hat 
bour to a berth alongside the 
dockyard wall. This we did, 
and I must say I was feeling 
a little doubtful of my recep 
tion, as it was exactly thre 
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weeks since I had been ordered 
to proceed forthwith to bring 
this submarine to Portsmouth, 
put I felt that under the cir- 
cumstances I could not have 
been quicker, so it was no 
good worrying. 

A naval dockyard is not a 
very lively place on a Sunday 
morning, and the only person 
to receive us was a policeman, 
who obligingly took our lines 
and helped to secure the sub- 
marine, and, this done, the 
tugs retired to another part 
of the yard, leaving me with 
the, policeman and the sub- 
marine. I, too, prepared to 
depart, but this at once roused 
the policeman, who had an 
idea that some one ought to 
be in charge of the vessel, and 
he objected to her being left 
on his beat, particularly as he 
had no warning of our arrival. 
It took me some time to con- 
vince this policeman that the 
vessel was quite harmless, but 
Thad, then and there, to report 
personally at the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Office, and if he, the 
policeman, insisted on some 
one looking after the sub- 
marine, then I could only 
suggest he should do so him- 
self. This idea did not appeal 
to him at all, but I left him 
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with a promise that I would 
return and let him know what 
the views of the Commander- 
in-Chief might be. 

The representative of the 
Commander-in-Chief to whom 
I reported was not quite cer- 
tain that it was a policeman’s 
job to look after a submarine, 
but he eventually agreed that 
under the circumstances there 
was nothing else to be done 
until the following day, so I 
returned to retrieve my baggage 
and to break the news to the 
policeman. I really do not 
think the submarine can have 
caused him much trouble, as 
some four years later I saw 
the same submarine lying not 
far from where I had left her. 
Her outward appearance was 
unchanged, and on inquiry I 
learnt that nothing had been 
touched inside her either, so 
I have often wondered who 
really was in such a hurry to 
have her towed away from 
Barrow and brought to Ports- 
mouth. However, after an- 
other year or two had rolled 
by somebody became inter- 
ested in her once more, and 
she was towed to another dock- 
yard, there to be completed 
so that she can now go “ forth- 
with ’” without the aid of tugs. 
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SEROW. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. KENNION, C.I.E. 


THE glamour that surrounds 
a woodcock is due not only to 
its solitary woodland habits 
and the mystery of its coming 
and going, but also to an 
element of unexpectedness 
about the bird, a certain elu- 
siveness. It is something of 
the same kind that has led to 
the serow being esteemed among 
the elect of Himalayan big 
game. Men that have done a 
good deal of shooting in that 
region have mostly spied a 
serow at one time or another, 
many have shot one or two, 
but there must be few indeed 
that have so much as seen 
half a dozen. My first glimpse 
of the beast was in Kashmir 
many years ago. We had left 
camp early on our way to a 
glen where was said to be a 
stag of many points. As we 
had far to go my rifle was in 
its cover on the shikari’s broad 
back. On the right of the 
ridge on which we were walk- 
ing a forest of deodars fell 
away to sombre depths; on 
our left a scarred hillside, 
dotted with low scrub and 
littered with fallen rocks, was 
just beginning to light up under 
the beams of the rising sun. 
What a morning! Youth, the 
untrodden snow, crisp and 
sparkling as life itself, the big 
stag in front! Suddenly Ram- 
zana shouted, ““Serow! serow!”’ 
A beast was bounding over the 
rocks below me like the very 


devil—and I use the simile 
advisedly. There he was, hoofs, 
short black horns, donkey-like 
ears, uncouth, black as Satan, 
with an unlustrous rusty black- 
ness. The devil himself. More- 
over, writers on Natural History, 
who ought to know—about 
serow that is,—assert that he 
awakens the mountains at times 
with an unearthly scream, and 
that when charging his eye 
have in them a red fiendish 
gleam. Truth compels me to 
state that I have neither heard 
the scream nor seen the gleam, 
though curiously enough it hap- 
pens that my several meetings 
with serow have all been of a 
kind to make the exclamation 
*“* Well, I’m d—d!”’ peculiarly 
appropriate. This may be only 
coincidence. The name Nemor- 
hedus Bubalinus which has 
been given him means, I believe, 
nothing worse than “goat- 
antelope.”’ 

By the time I had the rifle 
out of its cover and loaded the 
serow was far away, going 
across the hillside, as I have 
said, like the devil ; over bushes 
and rocks and fallen trees, 
taking every obstacle with ridi- 
culous ease, and, of course, 
out of shot. Then he was lost 
to view. I would have for 
gone my chance of the stag 
for that serow, as one would @ 
shot at a tall cock pheasant for 
a woodcock. I never saw him 
again, and in many years’ shoot- 
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ing in the western part of the 
Himalaya I never came across 
another. 

It was not till the last two 
years of my service, spent in 
Nepal, that I had another 
glimpse of the beast. In that 
country, hidden in the dense 
vegetation that clothes the 
gorges below the snow-line, 
serow may be said to abound. 
But you don’t see them—not 
much! After all, what do I 
mean by “‘abound’’? One or 
two in a glen of ten thousand 
acres? Perhaps. It is impos- 
sible so much as to guess. 
I was anxious to bag one of 
these beasts, for its own rare 
sake and for the more ignoble 
reason that, with few excep- 
tions, I had shot every kind 
of beast that was to be shot 
between, say, Bagdad and Cal- 
cutta, and of these exceptions 
the serow was the most notable. 

My wife, daughter, and self 
rode out one morning through 
the wonderful city of Khat- 
mandu, where streets are vistas 
of gold-roofed pagodas, the 
lights and shadows of their 
airy architecture suggesting 
avenues of cedar-trees, where 
at every turn you are faced by 
Images—gods, beasts, and men 
im stone and metal and wood, 
of all sizes and of more than 
heraldic. grotesqueness. The 
stranger rubs his eyes in amaze- 
ment, The men and women 
& motley throng, Aryans from 
the plains of the south, Mongols 
from the steppes of the north, 
and that blend of the two 
Which, superior to either, has 
Produced the Gurkha. Then 
VOL, COXXIII.—NO. MCCOXLVII. 
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across the sacred river, whence 
through the morning mists we 
could see the massive piles of 
Pashpatinath and the smoke 
of its funeral pyres. The city 
left behind, we rode through 
miles of rich terraced fields, to 
where a spur of the Phulchoah 
range throws a dark arm into 
the cultivated valley. On this 
one of the Nepalese princes 
had built himself a pleasance 
whence one could look over 
the saucer-like depression and 
picture it as it was in bygone 
ages, a great blue lake lying 
quiet among the mountains. 
But not less beautiful now, for 
the eye could range from the 
vivid green of the nearer rice- 
fields to the paler green of 
those more distant, the city 
glittering far away in a luminous 
haze, while beyond on high 
reclined the great white Titans 
of the snows in a line that 
stretched from east to west. 

In front of the building a 
fountain splashed into a marble 
tank inhabited by friendly fish 
that would nibble a tentative 
forefinger. The surrounding 
garden, hot and odorous with 
flowers, was the haunt of butter- 
flies of unforgettable beauty ; 
while the air was full of the 
hum of bees, the cooing of wood- 
pigeons, the crow of jungle 
cocks and kalij pheasants. At 
dusk one heard quite close the 
sharp bark of kakar (muntjac), 
now here, now there, and by 
taking pains one could get a 
glimpse of their little red forms 
on the fringe of the jungle. 
We and a spaniel would return 
from a morning’s walk with a 
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couple of woodcock, and so that 
English people mad as our- 
selves might lack for nothing, 
nature had provided round the 
little palace open undulating 
ground that only required the 
finishing touches of flags and 
holes to convert it into a golf 
course. For the satisfaction of 
those who disbelieve in oint- 
ments without flies, roses with- 
out thorns, and Paradises with- 
out serpents, I must admit the 
existence of leeches. 

Narbir was a little soldier in 
the Legation Escort, and, being 
a Gurkha, was a shikari. I do 
not in this respect mean to 
compare him with a Tharu or 
suchlike jungle dweller, for he 
was born a tiller of the soil, 
and as a hunter therefore was 
an amateur. The real shikaris 
of Asia are not to be found 
amongst town dwellers or even 
agriculturists, but amongst the 
pastoral and aboriginal peoples, 
the goatherds of the mountains, 
the shepherds of the plains, 
the dwellers in forests and 
terais. To the one nature may 
become an open book, the other 
is part of nature himself, Pan’s 
very offspring. One evening 
he turned up with two small 
wild men he had enlisted to 
explore with him the dark 
wooded mountains to the south, 
their skins bearing the marks 
of work among thorn and under- 
growth, and the Gurkha’s trium- 
phant salute told a tale. He 
had not only seen a serow, 
but had discovered its retreat 
during the noonday heats. We 
went outside. Looking south 
there was a high conical hill, 
on the top of which was a 
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small but very holy shring 
visited by pilgrims on one day 
of the year. Narbir pointed 
upwards to where a beam of 
sunlight cut the blue hazy 
darkness. Just there, he told 
us, in thick jungle was a 
overhanging rock; below it 
ledge, where a serow had made 
his retreat, protected from sun, 
rain, and storms. It had been 
his house, his fort, his refuge 
for many days. But from 
where we were no rock could 
be seen even with the glasses, 
nothing to break the uniform 
greenery which fell sheer down 
like a curtain hung from the 
sky. 

Our road next morning was 
easy for some way, as we fo 
lowed the pilgrims’ track asit 
wound among the hills. As 
soon as we left it walking was 
at an end. I could not longer 
watch Narbir’s exceedingly 
shapely brown legs in front of 
me, but only his leathery heels. 
No doubt to an Alpinist it 
would have been a mene 
** scramble,” and if as I sup 
pose that is how one would 
describe a mouse’s ascent mp 
an ivy-covered wall, the tem 
may be allowed to pass. We 
had been progressing upwards, 
hands, feet, and toe-nails for 
an hour or so, when Narbit 
sat down and nodded, indicating 
that the serow’s cranny was @ 
a level with us—and neat 
“How near?” I whispered: 
‘Near, quite near.” Rifle i 


one hand and holding on @ 


branches and creepers with the 
other, I crept forward will 
infinite care. The woods were 
still, and a twig snapped will 
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a noise that sounded terrible. 
A touch on my back. Narbir 
was pointing with his fore- 
finger just in front. A big grey 
rock above me was dimly out- 
lmed through the trees, the 
lower part hidden by a dense 
tangle. If he was there at all, 
the serow must be under the 
rock and quite close. Peering 
about to get a clearer view, I 
could still see nothing. Is he 
lying alert and listening? Has 
he vanished silently away ? 
Suddenly, through the thicket 
a black shadow rose, and in 
one movement fell over the 
precipice. There was a crash 
fifty feet below, and then a 
succession of crashes growing 
fainter and fainter. The little 


man laughed, as a Gurkha does 
under all circumstances. I 
looked at the spot where Ne- 


morhedus had been lying. He 
had certainly chosen his retreat 
well. A panther might have 
stalked him successfully, a two- 
legged man with a rifle hardly. 
Chance the second was gone. 

A few days later Narbir, in 
consultation with his little 
jungle friends, had arranged a 
drive. The beaters had gone 
offearly. Our route that morn- 
ing was in a different direction 
up @ narrow valley, crossing 
and recrossing a stream that 
came tumbling and foaming 
over the stones. Mornings and 
evenings the sound of deep- 
toned bells had reached us 

somewhere among the 
labyrinthine hills, and now, 
following our guide, my wife 
and I presently found the way 
by a temple’s grey 
moss-grown walls. Facing us 
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a heavy wooden door was open, 
and, taking the path through, 
we found ourselves in the temple 
courtyard. A masonry tank of 
clear mountain water fed from 
the stream formed the centre 
of the square. On the opposite 
side the doors of the shrine, 
guarded by grinning stone 
beasts, stood open, and we 
caught a faint sacrificial whiff 
of incense and what-not. A 
little Newar maid bearing an 
armful of flowers entered by 
the farther gate, and, making 
her way to the temple doors, 
disappeared into the gloom. 
Presently she came out empty- 
handed, and with a shy glance 
at the white strangers, left by 
the gate she had come in at. 
Here surely, amid the ever- 
lasting hills, remote and se- 
cluded, must be the abode of 
peace. We did not risk dis- 
enchantment by looking into 
the temple’s dim interior, only 
to descry perhaps some red 
many -armed monster before 
whom the simple offering had 
been laid. At Narbir’s behest 
we left a silver coin or two at 
the temple to placate, if so it 
might be, the spirits of the 
glen. At that moment neither 
he nor we considered that other 
more personal spirit which is 
always waiting round the corner 
to bring on us confusion and 
disaster, well called by Poe the 
“‘ Spirit of the Perverse.” 

Past the temple we followed 
the stony track for an hour or 
so till Narbir halted at a point 
where it lay high above the 
stream. The opposite side of 
the valley was to be beaten, and 
our stand was below us on the 
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hither side of the water and 
perhaps twenty yards above it. 
From here the hillside facing 
us rose very steeply to a high 
pine-fringed ridge. Just oppo- 
site our stand the dark-green 
curtain had been rent by a 
landslide, making a steep bare 
gash perhaps sixty yards long 
vertically and ten or fifteen 
yards across: In this sylvan 
theatre we, so to speak, had 
the centre seats in the dress 
circle, the stream below was 
the orchestra, the naked streak 
of earth with properties littered 
about such as boulders and 
tree trunks, the stage; while 
dark forest formed background 
and wings impenetrable to the 
eye, so that nothing moving in 
it could be seen. An excellent 
setting if the serow would be 
so kind as to walk on to the 
stage. A big “if”! Granted 
that somewhere on the moun- 
tain’s broad flank a serow lay 
hidden, could thirty or forty 
beaters, or a regiment of beaters 
for that matter, push him on 
to this little open space when 
a thousand secret paths ex- 
isted by which he could reach 
another glen? My morning’s 
hopes had grown cold indeed, 
but I said nothing to Narbir, 
as the whole thing had been 
arranged, and the beaters were 
in their places waiting for the 
signal. To my wife, however, 
when Narbir had gone, I said 
something about the absurdity 
of the plan. But she—lucky 
woman—had the tempera- 
ment of the optimist. ‘“ My 
dear A.,”’ I replied, “‘ you know 
as well as I do that the entire 
art of driving is to take advan- 
tage of a natural line of retreat. 


You cannot drive wild beast 
where they don’t want to g0, 
It’s not a sheep-dog trial. [If 
there is a serow on that hill 
side can you imagine our thirty 
beaters in thick stuff, a hu. 
dred yards between each 
man——”’ But the beat had 
begun. <A distant noise of 
shouting indicated that the 
men had formed a semicircle, 
the centre of the line being 
near the top of the hill, pretty 
near three thousand feet above 
the stream. Very, very slowly 
they came nearer. Though 
hopes may be faint, there is 
something in the noise of beat 
ing in a forest with its posi- 
bilities and anticipations and 
hopes and fears that “rev 
up” the heart-beats of the 
oldest and the most pessimistic, 
Unlikely though it was, if I 
was to get a chance at all, it 
would probably be at a serow 
crossing the stage in two 
bounds, so I was prepared 
for a quick shot. When the 
beaters were a couple of hu 
dred yards or more away, there 
came a sudden crescendo i 
the noise, short shouts of ex 
citement, and then—the mush 
of an animal. But he did not 
show on the stage. The silence 
that followed seemed to show 
that the animal, whatever it 
was, had broken back. The 
the beaters’ noises began agaill 
and I noticed a lack of convit- 
tion in the shouts: they were 
of the perfunctory kind that 
beaters make when they know 
the beast has gone. And n0W 
the beaters have closed ™ 
One can be seen at the topo 
the gash ; some on the 

are already out by the stream 
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side and are lying down drink- 
I got up and stretched 

myself after the tension. 

“And that’s that,” I said 
as I extracted the cartridges 
from my rifle—click, click, click. 
They had reached the bottom 
of my pocket when out of the 
corner of my eye I saw some- 
thing that made me look sharply 
up. On the stage a black 
donkey-like beast walking, not 
sixty yards away! The serow 
was three-quarters of the way 
across the opening, my rifle 
empty. It does not take long 
to get a cartridge into the 
breech of a rifle, neither does it 
take a serow long to cover, even 
at a walk, a matter of five 
yards; so it happened that 
when I slammed home the bolt 
and threw up the rifle for a 
shot, it was not at the serow I 
fired in desperation, for he 
was gone, but at a tree behind 
which he had disappeared a 
half second before. There was 
another hullabaloo from the 
beaters as the animal burst 
through them and was gone 
for ever. Curtain? I wished 
there had been one! 

Presently Narbir came up. 

“You didn’t get him?” he 
said. 


“ No.” 
Eyeing the spot, ‘‘ It was not 
far ? ” 


“No, it was not far.” 

“ He was going slowly ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “slowly; I 
was not loaded.” 

Wonderingly, ‘‘ But I heard 
& shot ? ”’ 

“Yes, you heard a shot. 
Narbir, I'll tell you all about 
it some other time. Now call 
the beaters up.” 
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My wife walked back with 
me in sympathetic — silence. 
After all—beyond the expres- 
sion alluded to earlier—what 
was there to be said? That 
was chance number three, and 
if one may quote Mr Winston 
Churchill’s words in a some- 
what different context, ‘‘ Three 
times is a lot!” 

The next few days I spent 
in “still hunting,” a form of 
exercise calculated in that 
country to take off the last 
ounce of superfluous weight, 
but I saw no serow. Our time 
drew to a close, and for the 
last day’s operation Narbir pro- 
posed a beat for the serow of the 
rock cranny, the black shadow 
that had flung itself over the 
cliff. It was just possible he 
might be back again. This 
time my wife and I were 
posted in a small ravine on 
the jungle-clothed hillside, 
whence one could get a fairly 
clear view for seventy or eighty 
yards below us, a little winding 
glade, as it were, about the 
width of a broad ride. In 
every other direction low trees 
and bushes closed usin. There 
we sat, quiet as mice. The 
beat was long and was being 
carried out silently; the day 
hot, still, soporific. Sounds 
reached us faintly from far 
below, a distant boom where 
they were quarrying marble 
for Khatmandu, the tinkle of 
a Sheep bell. From the direc- 
tion of the beaters presently 
there came a strange sound 
of movement, a rustling and 
a scrambling. <A troop of 
monkeys came by, travelling 
on the ground and on the 
tree-tops. They were in no 
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hurry, the old men were in 
front, behind them the general 
crowd. The mothers had babies 
clinging round their necks, ad- 
hering quite unaided, and so, 
unlike our tiresome children, 
no encumbrance at all. With 
the glasses one could see their 
wide-open eyes and wondering 
faces. I always think that 
in a monkey’s face, wizened 
and wistful, one reads more of 
the pathos and unplumbed mys- 
tery of millions of years’ up- 
ward struggle than in that of 
any other living creature. 
Stilmess once more. Then 
@ branch cracked. Another 
nearer. We knew that could 
be no serow. It seems to be a 
characteristic of animals living 
solitary lives—except the cats 
—to get away from danger 
more blindly and precipitately 
than those that have social 
instincts. Compare the head- 
long rush of a solitary sambur 
or a bull bison too old for the 
herd, or of a bear, with the 
retreat of a herd, deer, sheep, 
or goats. The latter may go 
racing, but it is with the assur- 
ance given by the multiplica- 
tion of eyes and noses, with 
circumspection, giving the word 
its most literal meaning. We 
became aware that a cheetal 
stag was standing in the sun 
stream just below us, his spotted 
coat gleaming gold. Two hinds 
followed as he passed on. A 
swish through the air and a 
cock pheasant alighted quite 
close, and seeing us, ran on in 
a hurry. What a splendid 
fellow he was! In some parts 
the kalij is a real silver pheas- 
ant; in others he is practically 
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an “all black”; and there is 
every gradation between the 
two, a grey effect resulting 
from beautiful vermiculations 
of black and silver. The amount 
of blackness and silver in the 
many local varieties is believed 
to depend on the nature of the 
country, forests standing for 
black and open country and 
snows for silver, which after 
all is what one might expect, 
The Nepal bird is one of the 
blackest of the tribe, being 
black even to the crest on his 
head. The next excitement 
was a civet, striped and ringed. 
He was unalarmed, and went 
nosing about working very eam- 
estly for a livelihood. We 
seemed to be in the line ofa 
general march past—everything 
except the serow. 

Silence once more. Suddenly 
my wife whispered, ‘‘ Listen!” 
Some eight seconds after she 
had uttered this pregnant re 
mark a serow was lying stone 
dead at or on our feet. This 
sounds a little abrupt, but #0 
was the event. The noise 
my wife had heard was the 
first of a succession of crashes 
which came rapidly nearer. A 
black beast had burst from 
the bushes right on the top of 
us. A rifle had gone off—no 
time for aim. If a bayonet 
had been attached to the rifle 
the serow would have impaled 
himself—and there he lay. Pos 
sibly at the very last. moment 
he turned, as the small round 
hole of my bullet was on the 
shoulder. A shaft of sunshine 
through the trees lit up a tiny 
trickle of scarlet over the rusty 
black coat. Poor old devil! 
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HEARSE HOUSE. 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SCOTS DOCTOR. 


‘‘ Ephialtes and Judas of old held the bays 
For selling the side that they fought on : 
They’d have sung very small had they lived in your days,— 
Jack Churchill and Murray of Broughton !” 


THERE was a short segment 
of the drive, where it curved 
through the dense belt of 
beeches to the gates, that was 
hidden both from the latter 
and from the house and gar- 
dens. Here, in the cool aqua- 
marine twilight of the avenue, 
le Chemineau stationed himself 
to wait. Far overhead the 
vault of boughs met and inter- 
laced in a green haze of foliage, 
and on either hand the lofty 
serried boles and tangled under- 
growth seemed primeval and 
impenetrable. Yet a busy town, 
although invisible, was close 
at hand; and from its streets 
a steady hum of human life 
pulsed like a refrain to the 
chittering of woodland crea- 
tures and the tiny rustlings of 
leaf and branch. 

The. Captain waited with 
exemplary patience, digging 
little patterns with his cane in 
the coarse gravel of the drive, 
and sometimes humming softly 
to himself. He was ready to 
step back among the trees at 
the first sound of footsteps ; 
but no one passed that way. 
If any were leaving or coming 
to the great house, they chose 
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a less public route. Once he 
produced his snuff-box, but 
remembering the proximity of 
the porter’s lodge, returned it 
to his pocket unopened, and 
once he consulted his jewelled 
gew-gaw of a watch. Several 
times he yawned, for com- 
munion with Nature, except 
perhaps in the sophisticated 
garden of Mr Pope, was not 
then practised as an art. He 
had been at his post, in fact, 
for upwards of fifteen minutes, 
and was growing very bored, 
when he heard the noise of 
some large body forcing its 
way through the undergrowth 
behind him. Vestiges of a path, 
long unused, were here dis- 
cernible to an acute eye; and 
by this obliterated route pres- 
ently came thrusting through 
the trees the black and crimson 
of Dr M‘Leod, puffing and 
blowing like Silenus, his large 
hands sweeping aside the sap- 
lings from his path, his face 
seeming, in the green penumbra, 
to glow with its own light. 
“Poof!” he breathed, as 
he joined le Chemineau at the 
edge of the roadway and glanced 
swiftly up and down the quiet 
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avenue. He mopped his stream- 
ing face with a dirty handker- 
chief, and drew several heaving 
inhalations before he spoke. 
“Losh me!” he exclaimed at 
length, but in cautious tones, 
** A’m gey auld for sic wark— 
sleenking like a foax aroun’ 
the poalicies, and battling wi’ 
the trees o’ the foarest. Mon! 
A’m as dry as a whustle! 
But A’ve slippit them fine. 
Nae doot they’re rinning but 
and ben seeking me the noo, 
but in yon muckle hoose they 
may seek a’ day. A’ll hae tint 
masel among a’ thae braw 
cawiridors, like a puir seely 
auld Scots buddy, wha’ is ill 
acquaintit wi’ graund biggins 
like yon. Ech, Captain, we 
maun be unco gleg in sic times 
like these, aha?” His little 
squinting eyes glinted know- 
ingly, and he gave a slobbering 
chuckle. ‘‘ Ye’re no sae saft 
yersel’, laddie,’”’ he added ad- 
miringly. ‘‘Losh, na! Ye’re 
by-ordinar bold! A jaloused 
ye fra’ the fairrst, for a’ your 
havers, but A didna luk for 
ye tae cam oot wi’ the word 
sae sleekit afore them a’. 
‘M‘Leod o’ Assynt,’ says ye, 
aha? And Dickie Rumboald 
and his hoose? Mon, did ye 
no admire ma ain coade 0’ 
seegnals, as ye ca’ them? Isna 
Dr Hew a canny auld buddy 
tae, aha?” 

“Yes, you are a bold man 
yourself, doctor,’ le Chemineau 
admitted frankly. He felt for 
this obscene old villain a ming- 
ling of loathing and respect. 
The Vice- Admiral had ac- 
quainted him with some details 
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of the man’s past career and 
present activities. Delegated 
by Mar, when the latter fleg 
to the north, to act as go. 
between among the Jacobites 
in Southern England, Dr Hew 
had wasted not an hour in 
conveying his secrets and his 
services to Lord Stanhope; 
and he had been despatched a 
few weeks later, in the réle of 
Spy and agent provocateur, to 
the conspirators whose head- 
quarters were at Shayle, and 
of whose designs the Govem- 
ment for some time past had 
had an inkling. As a mer 
cenary traitor, the creature was 
noxious, but there was no 
gainsaying his courage. He 
was alone among a body of 
determined men, in a rude 
and remote country where he 
might well have to pay for his 
treachery with his life. Queer 
things were then done along 
the Channel seaboard, and 
small ports like Shayle. The 
smugglers, a power in the land, 
were the natural allies of the 
Jacobites, and informers of any 
kind were objects of popular 
execration. One such, not 
many weeks before, having 
done no more than lead the 
Preventive men to a hidden 
cargo, was found next day 
strung up on the old gallows 
by the river mouth, the price 
of his betrayal still in his 
pocket—a sore affront to con- 
stituted authority in the person 
of the Vice-Admiral. But noth- 
ing could be done about it. 
It was a rough and lawless 
little corner of the world, where 
even the gentry had caught the 
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prevailing tone ; and to venture 
there a8 a common spy implied, 
ina man of fifty years or more, 
gnspicuous by his race and 
disabilities, an insatiable itch 
for money or intrigue, and 
nerves of no ordinary calibre. 
It was less this quality, how- 
ever, which moved le Chemi- 
neau to a grudging kind of 
admiration of Dr M‘Leod than 
the spirit in which he played 
his dangerous part. The gross 
afflicted creature seemed posi- 
tively to enjoy it. There was 
a youthful gusto and audacity 
in his performance; and if 
anything could palliate venal 
treachery, it was his impudent 
use of the name of a famous 
traitor and a yet more famous 
plot as the passwords of his 
trade. From the moment when 
the Captain of the Carysbrooke, 
always interested in oddities, 
learnt from his uncle that 
“M‘Leod of Assynt ” and the 
Rye House ballad were the doc- 
tor’s chosen sign and counter- 
tign, he felt that here at least 
was a man worth meeting. He 
was not mistaken. Neverthe- 
less, he cherished no delusions 
about his temporary confeder- 
ate, and he was watching the 
latter closely as he went on to 
inquire— 

“And have you any news 
for me ? ” 

The doctor, still mopping his 
face, rolled a canny eye at him. 

“Och, aye, mebbe,” said he 
cautiously ; and then, harking 
back, “A’ye had nae worrd 
0 your coming, ye ken, but 
‘tin’ A was inforrmed that your 
gude kinsman, the Airrl, was 
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in the cawnfeedence o’ the 
Goavernment, and kennt a’ 
aboot masel, A wasna surprisit 
when ye slippit me the worrd. 
But the way ye did it, mon !— 
richt afore them a’! ‘ Fair- 
fa’!’ A says tae masel ; ‘here’s 
a bonny yin, after ma ain 
hairrt!’ ’Deed, A lo’ed ye for 
it!” He broke into renewed 
chucklings, but catching the 
Captain’s impatient frown, re- 
called himself from these un- 
appreciated encomiums to busi- 
ness. “News, is it, aha?” 
he remarked. ‘‘ Weel, aiblins 
yell ken as muckle as oorsel’s. 
These are unco lonesome pairrts, 
far frae ceevileesation. Losh ! 
news flits faster in the Hee- 
lands! But speir wha’ ye wull, 
Captain. A daurna bide abune 
twa-three meenutes. This is 
no a chawncy place at a’, and 
A maun rin awa’ back and be 
discoaverit, like Mareeus amang 
the rooins, and mak’ ma apoalo- 
gies for being sae glaikit as tae 
tint masel in ma frien’s hoose ! ” 

What with the doctor’s dia- 
lect, and his slobbering articu- 
lation, there was at all times 
much of his speech of which 
the Captain caught only the 
drift. It was plain enough 
now, however, that he was re- 
luctant to open the ball. Nor 
were his reasons obscure. Be- 
lieving the other to be an 
accredited agent of Lord 
Tewkesbury and the Govern- 
ment, he saw in him a rival 
who might filch some of his 
own laurels. It was as clearly 
le Chemineau’s policy not to 
undeceive him, for once the 
spy realised that the former 
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had no official status, except 
as a King’s officer, the young 
man might whistle for his in- 
formation. Accordingly he 
changed his tone. He seemed 
to reassume those habits of 
authority which he had per- 
mitted to lapse. They served 
to remind the good doctor, 
who was a thought too familiar, 
that between a professional spy 
and a gentleman holding His 
Majesty’s commission there was 
a great gulf fixed, and that 
this was no longer to be ignored. 

Concerning the conspirators’ 
plans le Chemineau felt, in 
fact, little interest, outside cer- 
tain points which might affect 
his private designs; but to 
maintain his pose he directed 
his first inquiries to the subject 
of that day’s gathering at the 
Manor House. 

“It’s maistly blether, A’m 
thinking ! ’’ the doctor remarked 
contemptuously of the proceed- 
ings of this council of war. 
‘‘Butnoaminally, yeken, they’re 
met tae feex a proavisional day 
for the rising.” 

“And is that done?” le 
Chemineau asked. 

* Hoots, na! They hadna 
begun their argy-bargies when 
yon wee fellow Haanaper—ye 
ken he’s ane o’ them ?—cam’ 
rinning wi’ news o’ your com- 
ing. Losh me! Ye never saw 
sic a flitter and adae! The 
wee Clurk thocht ye were hairm- 
less eneuch—a jentie sort o’ 
gomeril, wi’ nae thochts abune 
your claes. Ye fuled him fine ! 
But it was gey awkurd, ye 
ken, wi’ twa score lairdies, no 
sae sober, cracking trayson and 


drinking drams tae Jamie, and 
sae lood ye micht hae hain 
them in the toon. Yon pnir 
laddie, Jock Cressey, was fair 
dementit, and Sir Beevil was 
cursing and flyting like Nickie 
Ben afore they got the pack 
o’ them awa, pitting ane her 
and anither yin aboot. the 
hoose, whaur ye cudna hear 
them havering. Though ye 
micht hae spied some o’ them 
keeking at ye fra’ the windigs, 
Did ye no? ... But oh, mon! 
it was a sair coamic exhibee- 
tion! The weecked fleeing whan 
nae mon pursued. Sae they 
did, like a cleckin’ 0’ sedy 
hins ! ” 

“But I understood,” the 
Captain said, “‘ that they were 
waiting upon Ormonde’s 4ail- 
ing g 93 

“Aha? Weel, sae they 
should. But his Grace is unc 
lang aboot it, and these laddies 
are gey ram-stam and filisky. 
Forbye, if ye leave a lichtim 
a@ baarrel o’ gunpowther, ye 
maun expec’ trooble. Ormonie 
or nae Ormonde, there micht 
be a muckle baang ony day 
noo. A spairk’ll dae it. Your 
sel, aiblins,”” he added insin- 
atingly, ‘“‘are mebbe tae pit 
the spairk ? A’m thinking the 
Goavernment wud like fine tae 
mak’ the heids flee. But its 
airly yet, Captain ; bide a we, 
if ye hae ony sic a noation. 
Hae ye, noo? ” 

But the Captain was not t 
be drawn into any expression 
of his orders or intentions. 

“Talking of gunpowder,’ he 
parried, “I am told that, # 
cording to your informatiol, 
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a cargo was to be landed here 
from France a week ago. Is 
it arrived ? ”’ 

“Och aye! Four days syne.” 

“And where is it hid?” 
was the next question. And 
as Dr M‘Leod, looking very 
eumning, and rolling his eyes 
in a frantic manner, seemed to 
be considering his reply, le 
Chemineau continued sharply, 
“Qome, sir! I am particularly 
charged to learn where these 
rebels have stored their powder 
and arms. Is it here, in the 
Manor House ? ” 

The authoritative tone appa- 
tently convinced the old in- 
triguer that he had best keep 
on terms with his questioner. 
He scowled and puffed, but 
answered with frankness. 

“Na, na! Whiles they hae 
their wits aboot them. There’s 
hae alrms nor pouther here.” 
He seemed to forget his spleen, 
for he chuckled throatily again. 
“Ye'd never jalouse whaur 
they’ve pit the gear. D’ye ken 
a wee biggin foarnent the kirk 
yonder? Hairse Hoose, they 
¢a’ i ag 

Le Chemineau nodded with 
interest. 

“Yon’s it! There’s three 
hunner stand o’ arrms in 
the loaft, and the pouther’s 
in the muckle hairse itsel ! 
Mon, is it no a bonny idee? 
There’s a bogle in the hoose, 
ye ken, and nae a mon in 
the toon wull pit a neb in, 
lee’ alane meddle wi’ the hairse. 
Losh, they’ve carrted sulks and 

dies a’ ower the coontry 
in yon. Wha wud jalouse a 
birrial? And there’s tae be 
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a graund yin for the day o’ 
the rising, wi’ the hairse fou 
o’ pouther druv’ tae the vairy 
place o’ meeting, amang a braw 
proacession o’ mourners in 
weepers and a’, wi’ muskets 
unner their cloaks. A sairvant 
o’ Maister Jock’s, wha comes 
fra’ thae pairts, is deppitising 
for the corp. He’s unco seek 
the noo, puir buddy! The gude 
Lunnon doctor—that’s masel 
—dusna gie him lang for this 
worrld ! ” 

A fit of chuckling left him 
breathless. He seemed to feel 
no personal animus against the 
victims of his duplicity, but 
could even enter with gusto 
into the very plans he was 
there to betray. Le Chemineau, 
studying him with interest, re- 
flected that the misplaced in- 
genuity expended over the con- 
cealment of the arms and 
powder would have been better 
employed in supervision of the 
personnel admitted to the 
secret. But the error was 
characteristic of Jacobite 
methods. 

“Yes, ‘tis a good enough 
notion,” he said. “ Whose 
was it?” 

“The idee was Sir Beevil’s, 
tae gie the De’il his due.” 

* Ah, Sir Bevil the trucu- 
lent! Now what do you make 
of him, doctor? You don’t 
love him, I gather. Lud, I 
can fancy a week or two with 
him would be plaguey fatigu- 
ing! But he is the instigator 
and life of the whole plot, I 
understand.” 

* Hoots ! 


Yon’s a cankrie, 
crabbit ull - wullie!’’ M‘Leod 
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cried. ‘‘Mon, his temper’s 
awiu’! He has a muckle bee 
in his bunnet, that yin! But 
ye’ve seen him yoursel in ane 
o’ his tantrums. Though, mind 
ye, he’s nae fule. As ye say, 
there’d be nae plot but for Sir 
Beevil. Ane mon wha kens 
his ain mind wull lead a hunner 
by the neb.”’ 

“That is so,” the Captain 
agreed. ‘‘ By-the-bye, does Sir 
Bevil remain at the Manor 
House to-night ? ” 

**Och aye! He’s maist here, 
ye ken. Mebbe tae keep an 
ee on the young Laird, wha is 
aiblins nae sae hairrty for the 
cause a8 he micht be. He has 
the mair tae lose. Mon, whiles 
A cud peety yon laddie! He’s 
ower young tae hae a roape 
roon his thrapple. And Mis- 
tress Ann sic a bonny lassie 
tae! But wae’s me! we maun 
pit duty afore frien’ship, aha ? ”’ 

The old hypocrite rolled his 
cunning little eyes at his com- 
panion, to observe how the 
latter took this sinister allusion 
to his friends. Le Chemineau, 
indeed, returned the look with 
one of disgust, and seemed 
about to retort with vigour. 
But he checked himself with 
a@ contemptuous shrug. 

“About this council here 
to-day,” he said coldly. ‘“ How 
late will they sit over it? 
They must have far to go, 
some of these gentlemen.”’ 

“Near a hauf o’ them wull 
bide till the morn,” the doctor 
replied. ‘“‘ Losh, the maist wull 
be ower fou tae gae riding hame 
the nicht, after the fricht ye 
gae them! A’ll gar they'll 


need soom Dootch coar 
forbye they’re juist a pack 9’ 
drukken gomerils, ony ways, 
Sir Beevil kens it, and aye 
keeps his ain heid. Whiles, 
at ony rate!” The subject 
of heads was a mirthful one 
to the doctor, and he gurgled 
and slobbered over his little 
jest before adding, ‘ There's 
a bit beesiness the nicht whaur 
the lairdies wull no be wantit, 
They’re better fou.” 

“What sort of business?” 
Le Chemineau’s tone was casual. 

“Och, juist a meeting o’ the 
exeecutive coamittee—the Ca- 
baal, as ye micht ca’ it.” The 
doctor seemed already to regret 
his expansiveness. He glanced 
dubiously at the sailor, and 
went off at a tangent. “* Weel, 
Captain, time’s flitting-——” 

But le Chemineau cut in 
with a sudden harsh ring of 
authority— 

** Who is on this committee, 
and where is it meeting ? ” 

Dr M‘Leod blinked and 


puffed, and met the other's 


imperious gaze, and looked 
away again before he replied 
sulkily— 

“Wha? Och, Sir Beevil, 
and the yoong Laird, and masel, 
and twa mair ye wullna ken— 
Maister Macklin and Colonel 
Vallence. Juist five, ye ob- 
sairve, like the Cabaal.” 

“And the meeting - place! 
Here, or at Hearse House, oF 
where ? ” 

The questions were rapped 
out like volleys, and the spy 
blinked again and peered nerv- 
ously about him. ; 

“ Wheesht, mon!” he cried 
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softly. But the quarter-deck 
manner had cowed him for 
the moment, and he continued 
hastily, ‘‘ Aye, the meeting is 
at yon Hairse Hoose. They 
hae tae'deestribute the arrms, 
ye ken, and coansoolt wi’ twa- 
three o’ the rungleaders fra’ 
thetoon. They aye meet them 
yon. If sic like roph fellows 
cam’ tae the Manor Hoose it 
wud be tae kenspeckul, and 
folks micht clash aboot it.”’ 

“ And the time ? ” le Chemi- 
neau persisted. 

“Jwal’ o’clock,” the doctor 
said ; ‘‘ twal’ o’clock the nicht.”’ 
He fixed his cunning anxious 
gaze upon the sailor’s face. 
“But whit fur, Captain? Are 
ye coanseedering attending the 
proaceedings wi’ a pairrty o’ 
your braw tarry-breeks?”’ His 
manner was heavily jocular, 
but it was plain that he was 
acutely suspicious, and that 
the mere thought of a precipi- 
tate interference with his own 
measures startled and dismayed 
him. “ Na, na!” he exclaimed 
with sudden energy, thrusting 
forward his crimson face and 
gobbling with agitation. “If 
ye've ony sic a noation, Cap- 
tain, pit it fra’ ye! Lee’ weell 
alane!”? And as the other did 
hot answer, but seemed to be 
pondering the question, he 
burst out again almost plain- 
tively, “Ye wudna? Ye wud- 
na spoail spoart? Wha has 
bor the heat and burrden 
0’ the day? Mon, A_ hae 
them! A hae them lik’ thaat!” 
He flung out a large and very 
dirty hand, palm upward, and 
slowly Fclenched it until it 
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trembled with the tension of 
his grip. ‘“‘Gie them mair 
roap!’ he cried. ‘‘ When the 
fruit is reep, it wull a’ droap 
intae oor haands, but if ye 
strike ower airly and lose the 
hauf o’ it, the Goavernment 
wull no thank ye. It’s bluid 
they want!” 

Here, out of these varied 
metaphors, spoke the truth in 
the man, naked and unashamed. 
Cruelty and avarice broke all 
bonds of decency when he 
feared that some of his victims 
might be snatched from him 
at the eleventh hour. What- 
ever were the hopes of his 
employers, it was blood he 
wanted—and blood money. His 
quivering fist, his rolling eyes, 
distended and squinting hor- 
ribly, his ravaged features 
twitching like an epileptic’s— 
all testified to a ferocity that 
was the more terrible because 
it was unprovoked and almost 
unconscious. 

Le Chemineau drew back from 
this ugly spectacle, making no 
attempt to hide his aversion. 

“You are running rather 
fast, sir!” he said icily. “I 
have hinted at no action on 
my own part. And if you re- 
gard me as a competitor in 
your interesting trade, you are 
vastly mistaken!” After a 
pause, during which he re- 
flected that the spy’s apprehen- 
sions, if not allayed, might 
prejudice the plans which were, 
in fact, maturing in his own 
head, he added, a trifle less 
coldly and with perfect truth, 
‘I have no authority to take 
the management of these affairs 
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out of your hands, doctor. I 
am a bird of passage. Com- 
munications in these parts being 
8o indifferent, my Lord Tewkes- 
bury enjoined on me to trans- 
mit to Admiral Byng any news 
of your rebels I could acquire 
en route. He referred me to 
you. Thatisall. The Admiral, 
I am sure, will appreciate your 
efficiency and zeal, as his Lord- 
ship already does.” He per- 
mitted himself a fleeting smile 
as he recalled his Lordship’s 
actual words. ‘‘ And now, doc- 
tor,” he concluded, “‘ perhaps 
it would be as well if we parted 
before your absence arouses 
suspicions. Your new friends, 
a8 you have surmised, are no 
doubt now scouring the house 
for you. If you obtain any 
further information of value, 
contrive some opportunity to 
speak to me apart in the morn- 
ing, when I shall be calling to 
make my adieuz.” 

This little allocution, foreign 
to the Captain’s normal con- 
versational style, was perhaps 
designed to accommodate the 
doctor’s manifest effort to calm 
himself. And although the 
sweat was starting out upon his 
brow, and he was still breathing 
noisily, the old man was, in 
fact, so far recovered from his 


agitation that he answered, no 
whit abashed, with a dry 
chuckle— 

“Weel, weel, Captain! Syne 
we gang oor ain roads, we'll 
agree fine. Nae affence was 
meant. Coarbies dinna pick 
oot coarbies’ een. And ye 
canna meex ulyie and waitter, 
aha? Buf yee richt; A 
maun be flitting. A’ll look for 
ye the morn’s morn. Yow 
sairvent, sirr. A’m pleased 
tae hae met wi’ ye!” 

And with a leer and a clumsy 
bow, and a final comprehensive 
roll of his eyes, the strange 
eldritch creature turned forth- 
with and plunged in among the 
trees. Like some black-coated 
Caliban, wheezing and puffing, 
he stamped away through the 
undergrowth without a back- 
ward look. Before his great 
thrusting arms the saplings 
swished and rustled and closed 
again behind him. For some 
moments after he had vanished 
from sight, but while the sound 
of his lumbering progress was 
still faintly to be heard, le 
Chemineau stood gazing 
thoughtfully into the gree 
labyrinth. Then, with a shrug 
and a sardonic smile, he bent 
his own steps towards the 
gates. 


CHAPTER V.—EVENTS OF THE NIGHT: IN THE MANOR HOUSE. 


‘** Of all animals, the most ill-judging, ungrateful, and opposed to their own 
true interests, are women.”—GENERAL HavELocK (adapted). 


Young Mr Roger Wakeley, 


the pockets 


of his maroon 


his Ramillies wig thrust back velvet breeches, was moodily 
off his brow and his hands in climbing the great stairease at 
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the Manor House. It was after 
midnight ; and in the shadows 
of the immense hall and gallery 
the still tiny flames of a multi- 
tude of candles shone like stars 
in a black firmament. From 
the dining-room below, as the 
door was opened to admit a 
servant with more wine, issued 
amutter of talk and a croaking 
stave of song. The voices were 
thick and foolish, and were 
accompanied by the sound of 
breaking glass. 

Mr Wakeley was not drunk ; 
on the contrary, he was in that 
stage of liquor when the in- 
tellect seems to work at light- 
ning speed and with super- 
human efficiency. One step 
upward, and he had reviewed 
all the events of a day replete 
with alarms and disappoint- 
ments; a second, and he had 
formulated stern resolutions for 
the future; a third, and he 
was engaged in somewhat maud- 
lin’ reflections on the past. 
Never had his own ill-usage, 
and the follies and perversities 
of others, been more clearly 
presented to his mind. There 
was this damnable conspiracy, 
for example. Well, the sooner 
he got himself out of it the 
better. What was to be ac- 
complished by such a set of 
sots as were then assembled in 
the Manor House? His own 
uncle, old Gervase Wakeley, 
Was even now being dragged 
ftom beneath the table by two 
sleepy footmen. Half a dozen 
more of the local squirearchy, 
Sarcely less incapable, were 
sprawling over the board; and 
the residue of the plotters who 
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remained in the mansion had 
already been carried or assisted 
to their beds. This sort of 
thing, proper enough after a 
day’s hunting in easy times, 
was a poor omen for an enter- 
prise that was to subvert a 
Government and change a dyn- 
asty. And it seemed a crown- 
ing injury that the only sober 
members of the party (beside 
himself)—to wit, his host, and 
Sir Bevil Rainborough, and the 
ugly Scotch doctor, and a 
couple more—should have gone 
off to an important conclave 
in the town, leaving him to the 
company of boors. An execu- 
tive committee, and one that 
knew when to pass the bottle, 
was no doubt a necessity ; but 
it appeared to the young man, 
in his present perspicacious 
mood, that his own services 
and sobriety entitled him to 
membership. If they could 
not discern merit when it was 
thrust under their noses, they 
might go hang—as probably 
they would. 

Mr Wakeley had never been 
a bigoted Jacobite. The pro- 
cess of his conversion from a 
Tory into a Whig—or at least 
into a Trimmer—had begun 
that day, when he was driven 
from his dinner to hide, like 
a naughty boy, in an attic of 
the great house, because a 
puppy of a sea captain had 
dropped upon the scene out 
of the blue; and it was much 
expedited, shortly after, by the 
behaviour of Mistress Ann Cres- 
sey. It was for her sake that 
he had engaged himself in a 
cause which he supposed her 
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to have passionately at heart. 
She was the fount and circum- 
seription of his politics. Like 
another (although he did not 
know this) his true allegiance 
was to Queen Ann. And now 
the ungrateful jade had turned 
upon him. It needed only the 
evening’s potations and affronts 
to complete his disillusionment. 

He had found Ann alone 
some hours earlier in her little 
boudoir with the Chinese wall- 
paper. She was often alone, 
for along that rude and isolated 
seaboard there were not many 
of her sex and class with whom 
she could find anything in 
common. Almost her whole 


youth had been lived in the 
capital, amid a society that 
was at least intelligent and in 
touch with the outer world; 
and she might pass as well- 


educated for the times. At 
Shayle, the majority of her 
neighbours, although perhaps 
once a year they were trundled 
up to London in the family 
coach, to spend a few weeks 
and much money among a 
people as alien to them in 
thought and manners as. the 
tribes of Crim Tartary, were 
in fact only happy when at 
home with their dogs and 
horses, their grooms and guns 
and gargantuan repasts. ‘The 
women, for the most part, took 
after the men. Shayle itself, 
a small prosperous port ab- 
sorbed in commerce, offered no 
fitting social amenities; while 
the county town, where a brief 
season bloomed incongruously 
during the ’Assizes, was near 
twenty miles away. Atrocious 
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roads, and the dangers and 
discomforts that attended all 
travel by them, prohibited much 
distant visiting among the few 
who felt any inclination for it, 
An intelligent girl like Ann 
Cressey, bred in so different 
milieu, might well have ex- 
claimed with her brother that 
such a life palled. In faet, 
however, until the intrusion 
of politics, she had been con- 
tented enough in her new home, 
She had her books and her 
gardens, and the society of one 
or two near neighbours who 
by a happy chance were more 
sophisticated than the ruck of 
their fellows. Of these, Mr 
Roger Wakeley was easily 
primus inter pares among the 
men. He was a cultivated 
and handsome young. gentle 
man, who had been at the 
University, had made the Grand 
Tour, and had campaigned in 
France and the Low Countries, 
He could quote Pope and Prior 
and even Shakespeare, and en- 
joyed discussing the latest num- 
ber of ‘The Tatler.’ And since 
life, although short, cannot sub- 
sist by art alone, it was also 
in his favour that he possessed 
comfortable means and a neat 
modern house with airy living 
rooms and good stabling, which 
only needed a mistress. It was 
not surprising that between 
Ann and this eligible bachelor 
a strong friendship had sprung 
up, nor that on his part, ab 
least, it was not intended to 
end there. Mr Wakeley had 
a reasonably good opinion of 
himself, and a sincere apprecia- 
tion of Ann’s beauty and charm; 
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and, after due thought, he felt 
that here was sufficient basis 
for a congenial partnership. 
Ann’s opinion remained to 
be discovered—not that hither- 
to he had felt serious doubt 
about it. By showing frank 
pleasure in his company, and 
sympathy with his views and 
aspirations, she was modestly 
revealing her own sentiments. 
Nor were doubts much in Mr 
Wakeley’s character. Never- 
theless, when at length that 
very evening, flushed a little 
but not ungracefully by wine, 
he was moved by ardour and 
opportunity to put his fortune 
to the touch, his wonted self- 
assurance had faltered on the 
threshold. For the first time 
misgivings assailed him. The 
atmosphere of that bizarre little 
chamber, where they had en- 


‘ joyed so many pleasant hours, 


seemed changed and unpro- 
pitious; and instead of pas- 
sionate declarations, he found 
his tongue uttering banalities. 
But, in fact, it was not the 
chamber, but Ann herself who 
was changed. Something had 
happened to her. She was 
kind, of course—she was in- 
variably kind,—but she was 
alternately fidgety and distrait, 
very unlike her usual equable 
self. She did not always seem 
to hear what he was saying ; 
more than once he was obliged 
to repeat his words. During 
these preoccupied moments, 
when very plainly she was not 
thinking of him at all, her fine 
eyes sparkled, her white fingers 
were tensely clasped, and a 
lovely colour, such as his own 
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propinquity had never con- 
jured, came and went like a 
fairy rose upon her cheek. Once 
she smiled—positively smiled— 
when he was in the midst of 
narrating the particulars of a 
serious accident that had be- 
fallen one of his keepers. It 
was such a smile as a man 
might pray for; but it had 
nothing to do with Mr Roger 
Wakeley, or his keeper, or, 
indeed, anything in the diurnal 
world at all. 

The young man could put 
two and two together as quickly 
as any one. He had heard all 
(and that was too much) about 
the old friend who had arrived 
so inaptly that afternoon, and 
who had exchanged memories 
téte-d-téte with Ann in the gar- 
den. From one of the upper 
windows of the house, while 
he was skulking ignominiously 
among the attics, he had ob- 
tained a bird’s-eye view of the 
intruder—a silly affected fellow, 
with his huge hat and his sky- 
blue coat and his familiar airs. 
Yet it must be upon this cox- 
comb that Ann’s thoughts were 
set; it was he who brought 
that exquisite colour to her 
cheek and parted her lips in 
that magical smile. Mr Wake- 
ley did not gnash his teeth, for 
his manners were excellent, and, 
moreover, he did not know how 
to. But in his heart he exe- 
crated impartially the author 
of his woes and his own pro- 
crastination. A day earlier, 
and he might have won the 
race. Now, when he more 
than suspected that he had 
lost it, the prize had never 
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seemed more desirable: which 
is the way of prizes. It was 
creditable to his breeding that, 
tormented by these discoveries, 
he contrived to keep up a flow 
of polite conversation for up- 
wards of fifteen minutes with- 
out Ann discovering anything 
peculiar in his manner. Her 
gentle heart would have been 
torn had she suspected the 
truth, for she was sincerely 
attached to him. But in spirit 
she was rapt into the clouds by 
an older and a deeper claim. 
She gave the disconsolate young 
man but half an ear and less 
than half her mind; and as 
Mr Wakeley’s dignity forbade 
him to prolong so unprofitable 
an interview, he presently bade 
her farewell a little stiffly, and 
departed in a huff. 

It was to this injury that his 
own racing thoughts persisted 
in returning as he now slowly 
climbed the stairs on his way 
to bed. He did not suppose 
that he would sleep; but he 
found the company of drunkards 
intolerable. He desired only 
to be alone. Wild plans, in 
part the product of his host’s 
excellent claret, flashed through 
his mind. At one moment he 
thought of saddling his horse 
and shaking the dust of the 
Manor House forthwith from 
his feet; at another, he was 
resolving to fasten a quarrel 
upon his supplanter, and call 
him out. Amid these inde- 
cisions, one course of action 
at least was fixed unalterably 
—he would wash his hands of 
the Rainborough Plot. If Ann 
would not have him, neither 
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should King James. He would 
teach them both not to play 
fast and loose with a Wakeley, 

In this belligerent but erratic 
mood he reached the head of 
the great staircase. Here ap 
immense corridor, as wide and 
as long as a street, receded on 
either hand, sparsely illumi- 
nated by a dozen or so of 
candles. Mr Wakeley was about 
to turn to his left when he 
heard light footsteps approach- 
ing along the opposite wing of 
the corridor; and wheeling 
round, he was astonished to 
discover Ann—Ann, at mid- 
night, in a simple blue walking 
dress, her face, in the dim 
light, an oval of ivory o 
which scarlet lips and large 
dark eyes stood out in startling 
vividness. She seemed very 
wideawake, but was plainly a 
little discomposed by this meet- 
ing. 

** Oh, it’s you, Roger!” she 
exclaimed, in a tone in which 
vexation and _ relief wer 
blended. 

‘* Why, Ann!” Mr Wakeley 
cried simultaneously, forgetting 
in his surprise his troubles and 
resentments, ‘‘I thought you 
were abed.’’ And then, I 
covering himself, he added with 
a frown, ““ Whom did you ex 
pect to meet ? ”’ 

Ann, raising her eyebrows 
slightly at his tone, indicated 
with a nod the lower regions of 
the house, and especially the 
dining-room, from which sounds 
of revelry were still faintly 
audible. ‘‘ One of those!” she 
said; and her delicate scom 
disposed summarily, in three 
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words, of a whole class of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

“But what are you doing 
here, Ann ? ”’ 

Her eyebrows again expressed 


surprise. 
“Taking a walk in my own 


” 
7 


“Really, Roger——” She 
broke into a sudden charming 
smile. “La! We'll not quar- 
rel. I’m restless, kind sir, and 
I want a walk, and since it is 
night and I cannot go abroad, 
I walk in the corridor. ‘Tis 
at least a mile long.” 

“ At this hour ? ” Mr Wake- 
ley persisted, ‘“‘and in that 
dress ? ”” 

Wine, working upon his ill- 
humour, had made him obstin- 
ate. He smelt something odd 
in this nocturnal ramble, and 
he forgot his manners in his 
curiosity. Ann, having no clue 
to his behaviour—for he was 
plainly far from drunk,—was 
astonished and indignant. She 
drew herself up, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“And why not ? ” she cried. 
“Am I to dress to please you, 
and come and go in my own 
home at your dictation? Really, 
Roger, you are impertinent ! ” 
And then, relenting swiftly 
again, “ There, I forgive you,” 
she said; ‘but do not look 
80 solemn. . . . Listen,’’ she 
went on, “do you never feel 
testless, Roger ? Do you never 
long for adventures?” She 
Tegarded him critically, and 
murmured with a little sigh, 
“No! You would not, al- 
though they have come your 
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way. And you scarce believe 
I can long for them. Proper 
young ladies do not, neither. 
But I do. Not your silly plot- 
tings and spyings and whisper- 
ings, but midnight rides to sea, 
and voyages under the moon 
to the island of Brasil, or up 
the Orinoque, like poor Sir 
Walter, or even to the Land of 
Cockaigne, where it rains but- 
tered larks. Would you not 
sail there with me, Roger ? ”’ 
Her high spirits bubbled over 
into merriment as she watched 
his bewildered face, and she 
laughed happily, like a child. 
Mr Wakeley thought he must 
be dreaming. This strange 
creature of moods and fan- 
tasies was not the sober Ann 
he knew. She who was used 
to con with him the discreet 
pages of ‘ The Tatler’ was now 
revealed as a victim of trashy 
novels, a student of ‘ La Prin- 
cesse de Cléves,’ or the romances 
of Mrs Manley. Never before 
had he suspected her of this 
weakness, which, indeed, he 
had more than once denounced 
in her hearing. But what to 
his present mood was most 
obnoxious was her light-hearted 
mockery. His wounded vanity 
was touched on the raw. She 
had often chaffed him on his 
devotion to the dinner-table, 
and he had replied in kind; 
but now her allusion to Cock- 
aigne and buttered larks seemed 
in deplorable taste ; while that 
she should accuse him, who was 
risking his head on her account, 
of being unadventurous, was 
the unkindest cut of all. It 
was well indeed that he had 
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already decided, once and for 
ever, to forsake the Manor 
House and all its works. Yet, 
such is the perversity of human 
nature, no sooner had he given 
thanks for his release than he 
began once more to regret his 
chains. With her bright eyes 
and heightened colour, Ann in 
this new incarnation appeared 
very lovely and desirable. Even 
while the bitterest reproaches 
trembled upon his lips, Mr 
Wakeley was drinking in her 
beauty, and finding it more 
intoxicating every second. And 
the demon of jealousy, that he 
had believed to be completely 
exorcised, awoke again and 
raged within him. What did 
she mean by talking of midnight 
rides to the sea?... 

In the event, tormented by 
this conflict, he remained rather 
sullenly silent ; and it was Ann, 
a smile still playing about her 
lips, who resumed gently— 

“I did not mean to be un- 
kind, Roger. I am silly to- 
night. Is it a full moon, do 
you think ? ” 

She knew very well herself 
that no moon had wrought this 
change in her. Nor, indeed, 
was it a change, although Mr 
Wakeley might think it s0, 
but rather a reversion. He was 
now seeing, for the first time, 
an Ann Cressey that Captain 
le Chemineau would have recog- 
nised. Release from her anxie- 
ties, the hope of safety for her 
brother and tranquillity for 
herself, and, beyond all this, 
visions too aéry to be formu- 
lated even in her own heart, 
had lifted her to a mood of 
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exaltation ; and whether gh 
spoke in the tongue of men o 
of angels, her words had 
meaning that poor pedestrign 
Roger Wakeley might toil ip 
vain to follow. 

She was looking at him now 
with kindness and with a daw. 
ing understanding. His glum. 
ness had brought her partially 
to earth. But what she was 
about to say remained m- 
uttered, for a startling interrup. 
tion shattered their brief de 
bate, and put a period to he 
own vigil. Upon the main 
door of the house, far away at 
the end of the vast hall, some 
one delivered a thundering 
knock. 

Mr Wakeley’s nerves, in ¢om- 
mon with those of every other 
person in the building, were 
highly strung. He spun round 
with an oath, and stood gaping. 
But already Ann was flying 
down the stairs. She had 
reached the foot when a second 
knock rang like a knell through 
the hall. Two scared footmen 
came running, stared with as- 
tonishment at their young mis- 
tress, and halted before her for 
instructions. 

* Open!” Ann said imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ Open!” 

She remained standing at the 
stairfoot while the servants ral 
on again to the door. Mr Wake- 
ley, alarmed and suspicious, 
was now following down. There 
was a rattle of bolts, and one 
of the great leaves swung i 
ward. And immediately @ 
short sturdy man, enveloped 
in a blue wrap-rascal, stepped 
into the hall. 
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Ann put a hand to her breast 
and went pale. This man was 


a stranger to her. Had things, 
then, gone wrong at the eleventh 
hour? Roger Wakeley, now 
close behind her, clapped his 
band to where his sword should 
have been. But he was not 
wearing a sword. 

The cloaked stranger, in the 
meantime, stood taking in the 
scene. And then, in a subdued 
bellow, such as might have 
issued from a vocal eighteen- 
pounder, he addressed one of 
the servants. 

“‘ Mistress Ann Cressey ? ”’ he 
roared. His eyes travelled past 
the man to the girl stand- 
ing white and motionless at 
the stairfoot. Ann’s strained 
air relaxed, her hand fell, 
and she came eagerly to meet 
him. 
“T am Ann Cressey,” she 
said. 

The new-comer pulled off his 
hat, and revealed an ugly good- 
tempered face of the colour 
and shape of a cube of worn 
sandstone, seamed by countless 
wrinkles and split by a per- 
manent grin that showed daz- 
dling teeth. The eyes were 
mere slits, puckered at the 
corners; and a bristle of grey 
hair completed a picture of 
weather-beaten toughness. 

“ Your servant, ma’am,”’ said 
he, in his peculiar muffled roar. 
“T am Lieutenant Reever of 
the Carysbrooke. I have a 
letter for you from Captain le 
Chemineau.” 

With a hand that trembled, 
Ann took the folded note. It 
was concise but sufficient. 
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** DEARE ANN,—I am offe to 
kidnapp Jacke in y® Towne. 
Mr Reever will putt you and 
yr Maide aboard.—Yours, 

CHARLES.” 


Mr Reever, in his business- 
like way, at once got to work. 

“Can you have two horses 
saddled, ma’am ? ” 

“TI can walk, you know,” 
Ann said with a smile. 

“* Aye, aye, ma’am! But the 
Captain thinks it best we should 
steer clear of the town. The 
boats are at Cobb’s Deep, and 
the road there is infernal bad 
in the dark. We'll pick up the 
Captain and your. brother 
there.” 

““Cobb’s Deep!” Ann ex- 
claimed. ‘* You talk as if you 
know the country, Mr Reever,” 
she added. 

‘**Damme, so I do!” he 
cried. “‘ Your pardon, ma’am ! 
Swearing—bad habit—no ladies 
at sea, you know, to keep us 
in order. Wish there were! 
But, damme—Lord! there I 
go again !—I was born in these 
parts. Haven’t seen ’em for 
years, but da—but I know 
every hole and corner along 
the coast. Followed the Riders 
asa boy. Captain le Chemineau 
honoured me with the com- 
mand of this little cutting-out 
job for that reason, ye see, 
ma’am.” 

His bulldog grin stretched 
until it seemed to reach his 
ears. From under his puckered 
lids his keen little eyes flew 
from Ann’s vivacious face to 
that of Mr Wakeley, who stood 
listening to this incredible dia- 
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logue in a sort of trance, his 
numbed wits repeating, ‘‘ Mid- 
night rides to the sea; mid- 
night rides. .. .”’ So this was 
what the perfidious girl had 
meant. And the perfidious 
girl, her own eyes dancing with 
excitement, was saying, as if 
it were the most natural thing 
in the world— 

** The horses shall be saddled, 
Mr Reever, by the time I and 
my maid have put our hats and 
cloaks on.”’ 

She gave a curt order to one 
of the staring footmen, who 
fled on wings. In those days 
the Manor House was accus- 
tomed to strange nocturnal 
flittings, and some of the grooms 
would still be playing cards and 
drinking, like their betters. 
And if his young mistress in 
her present temper demanded 
horses—or for that matter, ele- 
phants—at midnight, it was 
not for him to reason why. 
But a word in passing to Mr 
Pewtress, the steward, would 
be good policy. Mr Pewtress 
had served three generations 
of Cresseys ; and he would have 
no mercy on the subordinate 
who left him in ignorance of 
such goings-on as these. 

At this point Mr Wakeley 
shook himself out of his trance. 

“What is this, Ann?” he 
exclaimed angrily and rather 
superfiluously, for he was not 
deaf, and he had heard every 
word. But once more he was 
too late, for before the girl 
could reply, the door of the 
dining-room was flung noisily 
open, and two of the roistering 
conspirators reeled out into the 
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hall, the foremost crying, like 
a tipsy echo— 

“Whash this? I shay, curgh 
it, whash all thish ¢ ” 

The girl, preparing to lip 
away, cast a doubtful glance 
at the Lieutenant. She hegi- 
tated before leaving him in this 
hostile company. But he gaye 
her a nod of reassurance, 

“It’s all right, ma’am,” said 
he, with his widest grin, and 
in a voice that must have car. 
ried every word to the farthest 
recesses of the vast hall, “I’ve 
half the port watch outside!” 

And he waved a hand to- 
wards the open door, through 
which, in the darkness beyond, 
the. startled Mr Wakeley per- 
ceived dimly for the first time 
silent and motionless figures, 
and the faint gleam of weapons. 
With a friendly nod to the 
seaman, and a baffling smile 
for the young man, Ann ran 
past them all and up the stairs, 
just as the leader of the rein- 
forcements from the dining- 
room lurched up and stood 
rocking on his feet before the 
Lieutenant. He was a middle- 
aged, hard-riding landowner 
from the next county, a stupid 
and quarrelsome man whose 
few wits were now bemused and 
inflamed by drink. He had 
discarded his wig, and, fortu- 
nately, also his sword. 

‘‘ Whash thish ? ” he repeated 
foolishly, with difficulty focus- 
ing his bloodshot eyes upon the 
stranger’s face. ‘Are you, 
shir—hic—from the Duke?” 

‘¢ Hush, you fool ! ” Mr Wake- 
ley cried, exasperated beyond 
endurance; and he gave the 
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other a violent buffet that sent 
him reeling back against his 
companion, who was swaying 
in his tracks behind them. An 

y scene might have ensued, 
for the drunkard, spluttering 
oaths, his face purple with a 
yinous paroxysm of rage, fum- 
pled for his absent sword, and 
then ran staggeringly back into 
the room to find it. But Mr 
Reever, without turning his 
head, barked out in a voice of 
thunder— 

“Bo’sun! Bring me in two 
men!” 

Andimmediately three sailors, 
the foremost a man of colossal 
build, and all with pistols at 
their belts and hangers at their 
sides, ran into the hall. 

“Take this gentleman into 
that room there,” the Lieu- 
tenant said, thrusting a finger 
first at the second reveller, 
who was still gaping stupidly, 
and then at the open door of 
the dining-room, ‘‘and stand 
guard over the door. If there’s 
a key, lock ’em in! ” 

And while the victim was 
being led unprotestingly away, 
Mr Reever, his stocky legs apart 
and his grin wider than ever, 
addressed Roger Wakeley. 

“My advice to you all, sir,” 
he said, “‘is to run off home. 
This plot is bust! Blown sky 
high! Like that!” He clicked 
his huge gnarled thumb and 
second finger with a report 
like @ pistol-shot. ‘“‘ Half your 
Mates have blown the gaff, 
and the other half are being 
arrested this very day. Aye, 
they are, sir! "Tis after mid- 
night, and they’ll be clapping 


‘em in irons in London and 
Bristol and Plymouth before 
sunset. Damme! take the tide 
before it turns, sir, and get 
away!” 

He turned his back on the 
young man, like the rude fellow 
he was, and began to inspect 
the architecture and ornaments 
of the hall. 

So Ann found them when, 
within five minutes, she came 
down again hatted and cloaked. 
The Lieutenant, his hands be- 
hind his back, was strolling 
placidly about. Mr Wakeley, 
determined not to leave the 
spot until she returned, but 
debarred by injured dignity 
and a sense of helplessness from 
questioning this insufferable 
creature, who seemed as im- 
pervious to all finer feelings 
as a piece of oak, stood with 
his arms folded, the picture of 
gloom. At the lobby, by the 
open door, the remaining foot- 
man was still rooted like a 
statue—but an intensely thrilled 
and curious statue; while be- 
fore that of the dining-room, 
whence rang the thudding of 
fists and a muffled angry voice, 
the three sailors stood impas- 
sively on guard. And from 
an entrance below the great 
staircase, his coat, breeches, 
and stockings pulled on any- 
how (for he had been roused 
from his bed), Mr Pewtress, 
the steward, followed by the 
man who had summoned him, 
was in the act of advancing 
to investigate this invasion. 

Ann wore a little three- 
cornered hat and a _ scarlet 
cloak, and she came flying 
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down the staircase like a flame. 
Observing the steward, she 
called him to her with an imper- 
ious gesture, and gave him some 
commands in a rapid under- 
tone. Mr Pewtress, an old 
gentleman with strong notions 
of his own importance, who 
still regarded his new master 
and mistress rather as pupils 
and guests in the great house 
which he had administered for 
longer than their lifetimes, was 
seen to be protesting; but he 
was cut short in a peremptory 
manner. His mistress was giv- 
ing him a taste of that spirit 
of independence and authority 
which the events of a few 
hours had inspired in her. 
Recognising the authentic note, 
the steward subsided ; he even 
followed her with a look of 
grudging admiration as she 
flew from his side to where 
Mr Reever stood awaiting her. 
She was a true Cressey after 
all, although the Lord knew 
what young women were com- 
ing to in these days. They did 
not go gadding off to sea at mid- 
night in King Charles’s time. 

** And now, Mr Reever,”’ Ann 
was saying, “I am at your 
service. My maid has carried 
our valises to the stables, and 
she and the groom should be 
here with the horses. Do you 
know, sir, although I live at 
Shayle, I have never been to 
sea. And I do so long to!” 

The Lieutenant’s grin ex- 
panded again across his brick- 
red face. ; 

* Bollards and bells,ma’am!”’ 
he cried, “the Captain swore 
you were a trump, and damme 
_—I mean, so you are! The 
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Carysbrooke will be vastly hon. 

oured to receive you, ma’am!” 
Ann blushed and smiled, and 

turned to Roger Wakeley. 

“Farewell, Roger,” she said 
gently. “ But there !—’tis only 
for a few days. I am not gail. 
ing for the Orinoque to-night, 
I know you are hurt and angry, 
but do not think I have played 
you false—I or Jack. Indeed, 
Jack has had no hand in this, 
Nor I either!” she added 
with a little laugh; “I was 
commanded, and I have obeyed. 
We are both to be kidnapped. 
. - » But listen,” she went on 
gravely, and in a low tone, 
although Mr Reever had with- 
drawn from earshot, “ get you 
home to-morrow, Roger—nay, 
*tis to-morrow now !—but go 
from here, and forget this 
wretched plot. Some one has 
betrayed you all, though ‘twas 
neither I nor Jack. The Gov- 
ernment knows all. AU, Roger! 
Do you understand ? Oh, leave 
it !—leave it, before it’ is too 
late!” 

“Run, like a rat?” Mr 
Wakeley sneered, forgetting his 
recent resolutions, albeit from 
other motives, to adopt pre 
cisely that course. ‘‘ Aye, follow 
your example, Ann ? ” 

‘Mine ?” she cried, with a 


flash of temper. ‘ What is 
your plot to me? I have 
always loathed it—always! 


Your plot and your plotters! I 
thank God,” she said earnestly, 
“that it has been brought to 
naught! I would have shared 
Jack’s fortunes to the end, but 
if he is taken out of it, what 
is it to me? An evil thing, #@ 
be forgot ! ” 
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“And what am I?” Mr 
Wakeley muttered. 

“You, Roger?” she smiled 
gravely at him again, “‘ you 
are a kind friend, and I shall 
pray for your safety, and be 
sorely troubled till I hear of 
it.” 

Mr Reever’s loud voice 
came from the doorway, 
whither he had betaken him- 


self. ‘‘ Your horses are here, 
ma’am.” 

Ann held out her hand to 
Mr Wakeley, who, with very 
mingled emotions, bent over 
it and raised it to his lips. 
And with a final smile for him, 
and a kindly humorous nod to 
Mr Pewtress, she joined the 
Lieutenant and passed out with 
him into the night. 


OHAPTER VI.—EVENTS OF THE NIGHT: GUNPOWDER TREASON. 


‘* For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 


Old Solomon Abney’s living 
room at Hearse House gave the 
impression of being packed to 
suffocation with humanity. 
There were, in fact, nine per- 
sons present, including him- 
self—enough, amid the clutter 
of his own goods and chattels, 
to overcrowd the chamber; 
while the light’of an oil lamp, 
several candles, and a blazing 
fire, diffused through a haze of 
tobacco smoke, cast upon the 
walls immense blurred shadows, 
whose wavering motion aided 
the illusion of restless num- 
bers. Both windows being 
screened by blankets, the heat 
Was terrific, although the trap 
in the floor was open, a8 was 
also a similar aperture in the 
taitered ceiling. Against this 
& second ladder was reared. 
Scattered about the room, as 
they had been brought down 
from the loft for inspection, 
was a variety of weapons— 
muskets, pistols, and side-arms, 
“thany old and rusty, and some 
VoL. OCXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLVII. 


—Hamlet. 


needing repair. Upon the table 
stood two large jugs of spirits, 
and the flushed faces of several 
of the company were due not 
wholly to the overpowering 
atmosphere. 

Three men in particular, who 
stood together before the fire, 
seemed to revel, like sala- 
manders, in heat without and 
within. They were wooden- 
faced, rough-looking fellows, 
clad, as if it were mid-winter, 
in long woollen smocks and 
frieze coats; and they puffed 
at clay pipes and drank neat 
brandy with methodical per- 
sistence, and in a kind of 
watchful defensive silence. 
With the inbred suspiciousness 
of their class—for they were 
leaders among the fishing and 
smuggling element in the town 
—they held themselves, rather 
than were held, aloof from the 
gentry from the Manor House 
who formed the executive com- 
mittee. Of these, Sir Bevil 
Rainborough sat at the head 
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of the stained and rickety 
table, checking lists of names, 
and muttering occasional asides 
to Jack Cressey, who occupied 
Solomon’s remaining chair, and 
was casting up accounts in a 
ledger. From a corner, where 
he was seated upon a chest, 
the sweating crimson face of 
Dr M‘Leod glowed through the 
haze like a setting sun ; his eyes 
rolling and his features twitch- 
ing, he was conversing in a 
slobbering undertone with 
Colonel Vallence, who leaned 
against the wall beside him and 
answered mostly by nods and 
monosyllables. The Colonel 
was a small truculent-eyed man 
of middle age, wearing a grey 
riding coat and high boots, 
which he slapped continually 
with a switch. A broken nose, 
immense black moustachios, 
twisted upwards to his eyes, 
and a rough montero hat edged 
with fur, gave him an air at 
once ferocious and foreign. He 
was, in fact, a professional con- 
dottiere, who had fought with 
or against every army in Europe. 
The habits he had acquired 
among Turks and Pandours 
were not perhaps the best of 
qualifications: for a campaign 
in Southern England; but the 
conspirators were short of mili- 
tary talent, and Sir Bevil was 
not particular where he ob- 
tained it. The remaining mem- 
ber of the committee, Mr Mack- 
lin, who stood, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, behind the baro- 
net, was the only man in the 
room who was there from 
sincere convictions. Still under 
thirty, with a comfortable estate 
in a neighbouring county, he 
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was a bigoted Catholic, a Jesuit, 
a disciple of the discredited 
Filmer, a man of education, 
and a visionary. He and Jack 
Cressey, both young, both dig. 
interested, both touched with 
a@ certain ingenuous charm, 
made an odd pair amid that 
self-seeking and mutually sus- 
pectful company. 

Old Solomon himself sat on 
his truckle bed. Occasionally, 
from force of habit, he muttered 
anathemas at nothing and no 
one in particular, like a senile 
parrot. His cunning eyes trav- 
elled busily among his visitors, 
but often turned to the screened 
window which looked over the 
churchyard to the sea. The 
old pirate had only his ow 
fancies to occupy his mind; 
and upon him, as upon all in 
that sweltering room, weighed 
the uneasy knowledge of the 
warship lying out there in the 
bay. By lifting an edge of the 
improvised curtain at his side 
he could see her riding-light— 
a small, yellow, winking stat 
that hung far off in the black 
ness a8 a sign and a portent. 
No one then discussed in print, 
or much perpended, the in- 
fluence of sea power upon his- 
tory ; but in a small way i 
phenomena were well exe 
plified in Hearse House that 
night. The mere inert presen 
of the frigate had cast a spell 
over the proceedings. “Het 
meaning and intentions wee 
as incalculable as the elements 
which brought her. No mal 
in the company could for long 
forget that distant eye in the 
dark, for its unseen rays 5 
doubt and discord in the # 
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they breathed. Already, under 
this tension, there had been 
heated passages among that 
majority whose only common 
pond was greed, and who had 
cause now to ponder whither 
it was leading them. The three 
townsmen, for example, knew 
no politics beyond their nat- 
wal aversion to all authority. 
They were Jacobites because 
the young squire was fabu- 
lously wealthy and easily bled. 
But they valued their necks ; 
and, in their slow-witted taci- 
tum way, they were deeply 
suspicious of their fellow- 
plotters. The arrival of the 
Carysbrooke, and the visit of 
her commander to the Manor 
House, had set them thinking. 
Colonel Vallence, again, was 
frankly ill at ease. He con- 
sidered he had been lured from 
good Continental employment 
by false pretences. The pay, 
it was true, was all that he 
could wish, but the enterprise 
itself had proved to be amateur- 
ish and speculative. This naval 
complication merely precipi- 
tated misgivings already active 
in his mind; and he, too, was 
weighing earnestly his future 
course. And beside him the 
Scotch doctor, although too old 
and crafty a hand to give him- 
self away by so much as a 
blink, had his own jealous 
Teasons for disquietude. He 
Wished the interfering man-of- 
war at Jericho, or Jamaica— 
anywhere, in fact, but in Shayle 
Bay. She was trenching on his 
prerogative. ' 

Of the others, Jack Cressey, 
Who alone had no axe to grind, 


but who was beginning to see 
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himself as the dupe of those 
who had, was still under the 
influence of the meeting with 
his old comrade. To him the 
ship was an ark of refuge, 
floating oracularly upon the 
dark sea—at once a torment 
and a magnet. He could not 
keep his mind from her. Why 
was she there? He knew his 
friend, and the latter’s airy 
manner that afternoon had not 
wholly deceived him. But 
there had been no opportunity 
to seek enlightenment — Sir 
Bevil had made sure of that; 
and Ann, it appeared, had 
observed or learnt nothing. 
Why was the frigate there, and 
why was he here, in this squalid 
stifling inferno of a room, work- 
ing at a ledger like any clerk— 
a ledger whose columns testi- 
fied to his own thoughtless 
prodigality on behalf of a cause 
he cared less for every day ? 
Even while he cast up sums 
of guineas that came mostly 
from his own pocket, there 
persisted in his mind’s eye a 
picture of that hour as it might 
have been: in his friend’s 
cabin, away there in the bay, 
the sleeping ship beneath them, 
and the pair of them talking 
out the night and bringing old 
times back again. To return 
with a start to his actual sur- 
roundings, to see once more the 
crowded smoky room and the 
hard lowering faces of his new 
companions, and to remember 
that upon the faith of such as 
these, and for a moment’s 
madness, he was staking all— 
this was enough to chill the 
young man’s heart, and halt the 
pen upon the page before him. 
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In such various ways did 
the hidden ship, as though it 
were some touchstone, confront 
them all with harsh realities. 
Two only in that ill-linked 
company remained steadfast, 
in defiance of omens, to their 
widely differing ideals. Young 
Macklin, the zealot, and Sir 
Bevil Rainborough, the broken 
and embittered gambler, would 
have marched upon their fate 
though all Byng’s fleet dropped 
anchor in the bay. The former 
was a mediswvalist born out of 
his time, an archaism in the 
age of reason, a fanatic of the 
stamp of Fawkes and Catesby ; 
and as for the baronet, he was 
too deeply committed to re- 
treat. The plot was his; he 
was a marked man and a 
ruined one; and nothing was 
left for him but revolution or 
destruction. 

The subdued noises which 
filled the room, the shuffle of 
feet, the soft roar and crepita- 
tion of the log fire, the muttered 
question and answer of Sir 
Bevil and Jack Oressey, even 
Dr M‘Leod’s slobberings as he 
continued to retail Lowland 
anecdotes to the morose and 
wearied Colonel—all these pro- 
duced an effect of repression 
in keeping with the circum- 
stances and the hour. Ever 
and anon there rang hollowly 
from below, through the open 
trap, muffled knockings and 
stampings from the two horses 
stabled beside the sepulchral 
vehicle which gave the place its 
name. But no sound came from 
the world outside, for except 
Hearse House the town was 
Sleeping, amid the stillness of 


a cool and untroubled night, 
Some hours before, just after 
dark, another heavy squall of 
rain had swept in from the Sea, 
but with its passing the wind 
fell away to nothing; and 
now, from a moonless sky, 
intensely black, a million stars 
shone with frosty brilliance 
through the clear atmosphere 
of the chill and eerie hous 
preceding dawn. 

It was Sir Bevil’s rasping 
voice that suddenly ripped 
through the medley of small 
muted sounds and startled m- 
comfortably several of his col- 
leagues. He had pulled ont 
his watch, and was frowning 
blackly about him. 

“One o’clock!” he cried. 
“Where the devil is Hanaper? 
What’s keeping the man?” 

His angry glance fastened 
upon old Solomon, who mut- 
tered defensively— 

“ Blister and rot him! How 
do I know, your honour? Half 
an hour after midnight at the 
latest was what he says to me. 
His very words, burn and blister 
him ! ” 

Sir Bevil, with an impatient 
ejaculation, returned to his 
papers, some detail in which 
had brought the Clerk to bis 
mind. Mr Hanaper, in effect, 
acted as quartermaster to the 
enterprise, having not only the 
run of Hearse House and 4 
key to the small back door 
in the churchyard, but also 
the care of a disused ware 
house on the waterside, 2 
which, when the plot was Tipé, 
a part of the armed force was 
to be mustered. His position 
under Government rend 
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him a valuable assistant, while 
his office on the quay, over- 
looked by no residential build- 
ings, might have been designed 
for nocturnal riverine trans- 
actions, and a8 a safe rendez- 
yous at any hour for emissaries 
from across the stream or from 
the sea. That night he was to 
await and bring to the meeting 
the master of a certain French 
fishing lugger, which crossed 
the Channel on Jacobite errands 
as regularly as the mails, and 
which had moored in the 
estuary just before sundown. 

For a space after the baro- 
net’s question there was almost 
complete silence in the room. 
Even the irrepressible doctor 
had ceased to talk. And then 
Sir Bevil’s head was up again, 
and he was listening, as were 
all with him. From outside 
there came faintly through the 
screened window the sound of 
footsteps on the flags of the 
churchyard path. 

“ Here comes Hanaper,”’ Jack 
Cressey said. 

“And high time, too!” 
Colonel Vallence made one of 
his rare interventions in de- 
bate, speaking in a harsh can- 
tankerous growl as he jerked 
himself forward from the wall 
and stared truculently around. 
“High time! By the toe- 
bones of St Crispin, if a com- 
missary, let alone a knave of 
a storekeeper, kept me waiting 
m the field, I’d have him tied 
up to a gun-wheel, by St 
Peter! I would! Discipline! 
Discipline! Grosser Gott! I’ve 
known a man strung up by his 


fingers for less ! ” ‘ 
It was, rather surprisingly, 


young Mr Macklin who an- 
swered. Being as nearly a 
prig aS was conceivable in a 
genuine fanatic, his fastidious 
taste was frequently offended 
by the uncouth manners of 
some of his fellow-workers in 
the cause. In this case, more- 
over, he disapproved of blas- 
phemous invocations to saints 
and holy relics. With a glance 
of disgust at the soldier of 
fortune, he remarked coldly— 

“Not in England, I think, 
Colonel.” 

The other checked a hot 
reply to listen once more, for 
the footsteps outside had halted 
beneath the window. Idly, as 
people will who await a new 
arrival, all in the room turned 
their eyes to the open trap in 
the floor and remained silent. 
They heard a key turning in a 
lock, and the creak of a door 
upon its hinges. The new- 
comer entered the coach-house 
below, his tread ringing clearly 
on the cobbled floor. And over 
the face of old Solomon, listen- 
ing with the rest, and familiar, 
from Mr Hanaper’s almost daily 
visits, with the Clerk’s footstep 
and very manner of entry, 
there spread an expression of 
surprise that became swiftly 
one of alarm. His little eyes 
started, his mouth opened, and 
he thrust out a skinny claw 
to grasp the arm of Sir Bevil, 
who sat near his bed. 

And then, through the trap, 
a languid affected voice floated 
clearly up. 

‘Lud!’ it said, “it’s plaguey 
dark, though the trap’s open. 
Have the lantern passed along, 
Mr Winstanley. If the gentle- 
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men above come downina hurry, 
they may bark their shins.” 

If the ghost of Hearse House 
had materialised suddenly amid 
that stricken company, they 
could not have been more 
appalled. There was a second’s 
dreadful pause, when every 
man, as rigid in his place as 
the Gorgons’ prey, felt an icy 
chill upon his spine, and heard 
the trump of doom roaring like 
a torrent in his ears. The 
blood ebbed from every face, 
and every heart sickened and 
faltered. And then panic seized 
them all, and pandemonium 
broke loose. Sir Bevil and Jack 
Cressey sprang to their feet, 
rocking the lamp upon the 
crazy table and sending their 
chairs crashing to the boards. 
Colonel Vallence had whipped 
out a pistol and leapt for the 
trap-door. Solomon Abney, 
babbling blasphemies, was claw- 
ing at the covered window 
beside him; the three towns- 
men, their pipes and glasses 
flying, were stampeding to the 
other. The crimson face of 
Dr M‘Leod, as he heaved him- 
self from the low chest, was a 
horrible twitching grimace of 
rage and malice. Only young 
Macklin, although his eyes 
were dark and wide, and his 
lips bloodless, retained a mea- 
sure of self-control, and drew 
his sword with deliberation. 

“God blast °em!” old Solo- 
mon raved from the rear win- 
dow, from which he had 
wrenched the blanket; “‘they’re 
thick out there! A regiment 
of ’°em! We're nabbed! Rot 


and damn ’em all, we’re caught 
like rats!” 
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And from the front, wher 
the other three were now star. 
ing out into the dark High 
Street, came an answering oath 
and cry— 

“Soldiers! There are gol 
diers in the street ! ” 

Sir Bevil, who had rushed 
to join the Colonel at the trap. 
door, was beyond oaths. His 
face, which for a moment had 
gone grey, was congested now 
with blood, and his eyes glared 
like a madman’s. He, too, 
had pulled a pistol from the 
wide pocket of his coat, and 
the hand that held it trembled 
with the passion in his veins, 
As he stooped over the trap, 
a beam of light struck upward 
at the two furious faces framed 
in the opening, and the same 
cool voice remarked— 

“Fiat lux! Tis a poor 
thing, yet see how it shines, 
like a good deed in a naughty 
world ! ”’ 

Beneath them, in the coach- 
house, the Captain of the Carys- 
brooke stepped within thei 
limited range of vision, in the 
act of placing a large ship's 
lantern on the broad black top 
of the hearse. 

The baronet uttered a ay 
of rage. Beside himself, his 
lips, like a trapped beast’s, 
drawn back from his clenched 
teeth, he had his pistol aimed 
at the Captain’s head, only 4 
few feet below him, when the 
Colonel seized his wrist. 

“The powder, man!” Val 
lence cried. 

Le Chemineau, who was look- 
ing upward, leapt quickly back 
out of their sight. The trap, 
in fact, was small, and the 
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eoach- house of considerable 
; and without hanging 
head downwards, those in the 
room above could see neither 
end, but only the sable, dusty 
roof of the great box-like car- 
riage, the lantern burning 
steadily upon it, and a 
strip of straw-littered cobbles. 
Nor did any sound come up to 
them but the movements of 
the two horses, which, in their 
stalls by the double doors giv- 
ing on the street, were startled 
and restless. For a moment 
the plotters crouched there, 
watching and listening, their 
laboured breath steaming in 
the cool sea air which now 
swept in from the churchyard ; 
while round them most of the 
stunned company gathered on 
tiptoe, and stooped and heark- 
ened also. No one spoke; the 
beating of their hearts and the 
crackle of the fire seemed to 
thunder in the tension of nerves 
and senses, and still no further 
step or whisper reached them 
from their invisible enemies. 
Abruptly Sir Bevil rose up, 
and thrusting through the circle, 
tan to the rear window. Since 
that familiar mocking voice 
tose from below, fury had swept 
sense and reason from his mind. 
He had thought only of the 
impudent dandy who had baited 
and fooled him. Now his wits 
were clearing, and he was 
Tealising the extent of this 
calamity. One glance out into 
the churchyard shattered all 
hope; for here the enemy was 
far from invisible. The light 
from the window itself, and 
from the open door below, cut 
@ golden swathe across the 


leaning tombstones, and fell 
full upon the head of a dense 
column of men massed on the 
narrow path—fell also upon the 
steel of boarding-pikes, and 
the brass of cutlass-guards and 
pistol-butts. On that side, at 
least, the dandy was taking 
no chances. With a face that 
was terrible to see, the baronet 
stared for an instant at these 
armed and living foes sprung 
up in the night, like a harvest 
of dragon’s teeth, among the 
dead; and then, without a 
word, and at a slower pace, 
he strode down the room to 
the front casement. From this 
he looked forth, with the same 
unnatural calm, upon the other 
jaw of the trap which had 
caught him—a score of red- 
coated soldiers drawn up two 
deep in the dark and deserted 
street, their firelocks grounded 
with bayonets fixed, their offi- 
cer, whose gorget and sword 
hilt flashed as he moved, look- 
ing curiously upward at the 
square of light above him. 
With a gesture of mockery, he 
raised his hat to the figure 
now silhouetted there. Then, 
and then only, Sir Bevil’s pent 
rage and despair mastered him 
again. He flung up his arms, 
and with an oath dashed his 
pistol violently through the 
leaded panes, so that it fell, 
amid a tinkle of falling frag- 
ments, at the feet of the wait- 
ing soldiery. One or two of 
them raised their weapons, but 
grounded them again at a word 
from their officer. At the shat- 
tered window the tall silhouette 
stood motionless once more, 
like a figure of stone. 
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Around the trap-door, the 
other conspirators, startled by 
the crash, drew back and looked 
wildly about them, like the 
snared creatures they were. 
Even the fanatical Macklin 
seemed momentarily to lose 
his nerve; while the Scotch 
doctor, racked between hatred 
of the young puppy who had 
outwitted him and terror lest 
he himself should be betrayed 
to his intended victims, or left 
to suffer destruction with them, 
was enduring all those tor- 
ments which Dante ascribes to 
the ninth circle in Hell, where 
they fling the traitors. Only 
Jack Cressey, standing a little 
apart, had remained since the 
turmoil of the first alarm almost 
motionless, as if stunned. 
Among them all hardly a word 
was uttered, except that old 
Solomon now began to whimper 
curses. The suddenness of the 
disaster, the hopelessness of 
their case, the silence and im- 
mobility of their throng of 
enemies, which, although in 
fact but a few minutes had 
passed, seemed to be prolonged 
intolerably—all these factors 
combined to crush spirit and 
soul. Flight was impossible ; 
and to hazard resistance, in 
the faint hope of aid from 
their confederates in the town, 
but with the certain menace 
below them of the black chariot 
with its terrible load of -gun- 
powder, was beyond ordinary 
human courage. 

It was indeed almost with 
a sense of relief, so crushing 
was the suspense, that they 
heard once more the cool drawl- 
ing voice from the coach-house. 
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“Well, gentlemen,” it called, 
with an accent of authority, 

‘are you going to descend, or 
must I make you? I cannot 
wait all night.” 

The tension snapped. One 
of the townsmen, crying, “ By 
God! I'll get out of this!” 
swung himself through the trap 
and down the ladder. The rout 
was started. His two com- 
rades, jostling together for the 
lead, flung themselves after 
him; and as, one upon the 
other, cursing and clutching, 
they dropped below, Solomon 
Abney’s toes, feeling frantic- 
ally for the rungs, were flourish- 
ing about the head of the hind- 
most.. A loud oath from the 
latter indicated that a kick 
had got home. In the mean- 
time, Dr M‘Leod, having shoul- 
dered Colonel Vallence roughly 
aside, was already kneeling 
stiffly by the trap. He lowered 
himself with awkward haste, 
puffing and grunting, his wig 
over one ear, his eyes rolling 
in a frenzy as his flaming 
countenance, like that of some 
demon in a play, at length 
sank below the floor. The 
Colonel merely watched his 
clumsy flight with contempt. 
The soldier of fortune was at 
his best in this crisis; he had 
curbed his first vain impulse 
to resist, but the instincts of 
an old campaigner reacted 
against the prevailing panic, 
and he stood cool and aloof 
amid the rout. Now he looked 
around at the three who re 
mained with him—Jack Cressey 
and Mr Macklin standing irre- 
solutely near at hand, the baro- 
net still at the distant win- 
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dow, his back towards them. 
Sir Bevil had turned his head 
at-the noise of the stampede, 
but had made no effort to 
check it by word or gesture. 
His paroxysm ended, absorbed 
again in his own black thoughts, 
he had the air of a man who 
had cast from him all responsi- 
bilities and hopes. He seemed 
no longer to hear nor care what 
went on around him. It was 
doubtful if he saw the soldiery 
that, from the street below, 
stared up at that stony figure 
in growing wonderment. 

The Colonel gave a shrug that 
at once summed up the situa- 
tion and expressed a philosophy 
gained in the ups and downs 
of an adventurous life. Casting 
a significant glance at the two 
young men, but without speak- 
ing, he pocketed his pistol, 
cocked his furred hat firmly 
on his head, and in his turn 
began the ignominious back- 
ward descent of the ladder. 
They heard his boots scrape 
on the rungs and then merge 
in the scuffle of feet on the 
cobblestones beneath. Silence 
fell again in the upper room, 
where the trap, unobstructed 
now, made a square of light on 
the dark floor. 

A muttering of question and 
answer rose from the coach- 
house. “Yes, sir ’’—it was 
the Colonel’s voice, harsh and 
arrogant, even in defeat,— 

we're neatly caught, by St 
Jago we are! Deprendi—how 
does it go _—deprendi miserum 
est! I smelt trouble, but, by 
God! I didn’t look for the 
havy and army together! 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLVIII. 
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They’re regulars you have in 
front, eh?” The Captain’s 
answer, perhaps intentionally, 
was equally audible. “‘ As you 
say, sir. Ferguson’s Foot, serv- 
ing as marines aboard my ship. 
I have fifty men here all told.” 
“Tear ’em’s a good dog, but 
hold fast’s a better, eh what ? ” 
the Colonel said grimly. ‘“ But 
how in Hades did you get ’em 
here? We have your ship 
watched.” “So I guessed,” le 
Chemineau replied. ‘I slipped 
my boats away under cover of 
that squall of rain, some hours 
back, and landed two miles up 
the coast.” The Colonel 
grunted ; and then, in answer 
to some inquiry, ‘‘ Above? ” he 
said; “oh yes. Sir Bevil and 
Mr Macklin and Mr Cressey.” 
And upon that le Chemineau’s 
clear tones rang loudly again— 

“‘ Jack, come down, man!” 

Jack Cressey started, as if 
awakened from a dream. He 
looked at the lighted trap, and 
then at Mr Macklin, who, his 
sword still in his hand, his 
hesitancies quelled, his eyes 
bright and his rather prim 
mouth set resolutely again, 
merely nodded and smiled, and 
pushed the other gently to- 
wards the opening. With a 
final glance at the rigid for- 
bidding back of his leader, who 
neither spoke nor turned, the 
young man stooped, and felt 
mechanically for the ladder, 
and let himself down. He 
moved like an automaton ; 
and it was not until he was on 
the ground that his bewildered 
wits seemed suddenly to clear, 
and he began to perceive, at 
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first incredulously, and then 
with overwhelming certainty 
and dismay, the significance of 
the scene he had just left. 

For a moment, indeed, his 
eyes and thoughts were held 
by the strange tableau which, 
in the light of the one big 
lantern, was staged in the 
coach-house. The other six 
conspirators were grouped by 
the whitewashed wall near the 
open door, Colonel Vallence, 
as self-appointed spokesman, 
in’ the front. Old Solomon 
and the three townsmen were 
cowed and sullen, but Dr 
M‘Leod was directing a squint 
of intense malevolence at the 
young captain of the Carys- 
brooke, who, facing them, was 
leaning indolently against the 
back of the hearse itself. A 
sardonic smile was still on his 
lips as he turned to watch his 
friend’s arrival from above. 
He had shed his finery, and 
wore a small plain three-cor- 
nered hat and a cloak of dark 
blue. Beside him stood an- 
other officer ; and at the church- 
yard door a knot of sailors had 
pushed up to the threshold 
and were peering curiously in. 

Colonel Vallence was speak- 
ing again. 

“Tell me this, sir,” he barked, 
“‘who’sthetraitor? Whogaveus 
away? Was it that rat Hana- 
per? You must have his key.” 

The Captain turned to him 
politely. “No, sir,” said he; 
“it was not Mr Hanaper, al- 
though, a8 you suppose, I have 
his key. That is his misfortune, 
not his fault. On his way 
hither, he had the ill-luck to 
run into my party, and so 
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saved me some bother. He, 
with his companion, is now 
meditating among the tomb. 
stones, under guard. You must 
look elsewhere for your traitor,” 
His eyes roved lightly over the 
party, and if they rested, for 
@ fraction of a second, upon 
the agonised face of Dr M‘Leod, 
it was but enough to give that 
gentleman a wholesome fright, 
and passed unnoticed by the 
others. ‘“‘ And now,” le Chemi- 
neau added, ‘I wish a word 
with Mr Cressey, if you will 
excuse me.” 

He strode across to where 
the young man stood hesitat- 
ing by the ladder-foot, and, 
taking him by the arm, led him 
down the coach-house out of 
hearing of the rest. 

** Hark ’e, Jack,” he said, 
speaking rapidly and with de 
cision, ‘“‘you are coming for 
that cruise after all, willy- 
nilly! And Ann also. I have 
sent a party to bring her from 
the Manor House. My boats 
are lying at that cove yonder 
they call Cobb’s Deep. You 
know it, eh? Well, Mr Win 
stanley here will take you 
Ann should be half-way there 
by now—we are late, with 
running upon that Clerk fellow 
and putting him through 4 
little inquisition—so off you 
go at once, Jack. I am only 
staying to see this box of 
tricks ’—he nodded towards 
the hearse—‘‘ and the arms Up 
aloft well and truly sunk 2 
the river.” 

“But, Charles——” The 
other stammered and stared, 
his flushed ingenuous face 4 
mirror of his emotions, among 
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which a profound if rather 
shamefaced thankfulness was 
rapidly predominating. 

“But me no buts!” le 
Chemineau exclaimed; ‘“‘ you 
are my prisoner, silly! This 
plot is ruined, Jack, and you 
are best away before they 
come to pick up the fragments 
that remain. Now that I have 
given Providence a push, I 
doubt if they will find a basket- 
ful. But they are seizing your 
friends in London this very 
day—Lansdowne and Dupplin 
and half a dozen Parliament 
men. Troops are marching to 
Plymouth and Portsmouth. 
One of your fire-eaters at Bristol, 
Sir Somebody M‘Lean — you 
have been unlucky in your 
Scotchmen !—has betrayed all 
he knows to the Government 
for the second time, and Stair 
from Paris has filled in the 
gaps. Ormonde will not stir, 
because the Swedes are keeping 
their Scots battalions at home 
after all. They were to have 
landed at Newcastle, eh, Jack ? 
You see, I’m as well informed 
before the event as a Gazette 
after it. I had it all from 
Nunks, and I have forgot half. 
+. . Between you and me,” he 
added, “‘I shall be best away 
too, when this comes: out. I 
am grossly exceeding my in- 
structions in making war upon 
my Own account. Faith, I had 
no instructions, but only a nod 
aid a hiccup from the Vice- 

iral. I am here to fetch 
you and Ann out of the pickle, 
and once I’ve drawn their sting, 
your guests can go hang.” 

“You will not hold them ? ” 
Jack Cressey cried. 




























“Hold them? Lud, no! 
Who am I to hold any man? 
But they’d best not know it 
yet.” 

“But listen!” his friend 
whispered, with a glance up- 
ward. “Listen! Sir Bevil 
and Macklin are there yet. 
And they’ll not surrender. 
They’re desperate crazy, the 
pair of them. Rainborough 
has Satan’s own temper, and 
he'll stand or fall with his 
plot. He’s standing there like 
a doomed man. ... And 
Macklin’s a stiff-necked fanati- 
cal fellow. They’re both fight- 
ing mad, now all’s lost. I 
know them, Charles. You'll 
only take them dead. And 
they’ve powder and arms 
enough for a hundred.” — 

The Captain whistled softly. 
“Is that so ? ’’ said he ; “ that’s 
awkward. Plaguey awkward ! 
We want no bullets flying about 
with this cargo aboard. Nor 
do I want to rouse the town.” 
His anxious eye passed from 
the hearse to the trap in the 
roof. No sound came down 
to them from the upper room, 
and this silence itself was dis- 
quieting. ‘“‘Come, Jack!” he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ we'll get you out 
of this. I’ve as good as pro- 
mised Ann to deliver you over 
with a whole skin.” 

He led the way briskly back to 
the watchful group by the door, 
and there issued sharp com- 
mands to his subordinate, who 
was the second lieutenant of 
the frigate. 

““Mr Winstanley, this is Mr 
Cressey. I put him in your 
charge. Take him to the boats, 
and have these gentlemen re- 
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moved to a safe distance in 
the churchyard. Send me in 
Barling and half a dozen men.” 
And, with his incurable flip- 
pancy, he added to the dejected 
plotters, “ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, gentlemen! Do not 
despise graveyards. "Tis better 
to walk into one than to be 
blown there.”’ 

At a word from Mr Win- 
stanley, the little party filed 
out into the night, the doctor 
with a final oblique glance of 
hatred, and Colonel Vallence, 
still jaunty and truculent, twirl- 
ing his moustaches in the van. 
The Lieutenant was standing 
aside for Jack Cressey to pre- 
cede him through the door when 
sounds of life and movement 
awoke in the silent room over- 
head—the sudden ring of heavy 
footsteps, and then the murmur 
of lowered voices. All looked up 
at the trap-door, and the young 
squire cried impulsively— 

** Let me go up, Charles! If 
I tell them , 

Le Chemineau gave him a 
friendly push towards the door. 
** Obey orders ! ” said he. ‘‘ Out 
with you, Jack!” And then, 
raising his voice, he called to 
the baronet by name. There 
was no reply: only the foot- 
steps halted, the murmured 
speech checked and was re- 
sumed ; and Jack Cressey, lin- 
gering for a last look behind 
him, a glance mingled of relief 
and reluctance, walked out of 
the coach-house, the Lieutenant 
at his heels. 

As the Captain again hailed 
Sir Bevil, and again without 
response, his coxswain and six 
sailors came running in. 
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“Get those doors open, Bar. 
ling,” he said, pointing to the 
main entrance from the street; 
“and take the horses outside, 
We must manhandle this 
waggon into the road.” 

And for the third time he 
called up to the trap-door, 
“Sir Bevil! Sir Bevil! M 
Macklin! Resistance is folly, 
Come down, gentlemen!” But 
the only answer was the re 
newed stamp of footsteps and 
an ominous clink of metal. 

The sailors, in the meantime, 
had doubled to their work. 
Barling, the coxswain, had 
slipped the bar from the big 
doors and pulled them inward, 
revealing, as if it were some 
scene in a play, the double 
rank of marines standing at 
ease in the street outside. Two 
men were already leading the 
horses from their stalls; the 
other four, at the wheels of 
the hearse, were propelling it 
forward, notwithstanding its 
heavy load of powder. At 
that moment, from the chureh- 
yard, a warning voice sang 
out— 

“They ’re dousing the lights!” 

Le Chemineau was standing 
almost beneath the trap. The 
ery, or some sixth sense, caused 
him to leap backward. And 
simultaneously a flash and @ 
shattering roar burst from 
above his head, a cloud of 
smoke hid the opening, and 
a heavy bullet struck sparks 
from the cobbles where he had 
stood. 

“The damned fools!” be 
cried, in a gust of ange. 
“Leave it, lads, and get out 
side! Into the street, Barling! 
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Ask Mr Gibson to double his 
men away from the house.” 

‘And as the sailors ran for 
the entrance, where the fright- 
ened horses were plunging and 
rearing, he turned to the door 
behind him. Another explo- 
sion rang deafeningly in the 
coach-house, and the second 
bullet, aimed at random with 
a crooked arm through the 
trap, knocked a cloud of white- 
wash from the wall at his side. 
He gave no more thought to 
the order of his going, but ran 
out into the churchyard, call- 
ing to his excited men to fall 
back and take cover. His bluff 
had failed; and a casualty list 
among his crew was not in the 
scheme of this unauthorised 
adventure. 

Hearse House was thus 
rapidly cleared of its invaders. 
But now the garrison began 
to extend the area of their 
insane retaliation. As _ the 
sailors, tripping and — cursing 
in the darkness, began to 
scatter among the tombstones, 
a pistol-shot flashed and banged 
from above them, and a bullet 
sang over their heads. For 
the moment, what with the 
suddenness of the attack, the 
eclipse of the lighted window, 
which cast the whole church- 
yard, save for a patch by the 
open door, into intense black- 
ness, and the fear in every 
heart of that terrible load of 
gunpowder, there was hubbub 
and confusion. Down by the 
church the prisoners and their 
escort, followed by Jack Cressey 
and the Lieutenant, were run- 
ning without shame for the 
thelter of the building. The 


commander, however, had kept 
his head. Le Chemineau appre- 
ciated instantly the protective 
properties of a staunch tomb- 
stone; and now, more than 
half concealed behind by a 
formidable monolith crowned 
with scroll work and dedicated 
to the virtues and ripe years 
of a late mayor of Shayle, in 
his quarter-deck voice he was 
rallying and directing his com- 
pany. At once, on all sides, 
the disciplined seamen checked 
and took cover behind the 
nearest slab or mound, where 
they settled themselves and 
drew their pistols, their resolute 
and resentful eyes fixed on the 
dark pile before them. 

In the sable night Hearse 
House was grimly silent again. 
Its tall narrow mass made a 
wedge against the powdered 
stars: on either hand of the 
high gable Orion and The Bear 
hung sparkling. Ever and anon 
a pallid flickering oblong of 
light, like some rectilinear ghost, 
was projected upon the black- 
ness, as the fire within the 
upper room, damped or stamped 
down, raised a feeble flame and 
dimly outlined the window. 
Through the open door below, 
the lantern could be seen burn- 
ing steadily upon a corner of 
the hearse. No sound nor sight 
of the two desperate men im- 
prisoned there came to the 
besiegers; but in the mean- 
time, in contrast with this 
sinister stillness and suspense, 
near at hand the town was 
rousing. On one side of Hearse 
House, but separated from it 
by a large garden, stood the 
parsonage. From the other 
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flank, for near a hundred yards, 
ran the churchyard wall, above 
which were visible the upper 
storeys of the houses on the 
opposite side of the High Street. 
In these, and in the parsonage 
itself, lights were flashing, win- 
dows opening, voices calling. 
Behind his tombstone, perhaps 
twenty yards from the open 
door, le Chemineau cursed freely. 
This development was precisely 
what he had wished and hoped 
to avoid. Already his well- 
planned enterprise, upon which 
he had embarked with a light 
heart, was trending definitely 
towards tragedy ; and a sense- 
less scuffle in the small hours 
with the turbulent fishermen 
and smugglers of Shayle, half 
of whom sympathised with the 
Jacobites, if they were not 
actively engaged with them, 
would be a bétise of the worst 
description — one, moreover, 
that must jeopardise his pro- 
fessional career. Scotching a 
dangerous plot on his own re- 
sponsibility might be con- 
doned: it was quite another 
matter to provoke a serious 
and perhaps sanguinary riot. 
Yet his blood was up; and 
while he now cared little 
whether Sir Bevil and his 
fellow-madman perished or went 
free, he was obstinately set on 
completing his self-appointed 
task by seizing the arms and 
powder in the house. 

Rising erect behind his shel- 
ter, at the pitch of his voice 
he now again hailed the de- 
fenders. 


“Sir Bevil! Mr Macklin! 


Stop this folly and come down ! 
I have no quarrel with any 
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of you gentlemen, and I am 
holding no prisoners. You am 
free to go where you Please, 
I want only your arms tand 
powder, and those I will have 
if I stay all night or blow you 
sky high with them!” 

The uncompromising answer 
came with his last word—, 
flame and crash from the dark 
window and a bullet that 
smacked into the stone before 
him. With a cursefofjiexas- 
peration at this insanity, le 
Chemineau called loudly for 
one of his subordinate officers, 
a master’s mate, who, in the 
absence of Mr Winstanley, was 
his second in command on that 
moiety of the field. As he 
heard the man stumbling over 
the uneven ground towards 
him, there came another spit 
of fire from the house and an- 
other echoing detonation. It 
was plain that the defenders 
kept several weapons ready 
loaded ; but so black was it 
in the remoter parts of the 
churchyard that the marksman 
must have aimed by ear, and 
the shot whistled harmlessly 
to earth. There was no further 
firing while the mate, with 
difficulty and aided by his 
commander’s voice, located the 
latter and sank beside him. 

The Captain pointed to where 
the churchyard wall rose into 
@ vague hump that was the 
lichgate opening to the street. 

““Mr Whalley,” he said m 
a low tone, “send a doze 
men, one by one, to that gate 
yonder. We look like having 
trouble in the street, now the 
whole town’s roused. I am 
going there myself. You-—— 
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There! Hark to that!” he 
exclaimed. From far away, 
down by the river mouth, rose 
a clear bugle call and then the 
long roll of a drum. “Lud!” 
le Chemineau went on pet- 
tishly, ‘‘there’s the militia 
awake now, and pulling on 
its boots! . Lord save us all! 
Mr Whalley, you. will remain 
in command here. No firing, 
miless you are drove to it. 
And if they try to run, let ’em 
mn. But, whether or no, till 
we've bolted them or smoked 
them out, keep the men back 
from the house. Remember,”’ 
he concluded with grim humour, 
“remember the fifth of No- 
vember, Mr Whalley ! ”’ 

The mate slipped off on his 
errand. This time, if he was 
heard or seen, no powder was 
wasted on him; but the Cap- 
tan had no sooner begun to 
shape his own cautious course 
towards the gate than a pistol 
flashed and cracked again, as 
vainly as before. There was 
no second shot; and le Chemi- 
neau, having tripped over damp 
and grassy ridges that seemed 
to be horrible simulacra of the 
human clay beneath, and barked 
his shins and knuckles upon 
tombstones thick as stalag- 
mites in some primeval cavern, 
stumbled upon a flagged path, 
followed it thankfully to the 
gate, and passed under the 
timber canopy into the street. 

Here was a scene that by 
comparison seemed full of life 
and movement. The darkness 
was broken at intervals by 
dim lights that came and went 
fimidly in windows across the 
way. A hushed mutter of 
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voices pulsed up and down like 
a tide. From a hundred case- 
ments, in fact, along the half- 
mile of houses between the 
river and the Manor House, 
people who had learnt of late 
to sleep lightly were already 
peeping and whispering, their 
tones subdued by the same 
apprehensions that kept them 
within bolted doors. Many, 
no doubt, believed it was Or- 
monde and the French who had 
made their long - threatened 
landing. These were all re- 
spectable citizens, merchants 
and shopkeepers, from whom 
no trouble was to be feared ; 
but it could not be long before 
the rougher element from the 
waterside was attracted to the 
scene. Mr Gibson, the Carys- 
brooke’s officer of marines, had 
quickly grasped the lie of the 
town, and seen the direction 
whence that element would 
first appear. On falling back 
from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of Hearse House, he had 
accordingly formed with his 
twenty men a cordon across the 
roadway at that point where, 
by the extremity of the church- 
yard, East Bar began and fell 
steeply to the river. Here he 
could check any mob coming, 
as it must come, up the hill. 
Even now, indeed, three bold 
spirits, whose occupations pre- 
sumably were nocturnal, had 
materialised behind the line of 
redcoats, and were vainly de- 
manding information from a 
stolid sergeant, whose halberd, 
brandished horizontally like a 
quarter-staff, kept them at a 
respectful distance. 

Le Chemineau, after a glance 
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up and down the long straight 
thoroughfare, hastened to join 
the marine officer. While the 
pair were discussing the diffi- 
cult situation that now faced 
them, sounds of stumbling and 
cursing in the churchyard, and 
the clink of scabbards against 
stone, indicated that the rein- 
forcements detailed by Mr 
Whalley were on their way. 
And upon this a miniature 
fusilade burst forth from the 
rear of Hearse House; two 
shots almost together, and after 
them, two more. A fifth fol- 
lowed as the leading sailors, 
Swearing good - humouredly, 
came pelting through the lich- 
gate. When all were assembled 
in the street, it appeared that 
no one had been hit. But the 
furious energy with which the 
defenders employed and re- 
charged their arsenal of weapons 
was an earnest of their inten- 
tions; and while the frigate’s 
crew had so far endured this 
ordeal with exemplary restraint, 
their captain was well aware 
that if, in his absence, they 
suffered a casualty or two, they 
would get out of hand. And 
although he had talked bravely 
to Sir Bevil about blowing the 
house sky high, in truth the 
dread of the powder barrels in 
the hearse rode him like a night- 
mare. 

* Sink the dolts!” he cried 
savagely. ‘“‘I had provided 
against everything but mad- 
men. Why, in the devil’s 
name, don’t they run for it? ”’ 

In effect, the two Jacobites 
had a clear road to safety 
by way of the street. The 
soldiery had been withdrawn, 


and they had no longer cauge 
to fear even a volley as they 
ran. The express statement 
of their adversary must haye 
convinced any but men blind 
and deaf to actualities that, 
way of salvation was now de 
liberately proffered them. But 
it seemed that they were be 
yond saving. 

By a characteristic divaga- 
tion of his curious mind, even 
in that moment of anger le 
Chemineau found himself won- 
dering what indeed was passing 
within those baffling walls, 
What thoughts tormented the 
two madmen penned there, like 
the victims of fatality in Attic 
tragedy, by the devils that 
possessed their wills? What 
passions racked their stubborn 
desperate hearts as _ they 
crouched in that dark room, 
clouded and acrid with the 
fumes of powder, reloading 
their heated weapons in 4 
frenzy of haste or peering warily 
forth into the night that hid 
their unresponsive foes? Were 
they consumed utterly by Ber 
serk fury, or was there 80 
much method in their madness 
that they yet hoped to hold 
their own until the town was 
roused and aid arrived ? 

These were unanswerable 
questions then, and were, i 
fact, to remain unanswered at 
the end. With an impatient 
shrug the Captain dismissed 
them, and reverted to his imme- 
diate anxieties. 

“You should have a suff 
cient force here now, Mr Gib 
son,” he said. ‘‘In three oF 
four hours, if we have not 
ended this affair by then, we 
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may expect the militia, falling 
over their firelocks and demand- 
ing blood, and after them no 
doubt the levy en masse and 
the Channel Fleet. Faith! we 
must have waked half the 
county already! I seem to 
have mishandled this battle: 
Iam not like Blake or Rupert, 
who could win victories on 
land or sea. But they were not 
hampered by scruples about 
loss of life. I have an inkling 
of a plan, but I must get back 
to my lads before a spark sets 
‘em off. I am afraid———”’ 

And then, in that instant, 
his fears were justified, and his 
plans for ever set at naught. 
Again a brace of pistol-shots, 
one upon the other, rang out 
from ‘the dark house; and 
promptly from the churchyard 
came a cry of pain and then 
an angry bellow, which was 
caught up by a dozen voices. 

“Curse them! They’ve done 
it!” le Chemineau cried furi- 
ously, and ran headlong for the 
lichgate. But before even he 
could reach it, the storm broke. 
The Carysbrooke’s men, fretting 
under restraint, their fingers 
itching on their triggers, had 
heard their wounded shipmate’s 
cry, and flung orders and dis- 
cipline to the winds. .A ragged 
volley crashed and echoed like 
@ thunder-peal as the black- 
ness was rent by the flames of 
hear a score of pistols. As 
the reverberations rolled away, 
and the tinkle of glass upon 
stone told that some of the 
bullets had found the window, 
the excited sailors were calling 
to one another, heedless of the 
mate’s commands and the more 
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distant fulminations of their 
Captain, who was flinging him- 
self through the lichgate. A 
haze of smoke hung over half 
the churchyard, and the rays 
of lantern light from the coach- 
house door, diffused through 
this nearer veil and tinging 
eerily wisps of vapour that 
drifted here and there in the 
inky background, revealed also 
dim figures rising like phan- 
toms from among the tomb- 
stones, some grasping pike or 
cutlass, others hurriedly re- 
charging their firearms. Hoarse 
wrathful voices called to and 
fro. The hunt was up; and 
for the moment all, save one 
or two upon whom Mr Whalley 
had laid violent hands, were 
beyond fear or reason. What 
with the darkness and confu- 
sion, the mate was virtually 
helpless, and long before le 
Chemineau could reach the 
scene the catastrophe was come. 
Less than a minute saw the 
beginning and end of it all. 
Hearse House was grimly 
mute once more, and back in 
the High Street the listening 
townsfolk had been stricken 
dumb. In the churchyard the 
angry babel rose and fell; 
and as the Captain, saving his 
breath for future exertions, 
plunged again into the blind 
medley of earthen mounds and 
granite slabs, a ringing shout 
rose above the tumult— 
“There’s one o’ them! 
They're away! At ’em, lads!” 
Whether it was a delusion, 
a trick of smoke or shadow, 
seen for a flash through the 
open door, or whether indeed 
the hard logic of bullets had 
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brought sanity to the wretched 
men within the house, driving 
them down the ladder to try 
their fate outside, these were 
also among the things to be 
for ever hidden. For the ex- 
cited crowd without, poised for 
a rush or another volley, oblivi- 
ous of the black devil of de- 
struction that lurked in the 
hearse before them, shouted in 
chorus and surged forward ; and 
half a score of pistols were 
emptied at the doorway—— 
To le Chemineau, still some 
fifty yards away from the 
nearest of his men, tripping 
in the matted grasses of 
neglected graves, it seemed 
that upon the rattle of the 
volley ensued an appreciable 
and direful pause, while the 
echoes were flung back and 
forth between the tall house 
and the tall church in an inter- 
minable diminuendo, and the 
beams of light from the door, 
no longer playing steadily upon 
the wavering smoke, waxed 
and waned and then rose swiftly 
to a brighter, redder glare. 
There was imprinted instan- 
taneously upon his mind a 
picture of shattered glass and 
burning oil—oil that as it 
burned flowed over the roof 
of the black hearse, and trickled 
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and dripped like molten. fire 
through cracks and bullet-holes, 
. . » But whether it was all, 
dream, whether there was eve 
@ measurable space of time 
between the volley and the 
end, he never knew. 

From back and front of 
Hearse House, through each 
open door, roared a vast, blind- 
ing, searing blast of flame. The 
earth rocked: a clap as of 
judgment rang through the 
skies. Men were flung about 
before that burning breath like 
things of cardboard. And up 
ward, up to the very stars, was 
flung a black and crimson 
fountain of bricks and wood and 
fire. In an instant it was 
gone, as swiftly as the flash 
of a gigantic cannon; ‘and in 
its place a plume of sable 
smoke, in which a few sparks 
whirled and faded, hung above 
the dust already sinking within 
the cavity where the house had 
stood. Faintly but clearly 
the stunned silence there came 
from a hundred windows all 
around the tinkle of falling 
glass. And then down from the 
heavens, down upon roofs and 
streets and even upon the river 
far away, the rain of fragments 
fell, and after them a soft pall 
of ashes and black dust. ... 


EPILOGUE.—COBB’S DEEP. 


‘* He carried o’er the ocean drear, 
The captives of his bow and spear.” 


—The Sallee Rover. 


The road to Cobb’s Deep, rutted lane, now very wel 


as Mr Reever had observed, 


sunk for the most part betweel 


was infernal bad—a deeply high banks and impenetrable 
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hedges, and that night every- 
where as black as a tunnel. 
The landing-party from the 
Garysbrooke, however, had 
prought a couple of lanterns ; 
and one of these swung from 
a sailor’s hand in the middle 
of the little column, where Ann 
Qressey and her maid jogged 
along on their horses, the groom 
beside them. Far ahead they 
could see the yellow beams of 
the other lantern swaying to 
and fro. 

They journeyed almost in 
silence, for Mr Reever was in 
the van, and the young mistress 
of the Manor House, after the 
excitements of the raid and the 
departure, was glad to be alone 
with her own thoughts. Her 
maid was sleepy and rather 
cross, while the sailors were in 
a sullen and taciturn temper, 
and plodded on with no more 
than an occasional curse at 
the darkness and the mud. 
They had been disappointed 
in their hopes of at least a 
seufie at the Manor House, 
and resented their exclusion 
from any fun their shipmates 
might be enjoying in the town. 
The raid, in their opinion, had 
proved a delusion and a snare. 

Ann, from her side-saddle, 
tumed her face often: towards 
the dark line of hill, barely to 
be distinguished against the 
stars, behind which Shayle lay 


‘hidden. And she was among 


the first to see, more than half 
a2 hour after their start, the 
ted glare that flamed suddenly 
Up into the sky. She cried out 
and pointed, while half the 
column halted and _ stared. 
There was a second’s pause ; 
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and then, like a single thunder- 
clap, the boom of a great ex- 
plosion shook the air, and 
pealed and echoed among the 
hills, and died away. The glare 
in the sky was as suddenly 
eclipsed, and stillness and black- 
ness more intense shut down 
upon the world. 

The sailors were vocal now, 
and swearing heartily as the 
march was resumed. Clearly 
their comrades in the town had 
had all the sport. But Ann was 
chilled with fears. She rode 
for long with her head turned 
to her shoulder, expecting she 
knew not what fresh and fear- 
ful portent to blaze out over 
the hills. 

It was more than an hour 
after their leaving the Manor 
House that the little party 
emerged from the pitchy black- 
ness of a coppice upon the sea- 
shore. This was Cobb’s Deep, 
a small cove two miles to the 
west of Shayle, where the hills 
came down to the coast. Here 
were a dozen cottages and an 
ale-house dignified by the name 
of the ‘‘ Admiral Mings.” Upon 
the shingle hard, littered with 
fishing gear and flotsam, a 
few small craft were drawn up 
for the night. On either shore 
the ground fell steeply to the 
water. Tiny wavelets lapped 
with soft crisp noises upon the 
pebbles ; and seaward, beyond 
the mouth of the cove, there 
was a sough of breakers surg- 
ing lazily among the rocks. 

No sound or sign of life came 
from the cottages, although no 
doubt from their blank windows 
faces were peering at the four 
boats of the Carysbrooke, which, 
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each with a lantern in the bow, 
lay off the hard. At Mr 
Reever’s hail they pulled in 
and grounded with a crunch 
upon the shingle. The groom 
and the horses vanished into 
the blackness of the wood, and 
Ann and her maid were assisted 
by the Lieutenant into the 
stern-sheets of the Captain’s 
barge. The boats, half-filled 
now with men who curled 
themselves among the thwarts, 
pulled off again and lay rock- 
ing gently on the black water. 

A long dreary hour of waiting 
passed. The night was chilly, 
but Mr Reever produced a 
multitude of cloaks in which 
the women wrapped themselves. 
The maid fell asleep, and snored, 
but Ann scarce took her eyes 
from the darker blot upon the 
surrounding darkness that was 
the little wood from which the 
lane emerged. A hundred times 
she saw again the crimson flare 
of the explosion, and heard 
its echoes thunder. If Mr 
Reever spoke to her, she hardly 
heard him, and answered with 
vague words that were leagues 
from the thoughts tormenting 
her. 

It was the Lieutenant, how- 
ever, whose experienced eyes 
first saw a yellow star that 
winked and moved, far up on 
the hillside whence they had 
come, among the frosty con- 
stellations of the sky. They 
watched its slow decline through 
a blackness that might have 
been of sky or earth. Now it 
vanished, now it appeared 
again, but always it brightened 
and the golden warmth of its 
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rays increased. Presently it 
was eclipsed by the coppice 
near the shore, from whose 
inky depths now came the 
sound of voices and stumbling 
footsteps. And as the boats 
once more ran their bows upon 
the beach, le Cheminean led 
his battered company out of 
the gloom to meet them. 

Ann would have leapt ashore, 
but while Mr Reever was en- 
deavouring to restrain her, she 
heard with indescribable relief 
the voices of her brother and 
her friend. She sank again 
into the boat, weak and trem- 
bling with the reaction from 
her fears, as the first dark 
figures came scrambling on 
board. Jack Cressey was the 
first, and she seized his hand 
and pulled him to her, plying 
him with low questions; but 
her eyes were striving to dis- 
cern another figure, still on 
the land, whose clear tone 
were issuing commands to the 
crowd about him. Le Chemi- 
neau, with his officers, was 
aiding the injured among his 
crew into the other boats. 
There were, indeed, a score of 
minor casualties. The lantem 
light fell upon torn clothes and 
bruised and blackened faces, 
while one man had a bullet 
in his shoulder, but these of 
the town party seemed in the 
highest spirits, and joked and 


laughed like boys from a picnit. . 


When the last was aboard, 
the Captain climbed into his 
barge and made his way alt 
to where Ann sat beside het 
brother. 
“Well,” le Chemineau said, 
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in his old chaffing tone, “and 
how are you, Ann? And how 
am I, you may well ask! 
Faith ! I’ve been thrown about 
like a die in a box! My hat 
and cloak are gone, the Lord 
knows where, and what I have 
left feels to be in ribbons! 
Have you ever been flung 
against a tombstone? ‘Tis a 

r diversion. ... I have often 
thought I might be blown up 
at sea, but I never looked for it 
on land, which is plaguey hard 
to fall on.” 

He seated himself on the 
thwart beside her, and took her 
small hand in his own grimy 


“Lud! You look very clean, 
Ann, even in the dark,” said 
he. “Where I am not black, 
I am turning blue, and to- 
morrow I shall be like Jacob’s 
coat.” 

“Poor Charles!” she said, 
and her voice shook a little. 
“You will always laugh, and 
T could laugh, too, now you are 
both safe. But in my heart 
Tam thanking you——”’ 

“Well, laugh, then!” he 
cried. ‘You have naught to 
fret over any more. The Rain- 
borough Plot is gone aloft, and 
its author with it. And save 
for two poor madmen, and one 
of my fellows with a hole in 
him that will heal in a week, 
no one is more than bruised. 
Tis one of the most bloodless 
battles in history after all; 
and if you have any glaziers 
among your tenants, we have 
done them a mighty good turn, 
for we must have broke all the 
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windows in the town! I have 
even released my prisoners— 
if not with gifts, like Pyrrhus, 
at least with some good advice 
and a fright that should last 
them their lifetimes.” 

“All but two,” Ann mur- 
mured. ‘“ What do you do 
with us, Charles ? ” 

“What you will, child. I 
will put you ashore at Ports- 
mouth, or Southampton, or 
even on the Isle of Wight-—” 

Ann gave a little gurgling 
laugh. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ it should 
be an island! I have dreamed 
of the island of Brasil to-night, 
but if we cannot voyage so 
far, perhaps the Wight will 
serve! I have few clothes and 
less money, and poor Jack has 
none of either; but what does 
it matter? We are free again, 
if you will grant us our paroles? ”’ 

In the darkness he could see 
her lips parted in a mischievous 
smile. 

** As to that,” said he gravely, 
“‘ we will see. “T'was an ancient 
Tule of war, Ann, and an ex- 
cellent one, that a victorious 
commander should hold his 
choicest prisoners to ransom—”’ 

Mr Reever’s bellow rang over 
the black water. 

** All aboard, sir! ”’ 

“Pull away!” the Captain 
called. 

His barge had already turned 
its nose towards the open sea ; 
and now, with a brisk splash 
of oars, it led the way to the 
mouth of the cove and began 
the long row back to the wait- 
ing ship. 








SAIL BEATS STEAM. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, 1895. 


ONE morning in April 1895 
the large clipper ship on which 
I was an apprentice lay be- 
calmed off Start Point. We 


were homeward bound from. 


Iquique to Dunkirk, and up 
to the time of approaching 
the Channel had made an ex- 
cellent passage. We had car- 
ried favourable winds from the 
coast of Chile right round the 
Horn to the Line; by great 
good luck we had had prac- 
tically no doldrums, having lost 
the south-east Trades and 
picked up the north-east in 
the one squall. The north- 
east Trades had been succeeded 
by strong westerly winds; in- 
deed, from the Azores we had 
been scudding before them with 
as much canvas set as we could 
stagger under. Visions of a 
record passage came to us, but 
all of a sudden, in the vicinity 
of the Scilly Islands, the brave 
westerlies died away, to be 
succeeded by a light north- 
east wind—almost a dead 
muzzler up-Channel. Even this 
had now failed us, and left a 
calm in its wake. 

To any one not engaged in 
trying to make a passage in a 
sailing ship it was a glorious 
morning. The sky was cloud- 
less, though low down on the 
horizon there lay a haze. The 
sea was like a sheet of glass, 


but a gentle swell was rolling 
up from the south-west, causi 
the vessel to pitch slightly, 
Her useless canvas hung straight 
up and down, except when a 
heavier pitch than usual would 
cause it to slat heavily against 
the masts. Partly to avoid this, 
the lower sails, the courses, 
were hauled up. 

We were all looking forward 
to the end of the voyage, and 
anxious to get to our homes 
after an absence of fifteen 
months, so to be stopped like 
this, within a day’s sail of ow 
port, was disappointing. After 
all, however, a few more days 
meant little difference to uw, 
whereas to the captain it most 
decidedly did; his professional 
reputation and his standing 
with his owners greatly de 
pended on the passages he 
made. It was little wonder, 
therefore, that he was in 4 
vile temper as he walked up 
and down the poop, now pais 
ing to gaze round the horizon 
and whistle vainly for a breeze, 
again stopping to curse at aly 
one within reach in whose work 
he had detected some short- 
coming. We apprentices had 
already felt the rough edge 
of his tongue while handling 
the flags in an attempt to make 
our number off the Start. It 
was not our fault that there 
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was no wind to make the flags 
stand out, but he apparently 
did not entirely acquit us of 
blame. 

Coming up behind, but rather 
closer into the land, was a tramp 
steamer with a red funnel with 
black top. When about a mile 
away on our port quarter she 
hoisted her number and ensign, 
which was acknowledged by 
the answering pennant on the 
flagstaff of the signal station. 
Before the signal was hauled 
down our old man had got his 
telescope on to it and read the 


flags. 

“Hand me that signal book, 
one of you,”’ he ordered. 

I jumped for the book, and 
he rapidly turned over its pages 
until he found the steamer’s 
name. 

“The Ripon of London,” he 


exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s the boat 
my brother is in command of ; 
at least he was there when 
I heard of him last. Curse 
those flags, why won’t they 
blow out so that he could see 
them.” 

His brother had, however, 
apparently recognised the ship 
without the flags, for we could 
see the steamer’s course altered 
80 that she would pass close 
tous. She did not ease down 
a she approached; the eti- 
quette of the merchant service 
and the owner’s interests would 
not permit of that, but she 
passed within easy hail. 

“Hullo, Bob, where are you 
bound to?” shouted her skip- 
per when she got near enough. 

“Hullo, Bill, Dunkirk,” was 
the reply. 
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“Good, so am I. Made a 
good passage ? ” 

“Very good up to the Scillys. 
I have been six blasted days 
from there to here.” 

“Hard luck.” By this 
time the steamer was drawing 
away. 

** Well, see you in Dunkirk,” 
shouted our old man. 

“Perhaps, but not at your 
present rate of progression,” 
was the reply. “I’ve only 
got eight thousand tons to 
discharge there. Bye-bye.” 

At this piece of sarcasm our 
old man shook his fist in the 
direction of his brother, then 
turned with a despairing ges- 
ture and gazed toward the 
western horizon. There seemed 
to be nothing there that pleased 
him, for he resumed his pacing 
up and down the poop, pausing 
once to swear at the young 
third mate for some supposed 
dereliction of duty. Occasion- 
ally with a gloomy eye he 
would note the progress of the 
Ripon as she ploughed her way 
up-Channel; then tired of his 
walking he sat down moodily 
on the wheel-box grating. Sud- 
denly a light puff of wind and 
a dark ripple on the water to 
the south-west galvanised him 
into action. The vessel was 
lying with square yards, and 
at the time her head was idly 
pointing to the south-east. 

“Port fore brace,” he 
shouted. “Lively now; get 
the other yards round as soon 
as you can, and sheet home the 
courses.” Then, as she gath- 
ered headway, to the man at 
the wheel, who ten minutes 
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before he had called a square- 
headed idiot— 

“* Hast by south, my lad.” 

Cheerfully we had jumped 
to carry out his orders, and 
soon with the yards well 
trimmed and every foot of 
canvas drawing to the light 
breeze on the quarter, she was 
leaning over slightly, while the 
sea rippled pleasantly past her 
sides. After about ten min- 
utes of this there was an 
ominous flap of the canvas 
aloft; sorrowfully we noted 
that the sea had become glassy 
again, and the wind had died 
away. It was, however, a 
false alarm; puff succeeded 
puff from the same direction ; 
the ship never lost steerage 
way, and eventually the sur- 
face of the sea to windward 
became an unbroken series of 
tiny wavelets. Gradually these 
grew larger, and their crests 
began to break. By noon, 
when our watch on deck ended 
and we went below to our pea- 
soup and salt pork, she was 
streaking along at eight knots, 
the wind was still freshening, 
and the sky gave every promise 
of more. 

We came on deck again at 
four o’clock to find that this 
promise had been fulfilled, and 
that we required our oilskins 
and sea-boots. Ragged clouds 
flew fast overhead; a thin 
drizzle had come along on the 
wind, making it difficult to 
see more than a few miles ; and 
the spray was flying over the 
weather rail. The tall vessel 
presented an exhilarating spec- 
tacle; she was now leaning 
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over heavily, and the short, 
stiff, Channel waves coming 
up on her quarter would oceg. 
sionally roll her over to lee 
ward with a lurch which would 
almost put the lee rail awash 
and cause the water to gush 
in through the scupper holeg, 
Aloft every stitch of canvas, 
now dark and sodden with the 
rain, was doing its duty nobly, 
straining at bolt ropes and at 
sheets, while the weather rig. 
ging would twang like harp 
strings as she lurched. ‘Two 
men were at the wheel, for she 
was yawing heavily as she 
tore along in a broad smother of 
foam. We hove the log before 
going below at six o’clock, and 
found that she was doing twelve 
knots. 

We apprentices of the star- 
board watch were a cheerful 
little gang when we sat down 
on our sea-chests in the little 
half-deck for tea in the second 
dog watch. The day before 
had been ‘“‘ whack ” day, when 
our week’s allowance of sugat 
and marmalade had been issued. 
Usually with all due care we 
could make these last for nearly 
five days; now we dived into 
them with reckless prodigality. 
With any luck we might be at 
home before the next whack 
day came round. 

“Now this is just right,” 
said the senior apprentice, 28 
he lit his filthy briar which he 
had filled with black plug 
tobacco, and lay back on bis 
sea-chest with his feet against 
another to brace him against 
the lurches. ‘The old maa 
is so wild with his brother that 
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he will crack on all night. He 
pas been sailing this packet a 
pit too carefully for my liking 
lately.” From his superior 
altitude of almost three years’ 
service the senior apprentice 
felt, quite capable of criticising 
the seamanship of any one. 

“You didn’t say that when 
he was cracking on that night 
off the Western Islands, and 
had to call all hands to get the 
sail off her,” piped the auburn- 
haired youngest apprentice. 

“ Now you shut up, ‘ Copper- 
top,’ or I’ll be under the painful 
necessity of getting up and 
dotting you one. How often 
have I told you that first 
voyagers should be seen and 
not heard ? ” 

“Copper-top ” subsided with 
a cheerful grin. If the wind 
held the voyage might be over 
by to-morrow, and when an- 
other one started he could no 
longer be designated a first 
voyager. 

It was dark when we came 
on deck again at eight o’clock, 
to find the lofty vessel still 
storming her way up-Channel 
through the murk and gloom. 
Away on our port quarter we 
could see one of the shore 
lights on the south coast of 
England winking cheerfully 
through the rain. We were 
still carrying every stitch of 


canvas, and although this may. 


have seemed foolhardy, and 
due, as the senior apprentice 
had suggested, to the old man’s 
annoyance at his brother’s last 
Temark, we knew that the 
former knew what he was 
doing. It was his duty to 
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his owners to take advantage 
of the fair wind and get his 
vessel into port as soon as he 
could; he had his chance, 
and he meant to take it. Clad 
in a sou’-wester, long black 
oilskin coat and sea-boots, with 
his night-glasses suspended from 
a leather strap round his neck, 
he was keeping his vigil on 
the weather side of the poop. 
Swaying easily as the vessel 
lurched, he would make his 
way to the binnacle to see how 
she was heading, and then to 
the rail, where he would peer 
to windward as if trying to 
estimate the strength of the 
wind, following this by a glance 
aloft to see how the sails were 
standing the strain. Carefully 
he examined every light that 
was reported. Self-reliant, com- 
petent, and wholly trustworthy, 
he looked what he was, a per- 
fect type of the British sailing- 
ship captain. Those shrewd 
blue eyes which, despite him- 
self, could not restrain a kindly 
twinkle, even as he swore, had 
for years been steadfastly re- 
garding all the dangers of the 
seven seas. 

Strange to say, there was no 
sheet of water on the ocean that 
the windjammer sailor dreaded 
so much as his own English 
Channel, and the reason is not 
far to seek. Nowhere else can 
such traffic be found, and this 
traffic, suddenly encountered 
after leagues and leagues of 
lonely sea, had an unnerving 
effect. The look-out on the 
forecastle head had _ been 
doubled, but in addition to 
that every soul in the watch 
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was voluntarily acting in that 
capacity. Mustered under the 
break of the poop, where we 
were handy to carry out any 
orders, we would peer over the 
weather rail as well as we could 
with the driving rain and spray, 
then slide down the leaning 
deck and gaze in the direction 
of the English coast, trying to 
identify the various lights 
whether on shore or on vessels. 

We passed several steamers 
bound the same way, which is 
not to be wondered at, for in 
those days comparatively few 
tramp steamers could do ten 
knots, while we averaged twelve 
all through the watch, and in 
some of the squalls must have 
been doing close on fourteen. 
We hoped that the Ripon was 
amongst them, but had no 
means of knowing; at that 
time Morse code signalling was 
not practised in the merchant 
service as it is to-day. We 
were responsible for keeping 
out of the way of fishermen 
with their nets down, and of 
other sailing vessels which were 
close - hauled beating down- 
Channel; everything else had 
to keep clear of us, but we were 
by no means certain that they 
would do so. Never had our 
sidelights been more closely 
attended. Once a cross Channel 
steamer, evidently trusting to 
his superior speed, tried to 
cross our bow, while we help- 
lessly watched him in breath- 
less suspense. The second mate, 
not even accepting the assur- 
ance of the men on the look- 
out that the starboard light 
was burning brightly, dashed 
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forward, and as he leant ovg 
the side to examine it, yp 
could see his face assume a 
ghastly green colour in its 
glare. Just in time those ip 
charge of the steamer must 
have realised that we wer 
tearing along much faster than 
they had imagined ; they were 
too late to come under or 
stern, so had to turn away and 
make a complete circle before 
getting on their course again, 
At midnight, when the watch 
was relieved, the conditions 
were unchanged; the last 
glimpse which I had of the old 
man revealed him with his 
arm round a weather backstay 
to steady himself, while he 
studied some light with his 
glasses. 

All excitement although 
were, our young heads had 
hardly touched the pillows in 
our bunks before we were ina 
deep slumber. For months we 
had never had as much # 
four hours’ sleep at a time, 
and in consequence we knew 
how to take advantage of 
every moment. One bell, 4 
quarter to four, came all to 
soon, but we certainly tumbled 
out on this occasion with greatet 
alacrity than usual. 

The old man was still where 
we had last seen him before 
we went below. The traffic wa 
increasing as we drew up 
ward the straits, and whet 
daylight broke the grand old 
cliffs of Dover lay along of 
lee beam. In the movillg 
panorama of shipping we 
many types which have sin@ 
disappeared. Sailing pilot boats 
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from various continental ports 
darted to and fro; coasting 
brigs and schooners were every- 
where; closer in-shore one of 
the famous colonial clippers 
was towing down-Channel, and 
we suddenly had to alter course 
and go under the stern of a 
large American full-rigged ship, 
with black wooden hull and 
snow-white cotton canvas sails, 
which, close-hauled, was en- 
deavouring to beat to the west- 
ward. We were in high spirits. 
There is nothing in the life 
ofthe steamboat sailor of to-day 
to compare with a fresh morning 
in the Channel on a sailing-ship 
with a fair wind — homeward 
bound. 

The weight had gone out of 
the wind, but we were still 
making good progress. About 
three hours afterwards we 
picked up the Dyck Lightship, 
which is about fifteen miles 
from Dunkirk, and very shortly 
afterwards hove-to to take on 
board the sturdy French pilot 
from the Dunkirk pilot boat. 

“Do you think we can man- 
age to dock this tide?” was 
our captain’s first question. 

“But yes,” was the reply. 
“Square away the yards; by- 
and-by catch the tug - boat. 
Dock this tide, certainement.” 

We were soon on our course 
again, but the wind was be- 
ginning to die down, when, 
fortunately for us, a Dunkirk 
tug ranged alongside, and, after 
alittle less haggling than usual, 
she passed us her hawser. All 
the sails were clewed up, and 
we went aloft to furl them. 
AS the senior apprentice and I 
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were putting a harbour stow 
on the mizzen royal we gazed 
ahead toward our port. From 
that height we could see the 
docks at Dunkirk with the 
masts of the shipping, the 
town itself, and the fair land 
of France beyond. 

“* Hullo, there’s brother Bill’s 
old puffing Billy,” exclaimed 
my companion, who professed 
a profound contempt for steam. 
I looked in the direction in 
which he was pointing, and 
there, about six miles astern, 
was the red-and-black funnel of 
the Ripon. We were about 
to shout this information down 
to the poop when we noticed 
that the old man had already 
got his telescope on to her. 

With the little tug bravely 
towing ahead we made for the 
entrance to the docks. From 
the basin we warped along to 
our berth, and, as we trudged 
round the capstan, pushing on 
the bars, one of the crew 
struck up the old chantey 
which was always reserved for 
the last day of the voyage— 


‘‘The times are hard and the wages 
are low, 
Leave her, Johnny—leave her.” 


French stevedores, dock lab- 
ourers, and the usual loungers 
about a port stopped to listen 
as its plaintive air re-echoed 
round the docks. It is strange 
how plaintive the airs of all 
those old chanteys were—even 
those which were meant to be 
sung in moments of triumph 
such as this. 

We hove alongside the quay 
and moored the ship securely 
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to it. The hands were coiling 
up the ropes, doing the last 
few odd jobs about the deck, 
and waiting for the quiet ‘‘ That 
will do, men ” from the mate, 
which would make them free 
men again after months of toil 
on the restless sea, and the 
nitrate ports of Chile, when the 
Ripon entered the dock and 
began hauling in to her berth. 
We could see her captain on 
the bridge staring across at us, 
but at first there was no sign 
of our old man. Before long, 
however, he came on to the 
poop, took a few turns fore and 
aft, and then, on his way for- 
ward, drew himself up with an 
exaggerated start of surprise as 
he apparently noticed the Ripon 
for the first time. 

“ Hullo,” he shouted to his 
brother, “ are you still here ? ” 

There was no answer. We 
saw his brother walk across 
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to the other side of the bridge 
and look along the quay ag if 
he were taking an interest jp 
the mooring. He then came 
back and had another look at 
us, and as he did so our of 
man fired another question at 
him. 
** You look very deep in the 
water. Have you discharged 
that eight thousand tons yet?” 

His brother picked up, his 
megaphone and, breathless, we 
awaited his reply. It ‘ame 
booming across the intervening 
stretch of water in the dock, 
and fell on our delighted eam, 
It was not an answer to or 
old man’s question; it was 
more in the nature of an order, 
It was brief and picturesque, 
and was couched in real sea- 
manlike language. I would 
like to give it here, but refrain— 
it would not look so well 
print. 


Il. THE HAMMAR LAKE, 1915. 


I 


By the middle of August 
1915, the problem of river 
transport between Nasiriyah, on 
the Euphrates, and the base 
at Basra had become rather an 
involved one. The operations 
for the capture of that city 
had been in the nature of a 
race against time and the fall- 
ing Hammar Lake, but they 
had been successfully con- 
cluded; all the large paddle- 
steamers had gone down with 
the wounded, and were now 


plying on the Tigris. There 
was still, however, the greater 


part of a division to be mail- 
tained and supplied at Nasiriyah. 
In this river transport there 
were four stages, each requiring 
@ different method. ‘The first 
was from Nasiriyah to the 
Akaika bund, and the mve 
there, although narrow, Wa 
fairly deep; the second wa 
the narrow channel, or rapid, 
through the obstruction, 
this had been widened and 
made much easier to pais 
through than it had been whet 
we had first gone up. Then 
came the lake itself, which wa 
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the worst of all, for the water 
in its tortuous channel had 
shoaled to two feet, and was 
sill shoaling, while the fourth 
stage, from Kubaish, at the 
eastern end of the lake, to 
Kura, where the Euphrates 

ed the Tigris and formed 
the’ Shatt-el-Arab, was easy, 
the river being both wide and 


Te taitty satisfactory system 
was alranged, which worked 
quite well until the lake became 
too shallow for anything but 
native boats, the large iron 
barges of Lynch & Company 
being used throughout. Be- 
tween Nasiriyah and the bund 
they were towed by small, but 
tather deep, twin-screw tugs, 
which plied between these places 
only. They were hauled up 
or lowered down the narrow 
channel in the obstruction by 
men from an Indian regiment 
who were stationed there for 
the purpose, and then towed 
across the lake by shallow draft 
stern-wheel steamers. Between 
Kubaish and Kurna they were 
towed by one of the large 
paddlers. These barges, when 
regularly used for the trans- 
port of troops, were covered 
with awnings, and were fairly 
comfortable, at least as com- 
fortable as anywhere else in 
that blistering land at that 
time of the year. 

About this time the mixed 
British and Indian machine- 
gun battery which I was then 
commanding at Nasiriyah re- 
Ceived orders to proceed to 
the Tigris to join the other 
division. Also under the same 
orders were a Gurkha battalion, 
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a field battery, and a Territorial 
battalion, the only one then 
in the country. The Gurkhas 
left three days before we did. 
In what passed for the cool of 
the evening we struck camp, 
and embarked with all our 
gear on one of the iron barges. 
On the same barge was the 
field battery, while on another, 
which was banked in just above 
us, was the Territorial bat- 
talion. After seeing that all 
the gear was on board, and 
that the men were comfort- 
able, we had dinner, and settled 
down for the night. 

At daybreak one of the tugs 
came alongside. I was wakened 
by the noise, got up, and pro- 
ceeded to watch with interest 
the antics of her commander. 
He was a half-caste of some 
sort, and was a non-commis- 
sioned officer, known in marine 
circles a8 @ gunner. Clad in a 
comic khaki uniform, he was 
strutting up and down the 
bridge like a peacock, and it 
did not take me very long to 
discover that he knew very 
little about his job. Had it 
not been for the skill and 
activity of the Chaldean boat- 
men who manned the barges, 
it would have been hours before 
he got them secured alongside, 
but with their aid we managed 
to make a start within a reason- 
able time. The barges were 
lashed one on each side of the 
tug, and as they were much 
longer they projected beyond 
her at both ends. Y 

The sun was just rising, and 
it was not yet hot when we 
started off down-stream. Most 
of us were in high spirits at 
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leaving Nasiriyah, for that place 
had become a backwater, where 
little was expected to happen. 
The centre of activity had 
shifted to the Tigris, and 
rumour had it that there great 
events were pending. How 
great they would eventually 
turn out to be, or how tragic, 
none of us, fortunately, could 
foresee: there were very few 
on those barges, either officers 
or men, who were not destined 
to be dead or prisoners of war 
within the next nine months. 
We lay back contentedly, en- 
joying the morning air, and 
watching the fertile date plan- 
tations slipping past, thankful 
to be, for the time being, clear 
of dust and flies. 

For a time all went well; 
then going round a bend the 
bow of one of the barges took 
the bank, with the result that 
the current swept the whole 
outfit, tug and barges, right 
round so that they were eventu- 
ally heading up-stream again. 
This gave the comic gunner a 
chance to show how really 
incapable he was. Getting close 
into one bank he would order 
all the helms over; then go 
ahead on the engines, and 
before he knew what had hap- 
pened we had shot across the 
stream, hit the bank on the 
other side with the same result 
as before, the current again 
caught us, and we were still 
heading up-stream. On the 
banks of the river were date 
plantations, and soon there 
were small gatherings of Arabs 
on both sides, evidently anxious 
for the safety of their flood 
banks, which the gunner seemed 
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to have every intention of 


ramming. They expostulated 
angrily in Arabic with the 
Chaldean boatmen, who, with 
emphatic gestures, were dis. 
claiming all responsibility, 
Every now and then one of 
them would jerk a contemptu- 
ous thumb toward the bridge 
of the tug where the gunner 
appeared to be trying to con- 
vert the engine-room telegraph 
into a chime of bells. 

This sort of thing had been 
going on for about twenty 
minutes, and the spectacle of 
two batteries and a battalion, 
on barges, being rapidly rushed 
from one side of the Euphrates 
to the other and then back 
again had really become ridicn- 
lous. I was watching the pro- 
ceedings with a certain amount 
of amusement, for time was of 
no object to me, when I was 
joined by the O.C. troops, who 
also happened to be a brigadier- 
general. He, of course, was 
anxious to get on. 

“You seem to be rather 
amused,” he remarked sourly. 
“I presume you would do 4 
great deal better ? ” 

“I couldn’t do much worse, 
sir,” I replied. 

“Well, suppose you go up 
and have a try.” 

“I could hardly do that, sir. 
It wouldn’t do to take the boat 
out of her commander’s hands.” 

* What ?’’ roared the briga- 
dier, who had not yet had his 
breakfast. “I am O.C. here, 
and I order you to.” 

This put an entirely different 
complexion on it. Hastily sal- 
uting, I climbed on board the 
tug and mounted to the bridge. 
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The gunner resented my pres- 
ence, and clearly showed it; 
and when I told him that I 
had been ordered to take charge 
he retired to one side of the 
pridge very much on his dig- 
nity. The necessary manwuvre 
was really very simple. Having 
ordered the helms of both 
barges and tug to be put over, 
and the engines easy ahead, I 
stopped them again as soon as 
the barges’ heads were canted 
out from the bank. I then 
ordered the engines easy astern 
until the stern of one of the 
barges took the mud, when I 
stopped the engines and let 
the current do the rest. Catch- 
ing the bow of the up-stream 
barge, it swept us round, and, 
a8 soon aS we were heading 
down-stream, I ordered the 
engines full speed ahead, handed 
charge of the tug over to the 
gunner, and went back to my 
barge for breakfast. 

I had just finished that meal, 
picked out a soft spot on the 
deck, and got ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ my sole literary companion 
for weeks, out of my valise, 
when there was a bump that 
nearly threw us off our feet. 
One of the barges had again 
taken the mud, tug and barges 
were spinning round, and before 
long were again heading up- 
stream. I had been looking 
forward to a quiet read and a 
doze, but it was not to be: 
the 0.C. troops had got his 
eyeon me. Jerking his thumb 
in the direction of the bridge, 
he said— 

“Up you go.” Then he 
added as a sort of afterthought, 
“And you had better stay up 


there until we get down to 
Akaika, or we won’t get there 
to-day.” 

Inwardly cursing whoever 
had informed him that I had 
been a sailor, I again took 
over from the gunner, turned 
round as simply as before, and 
proceeded down-stream. I had 
little difficulty in keeping the 
tug in the middle of the river, 
and began to enjoy the trip. 
From the high bridge one 
could get a good view, and the 
country which we were passing 
through was the greenest and 
most fertile that I had seen in 
Mesopotamia. Mingled with 
the date plantations were rice- 
fields full of young seedlings, 
apparently not long  trans- 
planted. Dotted here and there 
were small villages, each with 
its square, loop-holed, mud 
tower, very similar to the 
tribal towers in certain parts 
of the North-West Frontier of 
India. The belt of cultivation 
extended for about a mile 
inland, then stopped abruptly 
at the edge of the desert, which 
stretched away to the horizon. 
Without further mishap we 
got down to Akaika, where I 
handed the vessels over to the 
transport officer. The Gur- 
khas were still in camp there ; 
they were a hospitable lot, and 
the officers of the field battery 
and myself decided to pay 
them a visit. It was during 
this gin crawl that the trouble 
commenced. 

We found the Gurkhas rather 
disgruntled. Some genius had 
evolved the idea of sending 
troops across the lake in mas- 
hufs, small sailing vessels of 
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the country of light draft 
manned by Arabs, who knew 
every inch of the lake, and the 
Gurkhas were to be the first 
to make the experiment. They 
were starting in the morning, 
and were by no means looking 
forward to spending a whole 
day in open boats under the 
grilling August sun. A cheery 
sapper major, a fellow-passenger 
in our barge, had got to their 
mess tent before us, and, more 
I think by way of making him- 
self agreeable than because he 
believed it, was assuring the 
colonel of the Gurkhas that 
they would get to Kubaish 
before we would. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said the 
colonel gloomily. ‘‘ We prob- 
ably won’t fetch there at all, 
and even if we do we will have 
casualties amongst the men 
through heat stroke.” 

“Tl bet you fifty rupees, 
colonel, that you arrive at 
Kubaish before we do.” 

*“Money for nothing,” said 
the colonel. “I'll take you.” 

This started the betting, but 
it veered round entirely the 
other way. Every one wished 
to back his own mount, as it 
were, and soon every officer 
in the battery, and one or two 
of the Territorials who had also 


Just after daybreak our 
barges were slacked down 
through the opening in the 
obstruction by the men of the 
double company of Indian in- 
fantry who were stationed there, 
the stern-wheeler came along, 
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rolled up, had bets on with 
the Gurkha officers that we 
should get across the lake 
before them. I had taken no 
part in it, for in conversation 
with the transport officer ] 
had learned that the stem. 
wheeler which was going t 
tow us across, although the 
drew less water than the b 
had had great difficulty in 
getting across from Kubaish 
that day. Moreover, even if 
she could manage to haul the 
barges through the mud, it 
would be difficult to keep them 
straight, and it would be no 
good forging ahead if heading 
at right angles to the proper 
course. With this inside i- 
formation I would certainly 
have backed the mashufs, which 
only drew a foot of water to 
the barge’s two, but for one 
thing. I realised that the 
O.C. troops had come to the 
conclusion that I was either 
a heaven-sent navigator, or 4 
lazy fellow who required work, 
and I was certain that at the 
first hitch on the morrow I 
was for it again. 

After a cheery hour with the 
Gurkhas and a few spots of 
their excellent gin we retumed 
to our barges, had dinner, and 
turned in. 


I. 


and the barges were lashed 
alongside of her. Her skippée 
was a tall dignified Arab, who, 
according to the transport off- 
cer, was a good man, and I 
could see that he evidently 
knew his job. As we steamed 
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down the mile of channel which 
led from the bund to the lake, 
we passed the mashufs lined 
along the bank. The Gurkhas 
were busily engaged getting on 
their kit, and there was a 
light but steady breeze. 

Our first difficulty arose 
shortly after we entered the 
lake, for we struck a patch 
of-shoal water almost at once, 
and, a8 I anticipated, although 
the stern-wheeler could tow the 
barges through a few inches of 
mud at about two knots an 
hour, they refused to steer, 
and very shortly were heading 
across the channel. At first 
the 0.0. troops did not notice 
what had happened, and when 
he did I had gone to the after 
end of the barge to see how the 
men were getting in. Before 
long he approached me and 
said quite nicely— 

“TI would be really obliged 
if you would go up and lend 
the skipper a hand.” 

What I had done yesterday 
in the way of turning the tug 
and barges round had been 
easy and obvious; this was 
a different situation altogether, 
and as I mounted to the stern- 
wheeler’s bridge, I felt that I 
could do nothing to cope with 
it. Moreover, the Arab skipper 
was a totally different type of 
man to the gunner; he had 
probably commanded this same 
boat for years, whereas I had 
hever handled a stern-wheeler 
in my life. He spoke Hindu- 
tani, and when I explained 
Why I had come up, he cour- 
teously welcomed my assist- 
ance and stopped the engines. 
VOL. COXXII.—NO. MCCOXLVII. 
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I was looking round wonder- 
ing what to do next and feeling 
a fraud, when a very welcome 
reinforcement appeared. I 
heard a voice from the Terri- 
torials barge say— 

“May I come up?” 

It was an officer named F., 
afterwards captured at Kut, 
and known to fame as one of 
the Kastamouni Incorrigibles, 
whom I knew to be a keen 
yachtsman. 

“* Certainly,” I replied. 

F. said that he saw our diffi- 
culty, and thought that he 
could overcome it. He told 
me what he thought of doing, 
and I in turn explained it to 
the skipper, who was keen to 
try it. If I would lend him 
some of my men, he would get 
some of his, organise them in 
two gangs, arm them with 
two long stout poles which he 
had found on board, and post 
them at the after end of the 
barges. With the poles they 
would try to push the stern 
of the barges round the way I 
wanted them. When we were 
on our course I would signal 
to him, he would stop the 
pushing, and we could go ahead 
full speed on the engines. The 
plan acted well; with a gang of 
the Territorials on one barge, 
and some of my heftiest Sikhs 
and Punjabi Mussalmans, aided 
by a few field gunners, on the 
other, we were soon on our 
course. When we fell away 
from it again the pushing had 
to be repeated. It was a slow 
and laborious proceeding, but 
we were making headway and 
always moving in the right 
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direction. About then I noticed 
that the Gurkhas were under 
way, and coming down the 
channel toward the lake with 
a light fair wind. The sun was 
well up, and there was every 
indication of a sweltering day. 

Soon afterwards the water 
deepened, we could dispense 
with the poling gangs, and were 
making fair progress. Perched 
on the bow of each barge was 
a blue-robed Chaldean boatman 
sounding with a bamboo pole 
marked in feet. Their method 
of reporting the depths of water 
was decidedly quaint. When 
there was upward of three feet 
they chanted cheerfully in 
Arabic, “‘ Neemuch moy,” mean- 
ing “‘ plenty of water.”’ Three 
feet and two feet were given in 
mixed Hindustani and English 
as “‘ teen foot” and “ do foot,” 
the latter with a note of alarm, 
as it was just about the water 
we were drawing. When it got 
below the latter figure they 
emitted a series of short grunts, 
following these up, as the vessels 
gradually eased down and 
stuck, by a prolonged howl of 
despair as if all were indeed lost. 

The skipper pointed out to 
me the general direction in 
which the rather narrow channel 
through the lake lay, but said 
that it changed from day to 
day. The lake was so shallow 
that it was dotted all over 
with Marsh Arabs, who lived 
in mat huts amongst the tall 
reeds which lined the shore and 
the various islands, and who 
were wading about after their 
water buffaloes. They were 
good aids to. navigation; with 
field-glasses one could tell at 
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some distance how far they 
were immersed, and if the 
water were up to a man’s waist 
or a water buffalo’s flank, it 
was quite deep enough for us, 
The buffaloes were not, hoyw- 
ever, always an infallible guide, 
as I will show later. It wag 
now a flat calm, and the su- 
face of the lake was like glass, 
I looked back throughmy 
glasses at the mashufs; they 
were clustered together idly, 
their sails hanging limply up 
and down the masts, and I 
pitied the people on board of 
them. It was hot enough with 
us even under awnings, and 
the glare on the water was 
terrific. The Gurkha colonel’s 
forebodings were being realised, 
and I began to think that he 
would win his bet after all, for 
the plan evolved by F. seemed 
to have proved our salvation. 
The Arab skipper asked me 
if I would take charge while 
he went below for a meal. I 
assented, and for a time all 
went well. The leadsmen were 
cheerfully chanting their “ ne 
much moy,” and all seemed 
plain sailing. Noticing a but 
falo with only head and shou 
ders above water, I altered 
course slightly, so as to pass 
close to it, thinking that 4 
little extra water under @ 
would do no harm. Very soo 
there was a shout of “tm 
foot,’ followed by a startled 
“ do foot’ and the usual grunts, 
and I realised that we were 
getting out of the channel. AS 
I rang the telegraph to put 
the engines astern, a move 
ment which brought the skip 
per hastily back to the bridge, 
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and called the attention of 
every Officer on board, the 
prate of a buffalo suddenly 
rose to its feet, and I could 
gee that he was standing in 
about a foot of water. Before 
that he had been lying down, 
and had wallowed a hole for 
himself in the mud. [I felt a 
good deal of a fool, and my 
feelings were not improved by 
a conversation between the 
two barges which was evidently 
meant for my benefit. Said one 
of the gunner officers to a 
friend on the other barge— 
“I say, George, the new 
skipper’s eye seems to be out 


to-day.” 

“Never was in,” replied 
George solemnly. ‘“‘He’s a 
dud.” 


It required F. and his pole 
gangs to get us straightened 
up again and back into the 
channel, and in the meantime 
a breeze had come away from 
the north-west, a fair wind 
for the mashufs, which were 
now about five miles astern but 
fast coming on. The race was 
by no means over yet, for even 
in deep water the mashufs could 
sail much faster than the stern- 
wheeler could tow the barges, 
if they got a strong breeze. 
This was not long in coming, 


‘ad it brought with it quite a 


choppy sea, which caused 

and stern-wheeler to 
jump about, and put a heavy 
sttain on the ropes with which 
they were lashed together. At 
the eastern end of the lake 
We again got into shallow 
Water, the pole gangs had to 
berequisitioned, and their work 
Was rendered much more diffi- 
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cult by the motion of the vessels 
and the fact that the barges 
were bumping heavily on the 
bottom. Our progress was pain- 
fully slow. 

By now the mashufs, leaning 
over heavily, were coming on 
at a good pace, each with a 
smother of foam at the bow. 
Circumstances, however, began 
to favour us again. Through 
the reeds, which were eight to 
ten feet high, at the end of the 
lake, a broad opening ap- 
peared, and this marked the 
entrance to the old channel of 
the Euphrates, which led by 
Kubaish down to Kurna. Once 
inside this channel we had 
plenty of water, we got shelter 
from the waves, and more 
important still, we had got 
into a fair current, which be- 
came stronger as we entered 
the river. The mashufs, now 
only two miles behind, were 
still in the lake and not feeling 
the current, so for a time we 
actually held our own with 
them. Once inside the river, 
however, they began to gain 
on us again, for the wind was 
strong and they were being 
splendidly handled. But by 
now we had rounded the last 
bend, and Kubaish was in 
sight only a mile away. The 
excitement amongst the officers 
had spread to the men, and all 
hands on both barges were 
anxiously watching the race. 
It seemed any odds now that 
we would be the winner, for 
we were almost at the post, 
unless the unexpected hap- 
pened—and it did. 

I wish to make it clear that 
what followed had nothing to 
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do with me: the Arab skipper 
knew the channel and I didn’t, 
so although I was on the bridge 
I was merely a spectator. He 
explained to me that just above 
Kubaish, although the river 
seemed broad and easy, in 
reality the channel became very 
narrow. On one side was a 
shoal which was steep to; on 
the other a long spit which 
he believed to be extending. 
Whether to avoid the latter 
he hugged the shoal too closely, 
I cannot say, but suddenly, in 
the language of river naviga- 
tion, we “ shied off the shoal,” 
swerved right across the river, 
and before we could do any- 
thing had brought up with a 
bump on the spit. 

“Stout fellow,” roared the 
sapper major exultantly, while 
an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment came from almost every 
one else on board. 

Worse, however, was to fol- 
low. So severe was the bump 
that the lashings which made 
our barge fast to the stern- 
wheeler parted, and the barge 
could not, of course, be backed 
off until they were renewed. 
Before this could be done the 
first of the mashufs, full of 
excited, merry, cheering Gur- 
khas, and a couple of jeering 
officers, surged past, and before 
we got the barge clear of the 
spit the last of them had tied 
up to the bank at Kubaish. 

The sun was almost setting 
when we eventually tied up 
just above the large paddler 
which was to embark the 
Gurkhas and also tow us to 
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Kurna. As the skipper rang 
off the engines I descended from 
the stern-wheeler’s bridge and 
clambered on to my own barge, 
I was weary and limp, for it had 
been a long hot day, and my 
eyes ached with the glare. J] 
wore no coat, but my shirt, 
although dry, was white with 
the salt of perspiration, and 
my parched throat felt as if it 
were made of sandpaper. More 
over I knew that, with one ex- 
ception, I hadn’t at the mo- 
ment a single friend on the 
barge. Here, however, I bright- 
ened up, the one exception was 
an important one—he was the 
only officer on the barge who 
had. a supply of soda-water, 
and this he kept cool in 4 
coogee, a porous vessel filled 
with water, on the fore-deck. 

“Come along and have a 
drink,” shouted the sapper 
major as soon as I appeared. 

I am not in complete agree 
ment with those who maintain 
that it is the sunset drink alone 
that makes life endurable in 
certain hot countries, but I 
certainly look upon it as one 
of the chief compensations. 
Wearily I dropped into one 
of the major’s camp - chail 
alongside his small collapsible 
table. 

“Come and watch the chief 
conspirator receiving the I 
ward for his dirty work,’ 
grunted one gunner officer 
darkly to another. 

I heeded them not; life a 
the moment was full of biist 
ful anticipation—the soda-watet 
was bubbling into the glass. 
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COTTON CULTIVATION. 


BY ‘“‘ GAID SAKIT.” 


In the rapidly developing 
part of Africa to which I am 
going to refer the cotton season 
begins in June by the prepara- 
tion of the land for the coming 
crop. Towards the end of May 
and the beginning of June 
“tafrigas ’ are held—functions 
at which natives are allotted to 
plots of land. The whole area 
under cultivation belongs to 
the natives, who were land- 
owners before the irrigation 
was instituted. Naturally, a 
big landowner would be unable 
to work the whole of his land, 
and at the “tafrigas” he is 
allowed to nominate others from 
his family to take up the plots. 
The profits from the cotton are 
shared between the Govern- 
ment, the company, which sup- 
plied most of the capital, and 
the natives who own and work 
the land. The staff of the 
company supplies the wet 
nurses, who are responsible for 
ateas and the proper cultiva- 
tion of the cotton therein. The 
country is not difficult to visual- 
ise. For a distance of thirty 
miles due west of the Blue Nile 
you can travel in a Ford with- 
out seeing a tree, a natural rise 
in the ground, or a blade of 
Wild vegetation. It is as flat 
aa table-top. The only break 
in the horizon comes from the 
long row of hillocks of man’s 
Making, the work of the me- 
chanical scoops which dug out 





the main canal, otherwise there 
is an uninterrupted sky-line. 
The soil is black or red brown 
—the latter the better of the 
two,—sun-cracked and dusty, 
a fit home only for scorpions, 
crickets, and bull-frogs. In 
June the whole country is a 
desert covered with a layer of 
fine dust, which is whirled up 
at varying intervals by “ dust 
devils.” The old crop has gone, 
the new is not yet sown, the 
heat is sufficient to drive you 
indoors at 11.30, and the world 
from the verandah seems a vast 
desert, 

From the main canal sub- 
sidiary canals take off to supply 
the enormous areas, and where 
ground levels necessitate, from 
these subsidiary canals, smaller 
ones in their turn. On each side 
of each canal lie the cotton 
fields, varying in extent, and 
again according to levels, from 
twenty to one hundred feddans. 
The tenant is allotted thirty 
feddans of land—a feddan being 
to all intents and purposes an 
acre,—of which ten are fallow, 
ten cotton, and ten for legumi- 
nous and farinaceous crops. 

Having disposed of the old 
crop, he is told to turn his 
attention to the ploughed land, 
which has been lying fallow 
for twelve months, and get on 
with the work. There is just 
a month in which to get a real 
hustle on, for the rains come in 
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July, and the water is turned 
on on 15th July, and there is 
much work to be done. Hach 
tenant has to dig out his por- 
tion of the field channels which 
take the water from the canal 
down to the plots like a pipe- 
line. These are called “ Abu 
Ishreen,’ which means “‘ Father 
of Twenty.” To hold the water 
these must be dug out deep and 
wide. As well as that he has 
to dig another smaller channel 
at right angles to the abu 
ishreen. This is called an 
* Abu Sitta,” or “Father of 
Six.”” Even when these are 
dug sufficiently well and truly 
to pass the critical eye of the 
inspector, there are yet eight 
more still smaller channels to 
be scooped up called “ gad- 
wels.” These last need not 
be deep, but just strong enough 
to lead the water from the 
abu sitta to the ridges left by 
the ploughs. To any mortal 
man except a black one, this 
would be the work of one man 
in four to five days of easy 
going, working the number of 
hours they do. But the sun 
burns and the shade of their 
houses is very pressing, and 
they can’t work by moonlight 
as a white man would if the 
day is too hot. Instead they 
take a month, and that is quick 
moving. Naturally they have 
no idea how to use a spade, 
and though the ground is very 
hard, there is not always the 
necessity to pick every yard 
before shovelling, but this 


method is sedulously adhered 
to. In scraping up the gadwels 
which run parallel to the abu 





ishreen, they often use a pre- 
historic implement. It cop. 
sists of a flat blade about one 
foot six inches by one foot, 
with a broom handle. Attached 
to the bottom of the handle are 
one or two ropes. One man 
pushes the blade delicately into 
the loose ploughed soil, while 
his mate stands opposite to 
him holding the rope, which, 
after the insertion of the blade, 
he pulls towards him and scoops 
up half a spadeful of soil, 
Some one made a very apt 
definition of this implement, 
“whereby two or three ma 
do the work of one in double 
the time.” Sometimes it is 
used for removing the loosened 
soil from the bottom of an abu 
ishreen, when two men hat 
on the ropes and scoop up less 
because the angle of the bank 
is often so steep that the soil 
rolls off in chunks into the 
bottom again. But still they 
like using it. 

When at length the tenant 
has dug his abu ishreen and 
abu sitta and gadwels, then he 
is persuaded to make wm 
“robats.”’ These are fastenefs, 
as the word means, and entail 
very little work. He is told 
to count sixteen ridges, and 
at the sixteenth just to scrape 
up the earth at each end, #0 
as to make a small compart 
ment called a hod. The reason 
for all these works is to ensute 
that all the land receivé 
enough water and none 0 
much. This preparation of the 
land requires much attention 
to detail, for the tenant i 
content with very little, and 
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prefers to wait until the water 
or the rains come before he 
handles a spade at all. 

By the 15th July approxi- 
mately the water is turned on 
from the dam, and as soon as 
ij comes trouble begins in 
earnest. The first rains usually 
accompany it, and turn the 
country into a quagmire, so 
that it is a labour of Hercules 
for any pony to move. The 
rush of water down newly dug 
abu ishreens and abu sittas, 
which have been sun-cracked 
for nearly a year, leads to in- 
evitable breaks in their banks, 
and cause other floods to in- 
tensify the glue of the neigh- 
bourhood. And once a bank 
breaks, it often takes a long 
time to mend it efficiently. 
“Tub ” are made. It is rather 
good fun making tub, for they 
ate nothing more than mud 
bricks. A couple of handfuls 
of mud thrown on to any dry 
spot and rolled about will 
make a very good brick—that 
is to say, if there is any dusty 
ground to be found at that 
time of year. Then you stand 
over the break and throw your 
“tuba ” into the gap, and the 
noise of tuba on tuba is delight- 
ful. The inspector’s job at 
this time of year is not a rosy 
me. True it is not so hot 
after the first rains, but his 
Mobility is seriously reduced. 
His pony flounders hock-deep 
i the mud, and in addition to 
Watching the first watering, 
looking out for broken abu 

8 and abu sittas, he has 
the care of the feeding canal 
itself. For the banks of the 
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canals have been dry for three 
months, and those the hottest ; 
and sometimes the canals where 
bad silting has occurred are 
dug out by legions of Saidis, 
and therefore the banks may 
be new and have to be watched 
most carefully. The slightest 
trickle if not spotted may by 
nightfall turn into a break, 
and then there is literally hell 
to pay. It is no mean job 
mending a broken canal, and 
except by opening up all pipes 
and closing the next regulator 
up-stream, there is no means of 
preventing more water coming. 
And the breaks nearly always 
occur at night or in the very 
early morning, and so where 
an inspector is in charge of a 
portion of brand-new canal his 
responsibilities are great. He 
cannot turn the tap off. So 
long as the water comes he 
must deal with it, and if he 
happens to be at the end of a 
canal he cannot push it on to 
some one else lower down like 
those who control the upper 
reaches. The supply of water 
required is calculated and in- 
dented for by engineers on 
plans and diagrams which are 
exceedingly intricate to the 
layman. He knows the dia- 
meter of each pipe at the 
regulators in the canal (the 
regulators serve the purpose 
of locks, keeping the water at a 
sufficiently high level to allow 
of a fall to the surrounding 
land); he knows the amount 
of cubic metres of water which 
pass through the pipe, and 
similarly from the diameter of 
the abu ishreen pipes how 
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much each takes, and he in- 
dents accordingly. The water 
is required by day only, but 
the same volume comes down 
by day and night. The scheme 
is that the canals by sundown 
should be so low that no water 
will flow out of them down the 
abu ishreens, and that during 
the night the canals will fill 
up and be full by sunrise for 
another day’s watering. This 
generally works very well in- 
deed, and in the morning there 
is no doubt of sufficient water, 
but sometimes it is very dif- 
ferent. If the inspector in the 
upper reaches does not take his 
allotted share, the next man 
down-stream is flooded out 
before dawn, and the canal 
breaks. Sometimes, too, the 
calculations don’t work out in 
practice as well as in theory, 
and the inspector finds himself 
flooded one day and dry the 
next, but this does not often 
‘ happen ; and when you consider 
the unrelenting power of water 
it is wonderful that it can be 
controlled within such a fine 
margin. It used to be a night- 
mare during the first months 
of a crop, this fear of a break 
in the canals. At odd hours 
of the night a canal watchman, 
known as a “ ghaffir,” from 
one of the regulators would 
come and stand by the mosquito 
netting of my bungalow holding 
a flickering hurricane lamp and 
say, “ Your honour—your hon- 
our, the canal wants to break ; 
there is water, great water, 
coming, still coming.” There 
was nothing for it but to go 
out and try to save the worst 
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of the damage if possible, or 
superintend the mending of it, 
But after a long day’s work to 
be called out at one, two, 
three, or four A.M. is not much 
fun, and it is no mean labour 
to wake up the tenants sleeping 
like the dead in their villages, 
and shepherd them off to the 
gap and make them work in 
the pitch-dark night. As soon 
as the banks of the canal 
settle, the probability of 4 
break decreases, and you can 
be certain, at least, to have 4 
full night’s rest, given the 
ordinary luck. Some of the 
old canals are amazingly strong, 
I’ve seen water within a foot 
of the top of the bank, and 
yet not a sign of it giving. For 
all these reasons July is an 
unpleasant month. 

Before sowing the land is 
given a very heavy watering 
right up to the top of the 
ridges, so as to ensure that 
every fissure is filled up. The 
watering is done in this way: 
a dam is made half-way down 
an abu ishreen, so that, say, 
four plots of ten feddans (a 
plot is called a “ hawasha”) 
can take water. Half-way down 
his own abu sitta each tenant 
makes a small dam and opelé 
the mouths of four gadwels. 
He does the same down eath 
gadwel, and when the wate 
begins to flow it is disciplined 
and controlled. Two hods are 
watered from each gadwel sys 
tematically. The tenant has 
time to watch and the powe 
to cope with the water, and 
the scheme is amazingly efi 
cient so long as the rules ae 
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observed. Each hod of sixteen 
ridges gets its ration of water, 
gough and no more. He 
waters down to the centre of 
his hawasha, breaks the dam 
in the abu sitta, and repeats 
the performance in the second 
half. From one abu sitta, 
therefore, he waters half his 
hawasha, and then takes over 
water from his next neighbour 
and waters the other half, 
handing over the abu sitta he 
has just finished with to his 
other neighbour. This is the 
ideal method, but the majority 
of the tenants like to open 
every channel and just sit on 
their hunkers until their hawa- 
sha looks like a lake, and then 


they block the pipe from the 


abu ishreen. Before sowing 
this does not matter much; 
in fact it is to be encouraged 
father than a light watering, 
but later causes untold havoc 
in a growing crop. Then when 
the land is just sufficiently 
dry that it is possible to walk 
om it without mud adhering 
to their feet, the tenants are 
told to sow. The soil is still 
damp below the surface, and 
this helps to a rapid germina- 
tion. Often there is difficulty 
in impressing on them the 
great importance of a rapid 
sow in moist soil. If the seed 
leaves do not appear within 
four to five days, it is generally 
a dead certainty that the seed 
was sown in dry ground. And 
feed so sown is a waste of 
labour, for the abu ishreen pipe 
has to be opened again and 
& complete watering taken, 
and a subsequent resow unless 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLVIII. 
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@ providential downpour inter- 
venes. It is one of the many 
difficulties that the inspector 
has to contend with, this sow- 
ing damp and resowing after 
a rain. Naturally all the seed 
does not come up, and gaps 
are easily discernible as soon 
as the crust is broken by the 
seed leaves, and a good tenant 
after a rain will resow at once, 
and so obviate the delay of a 
resowing water. 

The seed looks like coffee 
beans, to which a slight fluff 
still adheres. The actual sow- 
ing is done with a “ salluga,” 
an implement that has sur- 
vived since the days of Rameses. 
It consists of a slightly curved 
handle, having a blade at its 
extremity sharply pointed. Just 
above the blade there is a foot 
rest. The sower puts his foot 
on the rest, and forces the 
blade into the top of a ridge, 
and with a sharp twist turns 
the handle in his hands. The 
result is a neat round hole 
three to four inches deep. Hav- 
ing made one hole, he steps 
forward and repeats the opera- 
tion along the ridges, while a 
small walad or bint follows in 
his footsteps holding a gourdful 
of seed, from which he or she 
throws a handful into each 
hole, and immediately covers 
it with a push of the foot. It 
is not a rapid method of sowing, 
but there is no better. 

Immediately after the first 
rains, too, the tenant is en- 
couraged to sow his dhura— 
a kind of millet and his staple 
food—and also his cow beans. 
These are sown in the hawasha 
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that produced cotton in the 
last season. Therefore he has 
much to do. However, there 
is seldom any need to persuade 
the tenants to sow their dhura, 
for they think of their stomachs 
long before their pockets. 

With the rains and water 
come the weeds, and no ordi- 
nary weeds. They literally 
grow in a night. First a faint 
green covering, which in twenty- 
four hours is very noticeable, 
until in four days it is impos- 
sible to see the soil beneath 
them. The strength and quick- 
ness of their growth depends 
on the goodness of the soil, 
good soil producing abundant 
weeds and vice versa. And if 
the weeds are not quickly 
dealt with they choke the young 
cotton to death. There is a 
struggle for existence, and care 
has to be taken that the “ nas ” 
don’t cut down the cotton when 
hoeing. The weeds, commonly 
called “‘ gesh,” tell their own 
story, for by their prolificness 
you can tell the good land and 
likely good crops. Here again 
the innate procrastination of 
the natives often spoils a good 
sow. They refuse to hoe early 
when the tares are still young. 
They seem to prefer to wait 
until it is necessary to do it 
by hand. The really good land, 
however, does not give even 
a wealthy good tenant time to 
cope with the growth. He 
has perforce to wait till the 
soil is dry before he can hoe 
at all, and when it is dry the 
weeds are well away. A newly 
heshed hawasha is really pleas- 
ing to the eye (‘‘ hesh ” means 
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“hoe,” and I think “ hesh q 
gesh ’’—hoe the weeds—is abont 
the first Arabic sentence that 
@ new man learns, and he says 
it every day between leaves to 
England), the neat bunches of 
green leaves in long rows look 
so fresh and orderly. 

As soon as the cotton has 
been heshed, a resow is ordered 
where necessary. I remember 
one case of a man who was 
particularly dilatory. I saw 
him in his village at 8 am 
doing nothing when his hawasha 
was still bare, and a good rain 
had fallen three days previ- 
ously. I told him that I would 
come and see him and his nas 
sowing at 12 noon. I passed 
at 12 and found not a soi 
anywhere near his land. So 
I sent a “ ghaffir ’’ up to the 
village, and told him to tell 
the tenant that I was waiting 
to see him sow. The sheikh 
of his village had heard me 
give this order in the morning. 
Sending my pony home anda 
request for some biscuits and 
ginger beer, I sat on the canal 
bank and waited. It was i- 
fernally hot, and I longed for 
a bath, but as it turned out 
my patience was amply I 
warded. Presently I saw 4 
posse coming out of the village, 
and it was not difficult to spot 
the sheikh by his clean while 
clothes. This sheikh, though 
an arch rogue, was a most amu 
ing man and a good friend of 
mine, always cheery and out 
wardly helpful. He put the 
nas into the hawasha and came 
and sat beside me, and we 
started a long conversation. 
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I told him that I had great 
difficulty in getting water to 
this particular hawasha be- 
cause the level was bad. 

“But see, your honour, the 
land is high, and the water 
will not flow uphill. In days 
that have gone the village stood 
on these three hawashas, and 
we only build our villages on 
high ground.” 

* Never mind,” said I; “‘ the 
‘Sherika’ has ordained that 
these hawashas shall be watered 
from the low side, and what 
ean I do ? ” 

I had reported this fact, but 
had been told that it must 
water according to plan, in 
spite of the fact that the abu 
ishreen had broken three times 
in my efforts to get the water 
to the land. 

“This Zubeir Idris,’ I in- 
quired, “this so-called tenant 
in front of us who refuses to 
resow, is he one of your rela- 
tions, O sheikh ? ” 

“Wallahi, he is,” he replied 
with a broad grin, “and he is 
alazy man. See all these many 
has, my slaves and these Taca- 
toonies, I have brought them 
all and paid for them myself. 
They have the money.” 

At that psychological mo- 
ment all the labourers downed 
tools like so many trade union- 
ists, and one of them, a big 
broad nigger, came up and said 
the nas would not work for 
three piastres unless the sheikh 
gave them hard cash! A long 
Wangle ensued, in which the 
word “ filus ’” (money) played 
a large part, and I gathered 
that nothing had passed up to 
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date. It was just a slight 
prevarication on the sheikh’s 
part, but a noble effort! How- 
ever, the “‘kalam ” was settled, 
and the nas upped tools again. 
We had not been sitting for 
more than half an hour when 
friend Zubeir showed signs of 
slinking off. I drew the sheikh’s 
attention to this. 

“Work, you dog,” he shouted, 

and beat the canal bank vehe- 
mently with his camel whip. 
A second later he leapt to his 
feet and uttered a loud yell of 
pain. 
** Wallahi,” he cried, almost 
roared, “‘I have taken a scor- 
pion. Ya Zubeir, you dog, you 
are responsible for this. You 
have kept me and your in- 
spector sitting on this bank 
watching you work, and now 
I have been stung by a scorpion. 
Wallahi Azim, where the scor- 
pion has stung me there will I 
give you ten lashes with this 
camel whip in front of all the 
slaves in the village.” 

Having delivered this hearty 
harangue, he began to uncover 
his hinder parts very delicately, 
and a scorpion fell out of the 
folds of his clothes. Appa- 
rently he had concealed him-° 
self therein, and had been dis- 
turbed by the thumpings of the 
camel whip, and emptied his 
bag of poison into the nearest 
part of the disturbance, the 
posterior of his host ! Whether 
the lazy Zubeir ever had the 
ten lashes I do not know, for 
he ceased to be a tenant soon 
after; but I do know that he 
worked till sundown under our 
eyes and the continuous invec- 
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tive and exhortations of his 
sheikh. 

All through July and August 
work continues at high pres- 
sure. No polo can be played, 
no cars can get about unless 
the rains are light. By the end 
of August the cotton is nearly 
a foot high and free of the gesh, 
except in very rich areas. In 
the latter the land has to be 
heshed three, four, and five 
times before it will keep at all 
clean. On one occasion an 
inspector visited a rich part 
of his area, where the gesh was 
two feet high. He called the 
tenant, and asked him why he 
had not hired any nas to hesh it. 

“But I have,” he replied. 

“I cannot see them,” the 
inspector remonstrated. 

“They are there, your hon- 
our,” and turning away he 
holloaed, “Get up, you nas,” 
whereupon twenty-five souls 
rose from the jungle to the sur- 
prise of the inspector. They 
had been on their hands and 
knees tearing out the gesh. 

As soon as any hawasha is 
clean and dry enough, the 
torades are put in. A torade 
is a native cultivator—very 
native! Like the “ salluga,” 
it is another survival of the 
glorious days of Rameses. It 
is nothing like a plough nor 
yet a scuffler, as we know them. 
An iron-shod blade is bolted 
to an upright, and that’s about 
all, plus a draught pole. Suffice 
it to say that two unfortunate 
bulls are yoked to this con- 
traption, ropes attached to their 
ears, and to the accompaniment 
of loud shouts, cracking of 
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camel whips, and tugging at the 
reins, they are driven through 
the cotton. It is a beastly 
cruel business, but the Arabs 
are prejudiced against any other 
way of driving bulls. Earlegs 
beasts are no uncommon sight, 
which testifies to the humanity 
of the method, and nearly all 
have deep rings round the base 
of their ears, oozing and bleed- 
ing and often suppurating, and 
always coated with flies. 

The iron-shod blade of the 
torade is supposed to turn up 
the soil and aerate the roots— 
theoretically, that is. In prae- 
tice the results are often dif- 
ferent, but bulls are not bom 
with the instinct of going 
straight, and some have a dis- 
concerting habit of lying down 
in the cotton. When a bull 
becomes so minded it is very 
difficult to deal with him. I’ve 
seen two methods of getting 
them up; the first was by 
putting red-hot irons on his 
back and searing the flesh. 
I came in for the tail end of 
that performance one day, and 
lucky was the bullman that I 
had not caught him red-handed. 
The second way worked like 
magic. The bullman took 4 
handful of earth and held it 
over the nostrils of the pros- 
trate bull, and he got up quite 
calmly, only to lie down again 
ten yards farther on. The 
Dongalowis are the best bull 
men that I met, and on the 
whole the kindest, but I doubt 
if a Sudanese bull has ever beet 
kindly treated, and some are 
too savage to treat at all. 

When the clumps of young 
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cotton are between~ nine to 
twelve inches high they are 
thinned down to two. This 
ig done by hand, and a few 
days before a water is due to 
come to the hawashas. After 
the thinning a comparative 
quiet reigns in the land for 
two months, from the middle 
of October to the start of the 
picking in December. But it 
is only comparative. The land 
has to be kept clean, the dhura 
and cow beans heshed and 
watered (and to these latter 
crops the Olympians pay great 
heed), the roads and canal 
banks weeded, and the whole 
place kept like a new pin. 
And also after each water the 
abu ishreens and the dorans 
(the basins formed by the flow 
of water from the canal into 
the abu ishreens) have to be 
baled out to prevent the breed- 
ing of malarial mosquitoes. 
Routine waterings start when 
the rains cease, about the 
middle of September, and every 
fifteen days the cotton is given 
@ drink. Now cotton likes 
heat: it won’t grow where 
there is a frost at night, but 
it also likes water in modera- 
tion. The light soil, red and 
sandy, can suck up a great 
deal, whereas the heavier black 
soil holds the water, and a 
very little goes a long way. 
Few of the tenants can under- 
stand this: they don’t realise 
that water standing in the 
furrows prevents aeration of 
the roots and drowns the plant. 
The cotton, however, tells its 
own story by going yellow 
from over-watering and by wilt- 
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ing from the reverse. Just 
enough, that happy mean, is 
all it requires. The cotton 
sown on the banks of the abu 
ishreens and abu sittas always 
seems to flourish, because it is 
too high to receive too much 
water. 

In the early stages of its 
growth the inspector has to 
look out for the many para- 
sitic pests that attack the 
young cotton. The first is 
the ‘‘stemborer,” which eats 
the core out of the stem, and 
kills it completely. But the 
ravages of this parasite are 
not nearly so far-reaching as 
those of ‘black arm.” This 
is, I believe, a form of fungus, 
the first signs of which appear 
as black marks on the lower 
arms of the plant; later the 
leaves wilt, the stem becomes 
red, and the upward growth 
of the plant ceases altogether. 
In a few weeks a flourishing 
hawasha can be reduced to 
red leafless sticks by this pest. 
There is another type which 
attacks the leaves called 
“thrips,” a parasite which ad- 
heres to the underside of the 
leaf, and gives it a shiny 
silvery appearance when rustled 
by the wind. Later the pink 
boll worm comes along and 
“asl,” the Arabic for sticky, 
attacks the boll. 

Towards the middle of Octo- 
ber the early sown cotton 
breaks into flower, but only 
sparsely, for the flowering 
month is really November. The 
plants by this time are strong 
where they have escaped the 
ravages of pests, and stand 
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about knee-high on a tall man. 
The flower is a pretty lemon- 
yellow, bell-shaped, and sweet 
smelling, and it lends a dash 
of colour to the plants swaying 
in the perpetual wind. Round 
about 20th October the white 
community looks out for the 
change of wind to the north. 
It is a great affair the change 
of wind. The telephone con- 
versations generally end up 
with, ‘‘ Did you feel the north 
wind this morning.” October 
is the worst month almost for 
heat, for the clouds hang about 
heavy with undischarged rain. 
The air is sultry, humid, and 
very trying. The storm clouds 
come, and you think there will 
be a last final deluge, only to 
find them suddenly and miracu- 
lously disappear and unload 
down south somewhere. The 
north wind is ozone, and seems 
to reduce the premium on 
your life insurance policy with 
the promise of four months of 
cool nights. In late November 
and December the thermometer 
falls to 54, and you have a 
boiling hot bath at sundown, 
and sit in comfort in a dressing- 
gown with doors and windows 
snugly shut, and if possible 
out of the draught which 
whistles under the doors. The 
cold weather affects the cotton 
too. It seems to stop and 
shiver like everybody else, while 
the first autumnal tints appear 
on the leaves where an over- 
dose of water has been admin- 
istered. These leaves after 
turning an initial yellow later 
become ruddy, just like ampe- 
lopsis in an English autumn. 
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The Olympians come round 
and inform the junior fry that 
such and such an area has been 
grossly over-watered, as if the 
latter had not eyes to see for 
themselves. The tenants are 
loth to leave the congenial 
asphyxiation of their mud huts 
to stand in the blast and take 
the still chillier water; and I 
don’t blame them. I found 
that a muffler and sweater and 
coat were not too heavy cloth- 
ing for the first two hours of 
the morning, and I pitied the 
black standing naked, except 
as to “a little linen ephod,” 
dabbling in the water. It is 
always far pleasanter to ride 
in a southerly direction before 
breakfast ! Still the cold 
weather is a great tonic, and 
gives you the joy of creeping 
under blankets at night while 
the wind fans your face. 
Early in October the petrol 
ploughs start on their rounds 
to the different areas, and carry 
out the initial breaking of the 
hard soil with a strong-toothed 
harrow. At the same time 
the next season’s abu sittas 
are lined out, and another of 
the minor troubles of the in- 
spectors as well. For they 
have to exhort the tenants to 
dig their abu sittas before the 
rush time of the picking arrives, 
and before the herds of cattle 
by continual trampling ove 
the fallow land obliterate the 
lines completely. This is agail 
no mean job, and such excuses 
as “‘I have no spade,” “J have 
no pick,” are brought up t0 
put off the evil day. And they 
don’t realise that it is better 
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to work in the cool weather 
than wait till, June, when it is 
devilish hot. The only effective 
way to touch the idlers is 
through the pocket. The old 
tenant draws his profits to 
carry on his cultivation and 
improve his standard of living. 
The new tenant is advanced 
sums of money for all work 
done at a liberal estimate, and 
these advances are deducted 
from the profits from the sale 
of his cotton in course of time. 
Men who, fifteen years ago, 
were considered rich with thirty 
piastres (a piastre = 23d.) in 
their pockets now draw that 
amount to take water on their 
hawashas. If they don’t work 
they are not paid until the 
particular piece of work on 
hand has been finished sat- 
isfactorily. Generally this 
scheme works like magic, and 
at the next pay day the tenants 
draw the sum passed over at 
the previous pay day. A pay 
day is not much fun. To sit 
for a day in a small office 
under the surrounding veran- 
dah of which three hundred to 
four hundred natives squat, 
jabbering, spitting, arguing, and 
often fighting, requires some 
fortitude! And as each man 
comes in to draw his pay, so 
he brings in another family of 
flies and another aroma all 
his own to add to the assort- 
ment already present. Old 
tenants drawing £20 or £40 
always have good reasons for 
wasting your time in futile 
arguments in support of a 
claim’ for £10 more. Five 
hundred tenants are paid be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset, each 
man receiving a chit for his 
work, and affixing his seal as 
receipt of payment. Outside 
the office the slaves and 
“falata’’ wait for their pay 
in turn from the tenants. Some 
of the more honest tenants 
pay at once, but some hand 
their money over to a friend 
or relation as soon as drawn, 
and when the hired labourers 


come up with open palms to 


receive their due, the tenant 
shows an empty pocket. By 
the time the argument has 
reached the abusive stage the 
useful friend or relation has 
generally slipped through the 
crowd and bought a couple of 
“ras ’-of sugar at one of the 
many stalls which appear 
miraculously outside the office 
on pay days. Then he mounts 
his ass and disappears, while 
the hired labourers besiege the 
office with cries of Ana muz- 
lum (I am _ wronged), this 
man refuses to pay me. Such 
“kalams ” all have to be set- 
tled, and there are many of 
them, and the only way to 
beat the Arab’s cunning is by 
better cunning. Sometimes 
there is a real good commotion, 
and sticks and axes are wielded 
in threats. The sheikhs squat- 
ting in front of the office 
table are sent out to deal with 
it, and report the case. But 
the nas love pay day. It is an 
excellent excuse for a good 
“fadl,” for spending a con- 
siderable number of minutes 
shaking hands with great cere- 
mony with a distant relation 
seen the day before. They 
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can sit round in a circle all 
day and chatter, and never 
be told to get on with their 
work. Therefore it is indeed 
heaven ! 

The picking starts in Decem- 
ber. For the first month it is 
easy to keep pace with the 
bursting bolls. The latter in 
their unripe state are like small 
green lemons, which later be- 
come brown and dry, and 
split into three separate par- 
titions, each partition contain- 
ing about eight seeds embedded 
in the white fluffy substance 
which is the cotton. It is not 
difficult to pick, for the cotton 
comes away cleanly from the 
open boll, but in a good plant 
the weight of the bolls often 
bears the stem down to the 
ground, and the ripe cotton 
can be, easily overlooked and 
allowed to fall. If the tenant 
is not cute and kept up to the 
mark, the rotation water satu- 
rates the bolls of these bent 
plants and spoils the cotton. 
Naturally it is difficult to per- 
suade the pickers to bend and 
gather the cotton from the 
ground level when there is 
plenty available higher up. 
However, for the first two 
months there is a certain 
amount of competition in the 
number of sacks picked, and 
a keenness displayed which 
gradually wears off as the 
weather warms up. On Decem- 
ber mornings the inspector has 
to turn the nas out to pick. 
They sit huddled over a char- 
coal fire in their draughty straw 
huts sipping a brew called 
“‘ gawah,” which is meant to 
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be coffee. To go out into th 
wind-swept hawashas stripped 
to the waist can be no fun, yet 
the cotton has to be picked, 
Nas trek for hundreds of mily 
to the cultivation in the picking 
season. From Singa and Rose 
ires, from the Bahr-el-Gazal 
and the White Nile they come, 
bringing their wives, babies at 
breast, beds, cooking pots, and 
all household impediments on 
the backs of camels. For 
here is plenty; here is money 
and good money to be earned 
if the crop is good. A village 
of White Nile Arabs will spring 
up in a night, a village of eager 
workers, nicely spoken me 
and good-looking women, people 
unspoiled by money and 
“ rights,’’ and to whom a white 
man is still a better and not 
an equal. For food and money 
they work from sunrise t 
sunset, the women slinging their 
babies on their backs, and 
stopping only for mid-day lunch 
of dhura. They are paid by 
the basket. Each tenant is 
issued with one or two o 
these at the beginning of the 
season, and they are all of 
uniform size. The pickers eithe 
make a pocket of their sheet 
like clothes or sling a satchel 
over their shoulders and fil 
these, making a dump some 
where in the hawasha of the 
picked cotton. An hour before 
sundown these dumps are all 
collected and taken to the 
tenant’s hut standing on one 
or other side of his hawasha 
The day’s pick is then cleaned, 
either by beating with thelr 
hands or picking it up and 
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. shaking it, or better still, by 


thumping it on the hide-strung 

bs—the native pattern 
bed. By this means the 
majority of the dead leaves, 
bits of stick, and dried mud 
fall out of the cotton. 

The cleaned cotton is put 
into the basket, and the tenant 
starts making his account by 
basketfuls. As few of them 
can write, the count is made by 
repeating the number time 
and time again until a fresh 
basket is packed. An average 
price for a basketful is three 
piastres = 74d. A sack hang- 
ing on a “gallows” is next 
filled. A man or boy climbs 
into the sack and treads the 
cotton down as it is poured in. 
A sack well filled should turn 
the scale at 400 lb., and even 
more. Having filled two sacks, 
the tenant writes his name 
under his number, and asks 
permission to send them down 
to the station. It is one of 
the inspector’s duties to see 
that the cotton in the sacks 
is clean before he gives per- 
mission for the transport to 
the station. There an effendi 
takes over the sacks, weighs 
them, writes down the weights 
on a chit, and gives the latter 
to the tenant, who hands it in 
on the next pay day. For each 
sack thus sent down the tenant 
Teceives an ample advance of 
money with which to carry on 
the picking. A daily train 
takes these sacks to head- 
quarters, where the Ginning 
Factory hands deal with them, 
and the cotton is graded, 
cleaned, and stripped of its 
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seed by machinery. Then the 
tenant is credited with the 
weights of ginned cotton accord- 
ing to each grade. It is reck- 
oned that 315 lb. of seed 
cotton will produce 100 lb. of 
lint—.e., cotton stripped of its 
seed. 

The inspector’s lot at this 
time of year is, like the police- 
man’s, “not a happy one.” 
He has to deal with the usual 
water supply, issue endless sack 
chits, take over the cotton 
clean from the tenants, and 
always keep them picking. By 
January the rush is almost 
superhuman. There are not 
enough hours in the day to 
do the work. The enthusiasm 
begins to wane, and those who 
will not pick or fetch or hire 
nas to pick it have it picked 
for them at a higher rate to 
prevent wastage from the rota- 
tion water. It is his job to 
find the nas and scour the 
country for idle hands at a 
rush harvest. It is inevitable 
that some cotton should fall, 
for no one can pick at night, 
and by February you can 
almost hear the bolls bursting ; 
but there are few more dis- 
heartening sights than to visit 
the hawasha of an idle tenant 
and find the ground white as 
a snowfall and the water com- 
ing, the water which has to 
come to keep the plant alive, 
and which will inevitably ruin 
the lying cotton. There is 
only one thing to do, stop the 
water and put in nas to pick 
like the wrath of God. Yet 
this same idleness may be 
happening elsewhere, and as 
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it is unfortunately impossible 
to be in two places at once, 
some cotton is ruined. A 
Chicago machine could not pro- 
duce sausages at so quick a 
rate as you would wish to 
breed full-grown men to pick 
and go on picking. On a cer- 
tain type of tenant the sight 
of a snowfield of cotton has no 
effect. The mere fact of waste, 
gross waste, makes no impres- 
sion. He is content with the 
very minimum. And often 
the translation of cotton on the 
ground into terms of hard cash 
fails also. He has made enough 
last year or drawn enough in 
advances, and his immediate 
needs are satisfied, so what 
boots the future ! 

But somehow the work is 
done, somehow the cotton is 
picked, but always there is 
waste. It struck me that the 
only really efficient means of 
supervision for the picking 
season would be a kite balloon 
from the roof of the bungalow 
and astrong pair of field-glasses ! 
For from a pony’s back you 
can see only a few yards into 
good thick cotton, and it is 
not practicable to ride through 
the centre of hawashas for fear 
of breaking off unripe bolls 
and snapping the stems of the 
plants. The more cunning 
tenants realise this, and keep 
the outside strips of their 
hawashas as clean as a whistle 
and hide a multitude of sins 
in the heart thereof. The odds 
are that the inspector wont 
dismount and walk through 
the centre, now shoulder high, 
for he has too much to do, while 
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the Olympians will drive pagt 
in big cars and say, “* There ig 
a clean hawasha.” In the 
heart it may be a mass of up. 
picked cotton. Even so the 
tenant, like Kim, “attains some 
merit thereby.” 

In March there are signs of 
the north wind veering towards 
the south-east. The swallows 
collect to go north. The ex- 
cuse, “ Wallahi, I am cold,” 
changes to, “‘ Wallahi, the sun 
is hot and burns.” The shade 
of a hut is found to be a far 
pleasanter spot than the ex- 
posed furnace of the hawasha, 
Competition has gone, and only 
the routine of picking, picking, 
picking remains. Yet the bolls 
go on bursting, and flowers 
flourish and wilt to form yet 
others. There seems no end. 
The fast of Ramadan comes 
round, when the natives abstain 
from all food between sunrise 
and sunset, and adds another 
excellent excuse for absence 
from work and failure to pick. 
“I am fasting and hungry, 
and I cannot pick,’’ becomes 
@ stock phrase, and there is no 
means of competing with it. 
Yet more and more hundreds 
of sacks are sent down, and 
the gins work every day at 
top speed. 

Then the first sign comes. On 
15th April the water is cut off 
at the dam, for Egypt has the 
call of all the Blue Nile water 
for the following three months. 
But for another six weeks the 
cotton seems to survive re 
markably well without water. 
The grilling sun withers up the 
leaves, but still the bolls burst, 
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still there is picking to be done 
until a “‘ turieh ” is laid to the 
roots. With the water turned 
off it would appear a simple 
matter to keep the hawashas 
glean of cotton on the ground, 
put as the days lengthen and 
the sun scorches down, it 
is increasingly difficult. The 
natives are bored with it, the 
extraneous Arabs depart to 
their homes, and the hours of 
work decrease tremendously. 
The cotton gradually gets 
thinner and lighter, until at 
the end of May the welcome 
order arrives “‘ cut out.’’ Even 
in this there is a good deal of 
work. The tenants have to be 
told to leave a fringe uncut 
surrounding the hawasha until 
all the centre is cut out and 
burned. The reason for this 
is that May is the month of 
“haboobs,” jolly little storms 
of sand that will blow a sta- 
tionary Ford over. The fringe 
of standing cotton acts as a 
check to the blown stalks of 
the rest, and prevents to a 
certain extent seed being broad- 
cast over the neighbourhood. 
However, a good strong haboob 
will lift all the cut stalks 
clean out, and deposit them 
hundreds of yards away. The 
cut stalks are collected in the 
hawashas and burnt, generally 
at night, at which time, when 
there is a moon, much of the 
cutting is done to avoid the 
stupendous heat of the day. 
As each hawasha is cleared the 
inspector takes it over, and 
sees that stumps are not stick- 
ing out above the ground, 
which could in the following 


season grow again among the 
dhura or cow beans and spread 
disease. If it is cut well below 
the surface level, the white 
ants do the rest. 

There are two pretty sights 
in that endless plain. The 
first is the young cotton in a 
newly heshed hawasha, and the 
second is to see the stuff 
burning. From the setting of 
the sun far into the night the 
funeral pyres crackle and burn, 
leap up many feet into the 
air and then subside, twinkling 
for miles and miles around. 
With a long drink and reclining 
in a longer chair placed on the 
roof, two buckets of tepid— 
the coldest—water to dip your 
hands into at odd intervals, 
you can watch the darned stuff 
going to blazes, knowing that 
for six months at least you 
will not have to say “ Pick the 
cotton.”’ Once cut and burned, 
the plain turns into a barren- 
looking desert without a vestige 
of green, nothing to rest the 
eye upon. Sandflies, which 
defy a mosquito net even if 
you could breathe under one, 
turn the hot nights into a 
veritable hell. Not a breath 
of wind stirs the air until the 
false dawn, and for one blissful 
hour the tormentors leave their 
prey. So long as there is a 
breeze the sandflies won’t come 
near you. Girt in a towel you 
lie in the glare of a maddening 
moon, and pray for a breeze. 
Sometimes it comes, unher- 
alded, like a giant’s breath, in 
@ flash. In grasping the sheet, 
the pillows are blown from 
under your head, the moon is 
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put out in a blast of sand and 
grit. As suddenly as it came 
so it goes away, and you wander 
about the garden looking for 
your bedding. No sooner have 
you collected it and winked 
an eye than the sun is touching 
the horizon to call you to 
another day in the furnace. 
Out in the sun, round the same 
places, not a sign of shade 
even from a hut, for the sun 
stands all day straight over- 
head. Watergdoes not seem 
to quench a thirst, and you 
don’t dare to think of ice, for 
it does not exist. At mid-day 
you return to the coolth of a 
room whose shutters and win- 
dows have been closed all the 
morning since sunrise. The 
thermometer registers \90, but 
it is like an ice-house to walk 
into. A bath in the ever dim- 
inishing water from the canal, 
tepid and turgid, and then 
lunch, with the usual buckets 
of water on each side of you. 
A siesta after lunch, which is 
no more than another hearty 
sweat, a bath, and out again 
into the sun still standing 
nearly vertically overhead. But 
at 6 P.M. it begins to sink, 
until with a rush it is gone, 
and night descends like a pall. 
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Another day gone, another 
season finished, another diyi. 
dend declared. 

Little is left to do now 
except turf out the most glar. 
ingly idle tenants and hand 
their hawashas over to new 
men. Hope springs eternal, 
they may be better; on the 
other hand, worse. An allow- 
ance is paid out on the number 
of sacks picked, and the cycle 
begins again. 

Cotton is not an easy crop 
to grow, for it is very sensitive 
to ill-handling, changes of tem- 
perature, and pests. But grow 
it can to six feet and more in 


@ season and defy a proper — 


picking. A hundred men ina 
hawasha can sometimes make 
little impression on the amount 
of -bursting bolls, and in some 
parts it grows so thick and 
strong that it is hard work 
making way through it. Its 
cultivation provides an end- 
less task under conditions that 
are not always easy, and gener- 
ally the reverse, but at the same 
time produces a commodity 
of many uses. As a man off 
leave was heard to remark, 
“Back again to grow undies; 
what would the women do with- 
out us?” 
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SOBHA SINGH, RESSALDAR. 


BY BRIG.-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, O.B., 0.M.G., D.8.0. 


THERE is no prouder soldier 
in the Indian Army than a 
Jat Sikh. Sobha Singh firmly 
believed that there was no 
“rissala ’ (Indian cavalry regi- 
ment) among all in the army 
of the Sirkar like unto the 
10th Cavalry, and no troop in 
the 10th Cavalry like unto 
Sobha Singh’s troop of Jat 
Sikhs. Which was as it should 
have been. 

Unlike most Jat Sikhs in 
the best regiments, Sobha 
Singh was small of stature, 
and to him this was ever a 
source of mortification, for it 
was not as became a warrior 
of the Khalsa. Moreover, the 
Sahibs knew this, and loved a 
stalwart Sikh. It had only 
been on account of the ser- 
vices of his father, who had 
been Ressaldar Major of the 
Tegiment during the Afghan 
War, that the son had been 
finally passed and sworn in as 
a recruit. Perhaps this fact 
had conduced to make him 
wusually silent and reserved. 

But what he lacked in inches 
he made good in spirit. He 
was a natural horseman, and 
was expert with tulwar, lance, 
and rifle. In those days the 
edges were kept keen on the 
swords of the Frontier cavalry, 
and those of Sobha Singh’s 
troop were like razors: they 
never left their scabbards ex- 
cept for use, and there was no 


steel about the sheaths, lest 
perchance the edges should 
suffer in the drawing, and 
then the drawing was made 
with care. Even now, when 
no longer a jowan (i.e., young 
man), none could excel him 
in feats of circus riding or 
skill at arms. With his sword 
he scarcely ever failed to sever 
his sheep at a gallop, when 
suspended dead in its fleece 
from a pole. He would take 
his tent peg edge-on with a 
lance, or riding bare-backed 
with his sword, and standing 
on his saddle at a gallop, make 
good practice with a revolver. 
On his breast he bore a frontier 
medal of many clasps, which 
the new Sahibs when they 
joined would ask to see ;j and 
when he was awarded the 
last one, his squadron com- 
mander had said with a laugh, 
**Sobha Singh, you'll have to 
tuck your medal under your 
belt now!” 

Twice he had been wounded, 
once in the turmoil round 
Kabul, and once in an en- 
counter with raiders in the 
Meranzai Valley. Though 
tough and wiry, the bitter 
winds from the snows in winter 
would give him twinges of 
rheumatism. At such times 
his temper became fiery, and 
his hatred of the Muhammadan 
was fanned again—a hatred 
handed down to him by genera- 
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tions of freebooting forbears 
from the days when the Sikhs 
first suffered persecution at 
the hands of the Emperor 
Jehangir, and the Guru (High 
Priest) Arjun Mal had been 
barbarously done to death. 
Only in the regiment, where 
the Sirkar in their incompre- 
hensible wisdom insisted on 
the young men of the Khalsa 
serving as brothers with the 
followers of the accursed pro- 
phet, did Sobha Singh not 
allow his feelings to interfere 
with his duty. For had he 
not sworn an oath to obey in 
all things—an oath which was 
to him second only to that 
with which he had taken the 
Pal ? 

Sobha Singh was not without 
ambition, but it was a limited 
one. Closer to his heart than 
ought else lay his home, nest- 
ling on the outskirts of the 
village far away under the 
Simla foothills, and the few 
broad acres which remained 
to him of the many once 
owned by his ancestors under 
Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Panjab. They dwelt in a small 
fort, the ruins of which were 
still to be seen on a low 
rocky outcrop, and had led 
their lances to harry the coun- 
tryside far and wide in times 
of chaos, and in times of war 
had joined the army of the 
Khalsa down to the day when 
his grandfather had fallen at 
Sobraon. Since then bad years, 
reckless expenditure over mar- 
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riages, and other extravaganeg 
had combined to play havoe 
with the family fortunes. Now 
a low-bred Hindu bannigh 
lorded it where his ancestor 
had been supreme, and them 
were no bounds to his pr. 
sumption and avarice. Hye 
in his father’s time, who had 
retired after many years ag 4 
Ressaldar Major and a Sirdar 
Bahadur, when the “ Mulki”! 
Sahibs had visited the village, 
the banniah had been given 
preference by those who were 
ignorant; and now matter 
were even worse. Sobha Singh 
longed to win distinction, s 
that when his time came to 
eat-his pension he would at 
least do so in equal honow 
with his father, and his dream 
was to attain to the British 
honorary rank of captain. Then 
only would there be no ques 
tion of precedence, and he 
would put the hated banniah 
in his place. But so far, though 
he had done his duty and bore 
the scars of war, no such 
opportunity for distinction had 
occurred, and few presented 
themselves in the ordinary 
round of routine. 

He was no longer young. 
His long hair when he let it 
down and his beard would 
have been streaked with grey 
had they not been dyed. 
The former was concealed by 
his safir (paggaree), and his 
beard, always scrupulously 
tended, worn twisted up and 
coiled back over his ears, was 





1 “‘Mulki Sahibs,” the administrative judicial officers of the Indian Civil 


Service, 
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coal black to look on. But his 
spirit was free as ever, his 
emergy undiminished, and his 
eye undimmed. Probably on 
account of his size, he was 
musually quick in thought 
and action for a Sikh, and 
possessed a wonderful eye for 
gound. His British officers 
felt they never got at the back 
of his mind ; his sowars feared 
him in his wrath, but admired 
and loved him, for he was a 
leader after their own heart. 

It was a May morning on 
the edge of the wide alluvial 
plain which stretches for hun- 
dreds of miles down the right 
bank of the Indus below the 
Gorge of Kalabagh. The 
spring crops had been gar- 
nered into the hamlets, where 
stacks of fodder showed above 
the walls. The sun stood high 


in a firmament of molten brass, 
and beat fiercely down, ren- 
dering the stones almost un- 
bearable to the touch. 

Inside the police post were 
piqueted a number of game- 
looking little cavalry horses, 


sweating in the heat. On a 
charpoy [(native bed) in a 
small room under the block- 
house sat MRessaldar Sobha 
Singh, very much en déshabillé, 
chatting to a couple of orderlies, 
who squatted on the floor. A 
thaddar (sheet) lay folded at 
the head of the bed, and on 
it some uniform with a service 
Tevolver and pouch. A sword 
hung by its belt on the wall, 
and a carbine leant up against 
& corner. In another -corner 
lay a bundle of saddlery, which 
had just been brought in by 
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one of the orderlies, wrapped 
in a waterproof sheet. 

It was the season when the 
tribesmen were most prone to 
raid. The border had been 
far from quiet, and the out- 
posts had been strengthened 
from the nearest cantonment. 
In addition to its usual garri- 
son of about a dozen police, 
armed with out-of-date army 
rifles, the post now held a full 
troop of the: 10th Frontier 
Force Cavalry. 

The ressaldar had just re- 
turned from a patrol to the 
nearest police post ten miles 
away, and, after a simple meal, 
was resting and sheltering dur- 
ing the noonday heat, which 
was anything up to 125 degrees 
in the shade. 

Out in the courtyard two or 
three sowars in uniform sat 
chatting in low tones at the 
door of another room, their 
carbines leaning against the 
wall at their sides: they were 
the reliefs for the sentry up 
above. A stable orderly in 
undress sat half asleep in the 
shade watching over the horses, 
which stamped and flicked 
their long tails at the flies 
buzzing about them. From 
inside the long room came a 
low murmur of voices. 

Sobha Singh mopped his face 
with a towel not too white, 
and turned about with a sigh 
of content to lay him down on 
the bed, when a shout rang 
out from the look-out on the 
roof of the blockhouse— 

“Ho! Rattan Singh! I 
see the signal smoke rising on 
the hill above the tangi, and 
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the herdsmen be driving to- 
gether the goats, as if in 
panic! It is as if some bad- 
marshes might be raiding! 
Come hither with the dur- 
been (binoculars)! There is 
also alarm in the village ! ” 

The silence gave way to a 
buzz of excitement. Men 
called to one another to awake. 
Sobha Singh waited no second 
summons, and hastily seizing 
his field-glasses ran to the 
little ladder leading on to the 
roof, and ascended it on the 
heels of Rattan Singh. Both 
directed their glasses in the 
direction indicated by the sen- 
try, and a brief glance was 
sufficient to note the tall thin 
column of smoke rising straight 
into the still air from near the 
top of one of the hills. As 
the ressaldar well knew, village 
watchmen were stationed here 
while the flocks and herds 
were out to graze, as from this 
spot a good view was obtain- 
able. The smoke was the 
signal of alarm. The men 
herding the camels across the 
stream bed, and those with the 
goats and sheep along the 
hillsides, were hastily collecting 
their charges, while a runner 
could be seen descending the 
mountain at astonishing speed 
from the direction of the smoke 
signal. 

“Sher Singh !”’ shouted the 
ressaldar, “‘ haste thee to the 
village, and bid Rustam, the 
lumbadar (headman), come 
hither at once; then wait 
outside till the runner from the 
hill arrives, and lead him to me. 
Narain Singh! tell the post- 
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office baboo I require him to 
render the Pushtu into Hin. 
dustani. Bid the duffadar 
(troop sergeant) see that all 
the men be present, and keep 
them under cover. Tell him 
also to have the nose-bags 
filled and to inspect the am- 
munition, the second bandolier 
of every man to be full!” 

Then ordering Rattan Singh 
to remain in observation, he 
returned to his room and pn- 
ceeded to don his uniform, 
He reflected that the crops 
were gathered and the bars 
full. His troop had only a. 
rived two days previously, and 
doubtless the tribesmen were 
not aware that the outposts 
had been reinforced. The temp- 
tation to the Mahsud to sally 
forth and round up flocks and 
grain was great; and he swore 
under his breath that he, 
Sobha Singh, Jat Sikh and 
Ressaldar, and his young me 
should take good toll of their 
hereditary foe, if he gave them 
the chance. 

By the time Sobha Singh 
had dressed himself, the head- 
man of the village was al 
nounced, and with him came 
@ ruffian who had just arrived 
from the look-out station om 
the hill. Sobha Singh knew 
only a smattering of the hated 
Pushtu, and the baboo was 
present to act as interpreter. 

“ Ask this lumbadar for what 
reason has the smoke signal 
been made,” said the ressaldat 
to the baboo. 

“Sirdar Ji,” translated the 
latter, “this man states that 
from the look-out post on thé 
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pill, he and his companion 
descried a great number of 
tribesmen descending the Man- 

valley, where it is open 
to view two kos (about four 
miles) away. They were mov- 
ing rapidly in this direction, 
and the lumbadar says they 
are without doubt bent on 
miding. The man states there 
are very many. One man 
remains to watch above the 
tangi. The lumbadar states 
he has ordered the women 
and children to prepare to 
depart from the village, and he 
wil send men with them to 
Khankot, whither also the 
flocks are being driven out 
into the plain. Some of the 
camels are being brought into 
the village to be loaded, for 
surely it will be the first at- 
tacked. The smoke signal will 
have been seen in the villages 
out in the plain.” 

The little ressaldar was 
prompt to act. Turning to 
i duffadar who stood by, he 

“Lena Singh, have the horses 
saddled and get the men ready ; 
let no one leave the post or 
thow himself on the walls; 
bid Sher Singh and Nihal Singh 
be ready to carry news to the 
nearest posts; and fetch me 
the naick (corporal) in charge 
of the police.”’ 

Then addressing the baboo, 
he continued— 

“ Baboo Ji, tell this man (the 
lambadar) to return to his 


, Village, and make all haste to 


get the women and children 
away, for surely the Mahsuds 
move rapidly; and if 
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there be so many as he states, 
I cannot save the village. 
Neither must he delay over the 
camels. When I see the state 
of affairs I will send word to 
Khankot, but bid the lumbadar 
to tell them also to prepare 
and to assemble such men as 
can bear arms. In the mean- 
time I will summon assistance 
from the other posts if I think 
fit; but tell this man to heed 
well these my words, and make 
haste.” With this he dis- 
missed them. 

In an amazingly short time 
the horses stood saddled and 
the men equipped. The res- 
saldar proceeded to arm him- 
self, and to give his orderly 
some papers and money to 
place in his wallets. The duf- 
fadar then returned with the 
police naick. 

“Naick Ji,” Sobha Singh 
instructed him, “thou and thy 
men will depart with the men 
of the village to Khankot, and 
see to it that thou and they 
delay not. On arrival thou 
wilt muster such police as may 
be there with thine own, and 
prepare to offer resistance. Also 
bid the lumbadar of Khankot 
to send all women and children 
back beyond the canal at Sher 
Kila, for if these devils be 
many as stated, it is probable 
they will also seize Khankot. 
I will send thee word thither. 
It is time thou didst depart, 
so haste thee, lest the Mahsuds 
be upon the village.” 

Sobha Singh made a brief 
inspection of his men and 
horses: he saw that all had 
feeds on their saddles, a second 
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bandolier of ammunition round 
each horse’s neck, and that 
all spare ammunition had been 
packed ready for loading on a 
spare horse. He then mounted 
to the look-out post on the 
roof with Lena Singh, the 
duffadar, in whom he confided— 

“A curse on these Muhamma- 
dan swine! It were like them 
to choose such a time for their 
devilry! But they shall not 
catch us Sikhs unready, and 
it will be seen whether they 
shall not be made to feel the 
edge of the tulwar !”’ 

He then took a careful look 
round. “Go below; lead out 
the horses with the horse- 
holders and three others; con- 
ceal the horses in the nullah 
which runs just in rear of the 
post, and place the three 


rifles in a fire position above 


the river bed, whence they 
can view any who try to 
approach under cover of the 
river bank; then return to 
me. Also send me lance duffa- 
dar (corporal of cavalry) Behla 
Singh and six others.” 

The six men were concealed 
on the roof behind the wall, 
to command the ground towards 
the tangi. Behla Singh re- 
ceived orders to take two others, 
and, covered by the nullah, to 
move out two hundred yards to 
the left to a slight spur, whence 
some dead ground farther on 
the left could be commanded. 

“Open fire on all who ap- 
proach from the hills, but 
waste not ammunition. See 
to it that thou art not out- 
flanked, and be prepared to 
retire quickly on the horses. 
I will remain here a while; 
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watch therefore for any signal 
to return.” 

The second village wateh- 
man now drew near the post 
from the hill, and him alg 
Sobha Singh sent to intereept, 
He brought tidings that he 
had had an opportunity of 
observing the suspected band 
closer at another bend in the 
valley. They were all mea, 
carried guns and other arms, 
were undoubtedly several hu 
dred strong, and advancing 
rapidly with scouts thrown out 
to occupy the heights over the 
tangi. When he left the ob 
servation post, the main body 
was about two miles from the 
exit of the defile. 

Sobha Singh hesitated no 
longer. Having written out 
two notes in his crabbed Pan 
jabi, he called up the waiting 
orderlies— ! 

“Narain Singh, ride swiftly 
by the police post at Ahmedzai, 
show him in command this 
writing, and lest he cannot 
read the Panjabi, tell him these 
be the orders of Sobha Singh, 
ressaldar of the 10th Cavalry, 
in command at Takhizai : ‘ The 
men of the hills are even n0wW 
issuing from the Mangalla tang 
to raid. Make haste, and 
come with all thy men # 
Khankot, leaving none behi 
and with the police naick from 
here, prepare resistance,’ i 
necessary falling back on th 
canal at Sher Kila. If ther 
be ekkas (light pony - draw 
vehicles) or ponies in Ahm 
use them to come quickly. 
with the sowars, will dela 
the badmarshes so far a8 I 
may, and will retire on Khali 
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kot, where I will send word. 
Haste thee, and delay not!’ 
Then thou wilt ride on to the 
post at Malli Khel, where thou 
wilt deliver this writing to 
Duffadar Wadhawa Singh of 
the squadron, bidding him come 
with speed to Sher Kila with 
all his men, and to look for a 
sowar with orders from me, 
who perchance may await 
him on the pukka (metalled) 
toad. Spare not thy horse on 
the way, and tarry not at 
Ahmedzai. Tell the duffadar 
to see each man has a full 
hundred rounds, and return 
thou with him, if there be a 
spare horse. Now begone!” 

To the second orderly he 
gave similar instructions, and 
despatched him to the post 
along the road to the north- 
east. The farther posts were 
lose on twenty miles away, 
and he reckoned no assistance 
from them could arrive in 
much under four hours and a 
half. There were no telephones 
on the frontier then. A third 
messenger was despatched to 
the hamlet to report how things 
were progressing there, and 
to bid the police naick if still 
there to get the inhabitants 
clear forthwith. 

About an hour had elapsed 
since the first warning. Sobha 
Singh on the roof had now 
leisure to think out a course of 
action, should he be obliged to 
fall back. He was soon joined 
again by his duffadar, Lena 
To him, as his second 
M command, he confided his 
thoughts. 

“Should these men of evil 
tepute appear in great numbers, 
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Lena Singh, I myself with the 
main body of the troop will 
fall back on Khankot, retiring 
as may be from one fire posi- 
tion to another, with my right 
on the stream bed. If possible, 
the enemy will be prevented 
from reaching Khankot; but 
should he do so, I will fall 
back farther to the canal on 
Sher Kila. Thou with twelve 
sowars must guard the left 
flank, and cover the road from 
Ahmedzai for the approach of 
reinforcements from that place 
and Malli Khel. See! at little 
more than half a kos (just 
over a mile) there is a low 
mound with rocks on it above 
the irrigation channel, thence 
the ground to the front and 
both flanks can be commanded. 
That point thou must hold as 
long as possible. Again, see 
yon spur, where the pakka 
road descends from over the 
kotal (col) with the ruined 
houses on it (indicating the 
low ridge away to the south- 
west). That must thou hold 
also, and if forced to retire, 
fall back on it. After two 
hours send one sowar a kos 
down the road towards Ahmed- 
zai to watch for Wadhawa 
Singh and his men, and direct 
them on Sher Kila. But do 
thou remain near the ruined 
houses, keeping thy horses close 
under cover. 

*T have it in mind to lure 
these evil ones away from the 
hills out across the open maidan, 
which surely will not be diffi- 
cult if they be so many and they 
see the village folk fleeing 
before them with their herds. 
They will also desire to loot 
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Khankot, and perchance other 
villages farther afield. I will 
therefore retire in front of 
them, and if the duffadar Wad- 
hawa Singh and him from 
Alizai arrive in time, it may 
be that we Sikhs shall be en- 
abled to ride round them in 
the bush to yon ruined houses, 
and fall on the flank of these 
Muhammadan sons of the devil. 
I will therefore communicate 
with thee to the ruined houses. 
Wa! Guru Ji ka Khalsa! 
Jai! Jai! (The Army of the 
Holy Prophet! Victory! Vic- 
tory !) Now begone!” 

Lena Singh with his party 
had been gone over half an 
hour when the sentry drew 
attention to several figures 
which showed up momentarily 
against the sky-line of the 
hills in front. A few others 
soon appeared in the vicinity 
of the tangi, and quickly be- 
came lost to view again in the 
broken ground on the near 
side: they were evidently the 
scouts of the raiders. Shortly 
after a surging crowd could 
be seen emerging from the gut 
between the hills, and mounting 
the side of the river-bed, ad- 
vanced rapidly on Takhizai 
with little precaution. It was 
obvious to Sobha Singh that, 
having seen the _ fugitives 
streaming over the plain, the 
Mahsuds were in hot pursuit, 
in ignorance of the presence of 
the rear-guard he had kept so 
carefully concealed. 

He waited till those in front 
had approached to within 500 
- yards, where there was little 
cover, and then ordered “‘ Rapid 
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Fire!” ‘This was answered 
by some fifteen rifles, and be 
fore the raiders could recover 
from their surprise and get 
cover, a number had dropped, 
The check was instantaneoy 
and effective. The nature of 
the fire at once indicated t 
the enemy that there wen 
troops in front of them, and 
some little time elapsed befor 
they seemed to realise these 
consisted only of a weak de 
tachment. They then began 
to spread out and to threat 
the flanks, offering few chance, 
and opened fire with a fey 
rifles and a good many jezails, 

It was no part of Sobha 
Singh’s plan to have casualties 
at this stage. He made a signal 
to Behla Singh to withdraw, 
and then despatched him with 
half the rifles to man the tower 
of the hamlet, some hundreds 
of yards in rear, proceeding 
there vid the nullah to the 
stream bed, then under cover 
of its bank to where another 
nullah ran down from behind 
the village, the movement being 
covered by the rifles posted to 
command the river bed. Wha 
he saw Behla Singh in position, 
the ressaldar ordered those I 
maining with him to double 
to their horses, and picking Up 
the men at the mouth of the 
nullah en route, he followed 
at all speed and got cleat 
away. 

His first care again was # 
post a few rifles to command 
the stream bed from the bank, 
and he was then able from the 
village to impose a further check 
on the advance of the tribet 
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men, the latter having now 
become much more cautious. 
But the Mahsuds were by 
no means novices at the game. 
Once they had recovered from 
their surprise, although lacking 
in cohesion and leadership, they 
instinctively opened out more 
and more, advancing on the 
flanks. A number had ad- 
yanced down the opposite side 
of the river bed, and had com- 
menced to fire from the boulders 
in it, though these were kept 
by fire at such a distance that 
their jezails were of no great 
effect ; still, if allowed to pro- 
ceed too far round the res- 
galdar’s right rear, they might 
cross the stream bed, and 
threaten his retreat. They also 
spread out on his left, and 
rifle fire from Lena Singh’s 
party on the rocky mound 
about a mile away told Sobha 


Singh it would not be long 
before his left flank also would 


be in danger. But the open 
fields running up between the 
village and the mound offered 
ho cover, and he hung on in 
his position till the last mo- 
ment. Behla Singh was, how- 
ever, despatched in good time 
to occupy a fire position half- 
way back to Khankot, where 
there was still some cover to 
be got among the shallow 
nullahs, and from which the 
stream bed could be com- 
Manded. But the ressaldar 
Tealised this position would 
be an indifferent one, and that 
with the open ground behind 
could not long be maintained. 
Also the latest retirement would 
be in full view from the stream 
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bed, and would disclose his 
weakness and encourage the 
enemy. 

He waited in Takhizai until 
the raiders had penetrated into 
the nullah between him and 
the blockhouse, and some of 
them had managed to scale 
the walls of the latter, and had 
opened fire from it. He then 
kept three men with him in 
the tower firing rapidly, while 
the remainder got mounted in 
the nullah in rear. Finally, 
they also bolted for their horses, 
and the whole party dashed 
out into the stream bed and 
down by the bank. 

This time they did not get 
off unharmed. A jezail bullet 
from the river bed hit a sowar 
in the head, killing him at 
once. During the check to 
pick him up, another sowar was 
wounded, and two horses hit, one 
of which had to be abandoned, 
the rider catching hold of a com- 
rade’s stirrup leather. When 
they rejoined Behla Singh 800 
yards farther back, the enemy 
were already drawing level out 
in the stream bed near where 
it subsided into the plain, and 
there was a stretch of over a 
mile of nearly bare ground 
between the little party and 
Khankot. Behla Singh had 
also had a sowar hit. Out on 
the left, Lena Singh’s men 
could be heard still firing from 
the rocky mound. 

The body of the dead sowar 
and the wounded men were 
sent back to Khankot, and the 
sowar with them was told to 
warn the police naick that 
Sobha Singh himself would ar- 
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rive shortly, and that he, the 
naick, was to make certain 
that all women and children 
who had not already gone were 
cleared out for Sher Kila at 
once, as it did not seem pos- 
sible to hold that place for long. 

Behla Singh was despatched 
once more, this time across the 
open to a clump of bushes well 
back on the right rear, to cover 
the flank from the raiders in 
the river bed; here he would 
get an excellent field of fire. 
In front the attack had slack- 
ened, the enemy being evidently 
engaged in looting Takhizai, 
while the ground over which 
they had now to come offered 
less cover. Sobha Singh was 


able to maintain his position 
till after 3 P.M., by which Lena 
Singh’s men had been forced 
to leave the rocky mound to 
the left front; 


columns of 
smoke from Takhizai announced 
that the hamlet had been set 
on fire. 

After this the enemy in front 
were reinforced, and they again 
began to press forward. To 
delay too long in so exposed 
a position might have been 
fatal, and Sobha Singh ordered 
a fresh retirement on Khankot, 
which was carried out by all 
at a gallop, well extended. 
But it was open to view, the 
weakness of the cavalry be- 
came obvious, and the shouts 
of the tribesmen made it plain 
that the movement had en- 
couraged them. 

On arrival at Khankot the 
ressaldar’s first care was to 
dispose his men on the flanks. 


He then consulted with the 


police naick and a havildg 
who had arrived with half 
dozen men from Ahmedzaj, 
The last of the women an 
children had left for Sher Kilg 
half an hour before, and the 
dust could still be seen wher 
they and the herds were moy. 
ing through the camel thom 
serub. The distance they had 
to traverse was about fou 
miles, and in another half 
hour they should be reason- 
ably safe. 

In the village there wen 
some twenty men, armed with 
jezails and other antiquated 
weapons, with a limited amount 
of ammunition, not of much 
account, but good for making 
a show. It was now after 
3.30 P.M. Khankot was mom 
solidly built than Takhimi, 
and offered better possibilities 
for defence, the ground round 
about being flat and bare; 
but Sobha Singh noted with 
misgiving that some disused 
mud-houses outside the walls 
gave cover close up on the left 
rear, and beyond them stretched 
a little orchard of fruit trees, 
affording a covered line of ap 
proach. Both houses and vil 
lage were full of fodder from 
the recent crops, which would 
burn fiercely, and he judged 
the perimeter to be defended 
too great for the numbers avail 
able. He was determined not 
to allow his own men to be 
come entangled in it. 

The wisest course was obvi 
ously to delay the enemy # 
far as possible, and effect 4 
timely retreat to the line of 
the canal, where he might hope 
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for some reinforcements, and 
fnally to hold up the tribes- 
men. But this necessitated 

g the dismounted men 
away in plenty of time to per- 
mit them crossing the open 
space of over 800 yards in rear 
of the village and gaining the 
shelter of the bush before the 
Mahsuds could harass them 
wriously. He explained his 
views briefly to the police non- 
commissioned officers, telling 
them to warn the village head- 
men that if they did not clear 
out with the police, he would 
take no responsibility, and on 
their own head be it. With 


that he instructed them and 
the police to oppose the tribes- 
men in front from the walls 
and towers, while his men held 
the flanks with their horses 
tose up under cover of the 


Vilage. He himself watched 
the situation from one of the 
towers, keeping a couple of 
his0wn men with him. 

Eager for plunder, and en- 
wuraged by the retirement of 
the sowars on the village, the 
fibesmen pressed on. They 
hesitated to cross the open 
space in front, but edged away 
to the flanks, and commenced 
circle round, kept at a dis- 
tance by the fire of the sowars. 

The ressaldar thus gained a 
little further time, and then 
mdered the police with the 
Villagers to fall back rapidly 
m Sher Kila. This village 
lay just across the canal, and 
he had instructed the havildar 
hold the crossing at all 
costs, and to man the towers. 
At the same time, he told the 
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men with him to increase their 
rate of fire till he saw the 
police and villagers had gained 
the bush. He gave them an- 
other ten minutes, and ordered 
his men to their horses; then, 
well spread out, they galloped 
for the scrub. 

But he had run it very fine. 
The foremost of the tribesmen 
had got well round the left 
flank, and commenced to close 
in. A few had reached the 
bagh of fruit-trees, and bullets 
spattered the ground and sung 
unpleasantly close. One horse 
went down with a crash, and 
a sowar reeled in his saddle 
and said he was hit, before 
they were half-way across the 
open. The fallen trooper 
picked himself up much shaken, 
and a comrade helped him to 
climb up behind him on his 
horse. Sobha Singh seized the 
bridle of the wounded man’s 
animal, and with another sowar 
supporting him, they got away 
without further casualties. But 
when they reached the bush, 
and had despatched the 
wounded and dismounted man 
with another back to Sher 
Kila, he found he had only 
about a dozen men left. 

Still bent on gaining time, 
he selected two clumps of 
bushes in view of each other 
and a few hundreds of yards 
apart on the fringe of the 
cover, and dividing his party 
in two, directed half on each. 
Concealing their horses as best 
they could, a few men lay 
down in each spot, and opened 
fire on the village, where the 
Mahsuds had now arrived, it 
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having attracted them like a 
loadstone for the loot. 

But the raiders did not delay 
there as long as at Takhizai: 
they appeared to realise that 
a rapid pursuit to Sher Kila 
was their best chance of secur- 
ing the richer booty, and while 
some remained to carry back 
what they thought worth re- 
moving, the majority again 
advanced. The range was long 
for the carbines, which were 
none too accurate, and Sobha 
Singh could no longer observe 
out to his flanks. It was now 
4.30 P.M., and he judged he 
might hope to find at least one 
cavalry detachment had ar- 
rived on the canal to his aid. 
So he mounted his men and 
trotted back. 

He arrived at Sher Kila 
without further incident, and 
to his delight found both cav- 
alry parties had arrived, and 
that he could now muster alto- 
gether about forty sabres ; while 
Lena Singh, if he could be 
collected, had a dozen more. 
Another eight police had also 
arrived, making a total of 
about twenty-five, while some 
fifty villagers with arms of 
sorts had collected. The res- 
saldar at once decided to attack 
in his turn. 

Telling the duffadar Wad- 
hawa Singh to see all horses 
carefully watered and fed, and 
to let the men quench their 
own thirst and lie down, he 
disposed of the police and 
villagers for the defence of 
the canal line and Sher Kila. 
The villagers he placed inside 
the hamlet, the police along 
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the canal bank in parties, ang 
explained that he himself with 
the cavalry would proceed down 
the canal to the left for about 
two miles to where another 
crossing was reported, and act 
against the enemy’s flank ag 
the most effective way to cause 
him to retire. Calling a young 
non-commissioned officer, he 
said— 

“Nand Singh, get two men 
from the duffadar, and proceed 
in advance down the south 
bank of the canal; cross by 
the next bridge, and make 
for the ruined houses on the 
kotal, where the pukka road 
crosses it on the way to Ahmed- 
zai. There you will find the 
duffadar Lena Singh. Bid him 
come to meet me at the bridge 
with all his men.” 

Shortly after the ressaldar 
left with the remainder. He 
crossed the canal, and with 
scouts well out had not pro- 
ceeded far before he met Lena 
Singh coming to meet him. 
He now mustered two weak 
troops, and wheeling to his 
right, with his scouts well out, 
moved towards Sher Kila 
through the camel thorn. 

A good deal of firing became 
audible towards the village and 
the canal, and Sobha Singh 
altered direction slightly t- 
wards the bridge he had crossed 
by to meet Lena Singh A 
scout reported from the right 
that from down near this bridge 
he had observed the enemy 
firing on the village from the 
bush, and that a party of them 
seemed to be moving to thé 
right along its edge, a8 i 
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making for the{bridge. The 
ressaldar halted his men, and 
went forward to reconnoitre 
for himself. 

He had only a short distance 
to go to obtain a good view 
down the space cleared for 
cultivation all along the canal, 
and was able to see that the 
tribesmen, evidently held up 
in front of the village, had 
spread out, and were firing on 
it and the canal bank from 
the cover of the scrub; and 
further, that a good number 
were moving towards him, as 
reported by his scout. He at 
once returned, and moved his 
troops two or three hundred 
yards to a position he had 
chosen. The scrub was not 
dense, the camel thorn growing 
in isolated bushes. It was no 
great obstacle to movement in 
small bodies, but some depth 
of it gave complete conceal- 
ment. He then addressed his 
men— 

“Duffadar Lena Singh, thou 
art in command of the first 
troop, and thou, Wadhawa 
Singh, in that of the second. 
I will give direction to the 
first troop; the second troop 
will keep fifty yards to the 
left rear of the first. Some of 
the Mahsuds are advancing 
this way along the edge of the 
thon! Jowanon! We will 
fall on them with the tulwar! 
But see to it that when I call 
halt, there shall be no further 
pursuit, but let each troop 
return whence they came, and 
tally in the cover. There shall 
be no shout until I shout. 
Draw swords ! ” 

VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCXLVIII. 
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The ressaldar returned to 
his point of observation, and 
continued to watch the tribes- 
men. A few hostile scouts 
issued from the bushes and 
crossed the open space to the 
canal, while those following 
collected at the edge of the 
bush. The scouts reached the 
bridge, peered over the far 
bank, and evidently consider- 
ing all clear, signalled to their 
comrades to come on. They 
appeared to have no fear what- 
ever for their right flank. 

This was Sobha Singh’s op- 
portunity! Meeting his two 
troops, he led them a little to 
his left, then did a half-wheel 
to the right, and trotted up 
to the edge of the bush. There, 
barely three hundred yards 
away, hurrying across the open, 
were between fifty and a hun- 
dred tribesmen, quite oblivious 
of danger on their flank. It 
was a great chance ! 23 

** Charge !”’ shouted the res- 
saldar, and with their wild 
cry of ‘Jai! Jai! Guru Ji ka 
Khalsa!” the Sikhs darted 
forward. 

They were half-way before 
the foe realised what was hap- 
pening, and then all was con- 
fusion. Some bolted back and 
were caught by the second troop 
on the left; some started to 
shoot wildly without much 
effect; some drew their tul- 
wars and stood irresolute just 
too long, while others threw 
themselves on the ground to 
avoid the swords of the cavalry 
and to hack at the horses. But 
the Sikhs were on them like 
a whirlwind, their bared sabres 
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flashing as they struck. The 
leading troop rode through and 
over them, was pulled up by 
Sobha Singh two hundred yards 
on, faced about, and returned. 
The second troop fell on those 
making for the bush before 
they could reach any cover, 
went on a little, and also turned 
about. The men had been 
admirably under control and 
steady, and both troops were 
rallied in the bush. The only 
casualties were a few sword- 
cuts on men and horses, and 
one sowar with a bullet wound 
in the arm; while out in the 
open lay over a dozen tribes- 
men, and other wounded had 
got away. Sobha Singh well 
knew the moral effect of such 
a charge on the men of the 
hills. 

“Shabash Jowanon! Ha- 
mara Colonel Sahib bahut khush 
ho jayiga!”’ (Well done, young 
men! Our Colonel Sahib will 
be very happy !) he said. 

He then pushed on cautiously, 
keeping well within the bush, 
till the firing in front, which 
soon lessened in intensity, told 
him he was again approaching 
the enemy, this time in front 
of the village. Keeping one 
troop mounted ready for action, 
he dismounted the other, and 
directed the duffadar to double 
with his men to some bushes 
which projected slightly into 
the open, and to enfilade the 
edge of the scrub occupied by 
the enemy. 

This had the desired effect, 
and it soon became evident 
that the tribesmen were with- 
drawing, doubtless under the 


impression that fresh trog 
had arrived, and fearful of 
being caught again in the open 
by the cavalry. 

Sobha Singh then collected 
his tired men and horses, and 
jog-trotted back through the 
bush till he reached the open 
space at a point south-west of 
Khankot, where he dismounted 
his men, still concealed from 
view, and waited in observa- 
tion. 

His opportunity soon came, 
At first a few tribesmen ap- 
peared, hurrying in twos and 
threes back towards the hills, 
then they came in greater 
numbers. When he judged the 
right moment had arrived, the 
ressaldar ordered his men to 
remount, drew sabres, wheeled 
out into the open, and again 
ordered “‘ Charge!” 

The game little horses re 
sponded nobly. The enemy 
were now thoroughly disor 
ganised, and the Sikhs, flushed 
with their recent success, were 
into them before they could 
offer effective resistance. Sabre- 
ing right and left, they passed 
through them, and this time 
Sobha Singh led them right 
on to the stream bed before he 
rallied them. Then wheeling 
about, he returned once more. 

The result was decisive; the 
tribesmen fled panic-stricken, 
leaving a fresh number on the 
ground. But the Sikhs did 
not get off scatheless. Gal 
lant little Sobha Singh could 
scarcely pull up, and would 
have fallen to the ground but 
for the timely aid of a sowal. 
He had a jezail bullet in the 
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shoulder and a nasty sword- 
cut on the leg. Three horses 
lay out in the open, and two 
of their riders had been killed 
trying to extricate themselves, 
while others had wounds more 
or less severe. 

They came to bear their 
leader to the shade of a bush, 
but he insisted on Duffadar 
Lena Singh being first brought 
before him. He was rapidly 
losing consciousness, but issued 
his orders clearly— 

“Thou, Lena Singh, art now 
incommand. Follow the enemy 
with scouts well out, and enter 
into no fire action in the broken 
ground. He will flee to the 
hills and thou must occupy the 
post once more, and remain 
there for the night. Send to 
Sher Kila, and bid the police 
havildar send at once charpoys 
to bear the wounded, and 
with them the civil hospital 
assistant of the dispensary. 
Inform the Colonel Sahib of 
all things, and tell him we 
Sikhs placed ourselves between 
these Muhammadans and their 
foes for the honour of the 
Tegiment and the Sirkar. See 
that no man dishonoureth the 
dead by burning the bodies, 
for such is contrary to the 
orders of the Colonel Sahib!” 

They tended him gently, and 
bore him away. For many 
days he lay at death’s door, 
and could not be moved from 
Sher Kila. The Colonel Sahib 
arrived with the Doctor Sahib 
of the regiment, and the latter 
Temained until he could take 


him into the cantonment hos- 
pital. There one day the 
Colonel Sahib with the Briga- 
dier in command came, and 
pinned on his breast the Order 
of Merit, and informed him 
that he had been gazetted an 
Aide -de-Camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and made a 
Sirdar Bahadur. 

Later on he was sent on 
sick leave to his home to 
convalesce, and his pride knew 
no bounds when he was in- 
formed that the MRessaldar 
Major having gone on pension, 
he had been promoted in his 
stead ; and further, that the 
Jungi Lord Sahib (the Com- 
mander-in-Chief) had directed 
that when recovered sufficiently 
he should report himself to 
the Assistant Military Secretary 
at Simla; there he would 
remain for ten days as the 
guest of His Excellency, and 
after that time enter on a 
month’s duty as A.D.C. With 
this communication was en- 
closed a first-class return rail- 
way warrant, no unconsidered 
trifle to a Sikh. 

Sobha Singh was almost over- 
come with the honours thrust 
on him! But he took the 
first occasion which presented 
itself to impress on all that 
he no longer tolerated the 
banniah as an equal! Was 
he not now a Sirdar Bahadur, 
and one peculiarly honoured 
by the great Jungi Lord Sahib 
and the Colonel Sahib, and 
Ressaldar Major of the 10th 


Cavalry ? 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE DANGER OF CATCHWORDS AND THE “‘SLOGAN” OF SLOTH— 
SAFETY FIRST—COMPROMISE IN POLITICS AND IN SPORT—JOBN 
HAWKINS CONTEMPT FOR SAFETY—HIS PLACE IN LEGEND AND 
IN FICTION—MR WILLIAMSON’S BIOGRAPHY—A NAVIGATOR AND 
ADMINISTRATOR — THE ARMADA—IS THE WEST IN PERIL {— 
M. MASSIS’ WARNING—EUROPE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


THERE is nothing more dan- 
gerous or more apt to debauch 
the spirit of the people than 
a catchword. In the demo- 
cratic world wherein we live 
reason and judgment avail us 
little. If knowledge be ac- 
counted, as it is, the universal 
inheritance of man, if the whim 
of the ignorant be mistaken for 
the last expression of wisdom, a 
war-cry or a “ slogan,’ as they 
call it nowadays, is more power- 
ful in destruction than a high 
explosive. It can show the 
way to revolution ; it can over- 
turn thrones; it can burn 
cities. The three harmless 
words, Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, chalked upon the walls 
of Paris, and repeated over 
and over again in the ears of 
deluded citizens, deluged an 
unhappy France with blood. 
When Robespierre declared that 
the guillotine was the servant 
of Liberty and the Law, he 
easily aroused a foolish fanati- 
cal populace to a lust of blood. 
The catchwords invented by 
Rousseau did their fatal work 
wherever they were uttered. 
Before the revolution in France 
had shaken the world, the 
glittering generalities of Jeffer- 


son had blinded the judgment 
of the colonists of the United 
States, and had effectively pre- 
vented that misguided country 
from seeing the truth. What 
understanding shall you expect 
of a country which inscribed 
upon its banners the obviow 
falsehood: all men are bom 
free and equal? Freedom may 
be attained rarely, and then 
only by tireless effort and 
restraint. Equality may be 
attained never. If phrases are 
accepted as substitutes for 
thoughts, they lead only too 
often to violent and criminal 
actions. For how much folly 
and wickedness has he not 
been responsible who first de- 
clared that property is theft? 
The Great War, and the peace 
which followed it, were respon- 
sible for more than one danget- 
ous catchword which will dit- 
turb the harmony of Europe for 
many generations. Self-deter- 
mination, for instance, sounds 
simple and harmless enough, 
and it will tear in pieces the 
countries of the Near East until 
it be forgotten and effaced. 
Whence it came, who was the 
miscreant who invented it, i 
uncertain. Though Wilson put 
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it, with much more inflammable 
stuff, in his Fourteen Points, it 
is too subtly dangerous to have 
been invented by him. It was 
surely a German who inocu- 
lated Wilson with this virus, a 
German who knew that Ger- 
many’s best chance of revenge 
lay in a perpetually embroiled 
Europe. 

Other catchwords there are 
which debauch the taste and 
lead to no bloodshed, or at 
least have not as yet led on 
to rebellion and civil war. The 
man who first cried aloud, 
“Give the People what it 
wants”? was a cynic and no 
more, a cynic who wished to 
fill his own pocket as quickly 
and as easily as he could. He 
did not know what the People 
was nor what it wanted, but 
he hoped to hypnotise his 
customers into the belief that 
they alone had the right to 
bear the august title. So what 
could they do but accept what 
he gave them, were they plays 
or newspapers, in a proper 
spirit of humility? And for 
the cynic himself the path to 
success is not difficult. He 
has but to flatter the taste of 
the vulgarest, which he can 
the more readily divine be- 
cause it is his own, and a 
flood of wealth overwhelms 
him. It does not matter to 
him if he debase the cur- 
tency of life. He has gained 
the money, which is the end 
of his ambition, and which 
brings him a momentary hon- 
our and glory from his fellows. 
But if the People, glutted with 





vulgarity, demands revolution 
and bloodshed, what will he do 
then? He has travelled too far 
along the road of surrender to 
check its lust or its hunger. 
He can but pander to its de- 
sires, and the one excuse that 
he finds for his evil-doing is 
that he gave the People what 
it wanted, and that the re- 
sponsibility of ruin is upon the 
People’s shoulders. A vain 
excuse truly, since the cynic, 
pretending that he interprets 
the popular mind, infects it 
with his own poison, and must 
bear himself the shame and 
wickedness of his adventure. 
There is another kind of 
catchword—slogan it cannot be 
called, since it fills those who 
utter it and those who hear it 
with the very spirit of coward- 
ice—which is the determined 
enemy of courage and enter- 
prise. It acts as a subtle 
poison upon the mind. Such 
a catchword we meet every 
day and everywhere. It is 
written in large letters upon 
omnibuses and  tramcars. 
“Safety First,” thus it runs; 
and malice, intent upon the 
impoverishment of a race, never 
hit upon a more dangerous 
device. He who would achieve 
safety first will never achieve 
anything else, and is like to 
die of old age, useless and 
effete. Yet this lesson of mean- 
ness, this invitation to avoid 
the fair risks and decent un- 
certainties of life, is taught us 
publicly and universally ; and 
since the lesson, that may be 
learned ‘unconsciously, sinks 
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most deeply into the common 
mind, thousands go about their 
daily business intent only upon 
self-preservation. Nothing can 


moderate, to use Matthew 
Arnold’s words, “their pas- 
sionate, absorbing, almost 


bloodthirsty clinging to life.” 
Nor can any argument be found 
which will deter these comfort- 
able worldlings from their eager 
search of Safety First. We 
should but waste our time if we 
reminded them, as Matthew 
Arnold reminded his fellow- 
travellers on the Woodford 
Branch, ‘“‘ how Cesar refused to 
take precautions against assas- 
sination, because life was not 
worth having at the price of an 
ignoble substitute for it.’”’ In 
vain we should point out to 
them, in Matthew Arnold’s 
own words, ‘“ what insignifi- 
cant atoms we all are in the 
life of the world.” If the best 
or the worst of us perish, “‘ the 
great mundane movement 
would still go on.” No man is 
essential to the comfort or 
stability of the globe. And how 
shall we picture the misery of 
him who goes through the world 
intent only upon safety, who 
thinks that nothing in life is 
worthy to be avoided save 
death. Truly he dies daily. 
He cries Safety First so loudly 
and so often that he has neither 
ears nor eyes for the sounds 
and sights that alone make life 
desirable. 

Thus the baleful legend, 
Safety First, not only per- 
suades the foolish man to cling 
ardently to life and to shirk 
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the risks appropriate to his 
kind; it induces him also to 
sacrifice the mere thought of 
enterprise to the fear of danger, 
to choose always the meaner 
road. It destroys the char. 
acter, and kills the spirit of 
adventure. The most of the 
wickednesses perpetrated by 
governments are suggested by 
this craving for Safety First, 
It was the fear of drunkenness 
which drove the United States 
headlong down the steep place 
of Prohibition. Had the North 
Americans dared to face, what 
all other peoples have faced, a 
vice which has been the com- 
mon inheritance of our race, 
they would not to-day be con- 
fronted with the far greater 
dangers — boot-legging, secret 
drinking, and the use of wood 
spirit, which blinds, if it does 
not kill, its victims. Indeed, 
Safety First is a policy which 
not only enervates those who 
pursue it, but which most 
often defeats itself. The course 
recommended in Sir Boyle 
Roche’s famous bull, “the 
best way to avoid a danger is 
to meet it plump,” is at once 
braver and more prudent. I 
our own politics there is a plain 
tendency to obliterate the dis- 
tinction of Parties, to soften 
the asperity of opposing views. 
Safety First, admitted as 4 
principle, urges our politicians 
to think above all things of 
their seats. What will ther 
constituents say to them at 
the next election? That t 
them matters far more thal 
the good of the country or the 
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sanctity of their principles. In 
their eagerness not to run any 
risks, members of Parliament 
are easily induced to accept 
opinions not their own, or to 
obey humbly the commands 
of their constituents. If the 
voters are inclined to Socialism, 
the stoutest young Tory will 
murmur Safety First, and meet 
the Socialists half-way. And 
it has come about that all the 
Parties, which once fought hard 
for their principles, and which 
ensured even in failure a whole- 
some clash of arguments and 
the clear putting of all sides 
of a case, are now content with 
a base sort of opportunism, and 
will in the sacred name of 
caution accept any policy that 
is thrust upon them. Thus the 
chief merit which Party Govern- 
ment might boast is taken from 
it, and a Parliamentary contest 
ceases to be a clash of opinions, 
stoutly held, and becomes a 
pitiful kind of auction. 

As it is in politics, so it is 
in sport. We are told almost 
daily that this game or that 
must be brightened. Cricket 
is permitted to end in melan- 
choly draws. While the bowler 
esteems a maiden over almost 
a8 highly as wickets, the bats- 
man too readily forgets that 
it is his business to make runs. 
The solemn words, Safety First, 
cloud his eye and darken his 
judgment, and with an infinite 
and unprofitable patience he 
keeps his wicket up, and is 
content with a mean sur- 
vival. This love of caution 
did not always paralyse the 


spirit of our race. The great 
men who built our Empire 
on a firm foundation, and 
carried our arms and our 
arts to every corner of the 
globe, did not deem it their 
first, their only duty to save 
their skins. They proudly car- 
ried their lives in their hands, 
and if they fell at the threshold 
of adventure, they were com- 
forted by the knowledge that 
they had not been the bonds- 
men of fear and prudence. 

Of those who in our history 
would always have turned a 
deaf ear to the counsels of 
timidity, there is no _ better 
example than John Hawkins, 
whose delight it was always to 
live dangerously. He was at 
his ease when he was fighting 
the Spaniard, or facing, often 
in ships not wholly seaworthy, 
the perils of wind and storm. 
Now by a piece of ill-fortune a 
legend has grown up about his 
name which is wholly false. He 
has been denounced as a pirate 
and slave-dealer by many who 
knew not the truth of his 
career, and we are therefore 
the more grateful to Mr James 
A. Williamson for having re- 
covered from a mass of false- 
hood and scandal the real facts 
of Hawkins’ life, and for having, 
with the patient and happy 
research of a scholar, wrung 
from the archives all the records 
which they contain of splendid 
service done to his country by 
a gallant and fearless man. 
Now for the first time is John 
Hawkins displayed at full 
length by a sympathetic hand, 
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and we commend Mr William- 
son’s book to all those who 
appreciate the art of biography, 
and who believe that justice 
should be done to the heroes 
of their land. 

Hawkins has been denounced 
a8 a mere slave-trader and 
pirate. It is true that he 
dealt in slaves, as many an- 
other of his brave compatriots. 
But they do the memory of 
Hawkins a grave injustice who 
look at his exploits with the 
eyes of to-day. In the six- 
teenth century the slave-trade 
was held, except in France, to 
be a lawful and respectable 
enterprise. When Hawkins set 
out upon his slaving voyages, 
he was supported in the ad- 
venture by many distinguished 
Englishmen: he had the ap- 
proval of Cecil and the blessing 
of his Queen, whose servant he 
always deemed himself to be. 
Again, none would have repudi- 
ated more fiercely the charge 
of piracy than he. That he 
engaged in private warfare is 
certain, and private warfare 
in the reign of Elizabeth was 
the business of a gentleman. 
Mr Williamson leaves the dif- 
ference in no doubt. ‘* There 
was a very clear distinction,” 
he writes, “in contemporary 
minds between piracy, robbing 
without the countenance of 
the law, and privateering, the 
plundering of the enemies of 
some sovereign prince who 
could issue commissions to that 
end. To modern minds there 
is little difference between pir- 
acy and privateering as Tudor 


England conducted it, and j 
the English privateers, great 
and small, have often beg 
loosely set down as pirates, g 
charge they would have wm 
sented with real indignation, 
To them the law was every. 
thing; and the law made i 
no crime for Englishmen t 
rob the enemies of their om 
sovereign or of any other who 
would license them to do 40,” 
Thus the truth is plainly se 
forth. John Hawkins may have 
been (and was) a privateer, 
He was never a pirate. 

And then, as if it were not 
enough to judge the men of 
Tudor times by the standards 
of- to-day, a popular novelist 
took hold of Hawkins and 
painted him in the colours of 
a false romance. After ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ was published it 
became difficult to disengage 
the Hawkins of history from 
the Hawkins of fiction. It i 
in these terms that Hawkins is 
sketched by Charles Kingsley: 
“A burly grizzled elder, i 
greasy sea - stained garments, 
waddles up as if he had been 
born, and lived ever since, it 
a gale of wind at sea. The 
upper part of his sharp dogged 
visage seems of brick-red leather, 
the lower of badger’s fur; and 
as he claps Drake on the back, 
with a broad Devon twang 
shouts, ‘Be you a-coming # 
drink your wine, Francis Drake, 
or be you not? saving you 
presence, my Lord.’ The Lord 
High Admiral only laughs, and 
bids Drake go and drink Mb 
wine ; for John Hawkins, At 
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miral of the port, is the patri- 
arch of Plymouth seamen, if 
Drake be their hero, and says 
and does pretty much what he 
likes in any company on earth.” 

It is a vivid portrait, but 
Kingsley chose for it the wrong 
sitter. For Hawkins was none 
of the things that Kingsley 
thought him to be. There was 
nothing of the old sea-dog 
about him. He was neither 
uncouth nor careless of his 
dress. In the evidence given 
in the claim of damages for 
the loss of the Jesus, a witness 
declared that “he saw Mr 


Hawkins wear in this voyage 
divers suits of apparel of vel- 
vets and silks, with buttons 
of gold and pearl, with other 
apparel and furniture which 
in his opinion might be well 
worth £250 sterling.” 


This is 
very different from the greasy 
sea-stained garments of Charles 
Kingsley. The truth is that 
John Hawkins was a splendid 
specimen of the accomplished 
Elizabethan. Admirable sea- 
man as he was, ready to sail 
his ship in foul weather or fair, 
he was also a highly educated 
man of the world. Mr William- 
son sketches in a few lines’ his 
attainments. °‘He was a good 
navigator,” he writes, ‘and a 
merchant knowing every detail 
of business, great and small ; 
he had such knowledge, if not 
personal experience, of ship- 
building that he could manage 
the royal dockyards more suc- 
cessfully than any official of 
his time ; he had a wide grasp 
of politics, and as a diplo- 


John Hawkins. 
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matist was able to outwit the 
most cunning practitioners of 
the craft; and to all his close ac- 
quaintance with many humble 
heroes he added a social quality, 
which enabled him to talk with 
kings and ambassadors as con- 
fidently as with his clerks and 
sailors.” 

Such a man, many-sided and 
alert, is rarely found in any 
age save in the Elizabethan, 
when all men were expected to 
fight their own battles, whether 
they be of craft or courage, 
and when none might claim 
the immunity of the specialist. 
So Hawkins fought his way 
all the world over, collecting 
his slaves in the African coast 
and selling them in the West 
Indies, disputing over points 
of international law with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
getting the better of them, as 
often as not, with his habitual 
eloquence and address. He 
was, moreover, deeply religious. 
Every night on one voyage 
out—the third slaving voyage 
it was—when the night fell 
“everybody on board would 
assemble round the main-mast, 
and the quartermaster would 
begin praying, and they all 
recited the Psalms of David, 
Our Father, and the Creed in 
the English tongue.” Nor does 
it in any sense impair the 
religious sentiment of the crew 
because the quartermaster com- 
pelled attendance with a rope- 
end. Still more closely char- 
acteristic of the man and the 
age was Hawkins’ behaviour 
in a moment of great stress, 
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when in 1564 the Jesus sprang 
leak after leak, and they knew 
not which would last longer— 
the ship or the storm. Haw- 
kins ‘‘summoned all hands, 
told them they were but dead 
men, for the ship was sinking 
under them, and desired them 
to pray for God’s mercy.” The 
scene is memorable, and it is 
described in the Cotton manu- 
script in memorable words: 
“His countenance never re- 
vealed his sorrow,” thus runs 
the record, “but his words 
pierced the hearts of all his 
hearers, and it seemed unto 
them that death had sum- 
moned them when they heard 
him recite the aforesaid words ; 
for they knew such words 
could not issue out from so 
invincible a mind without great 
cause. There was not one 
that ‘could refrain his eyes 
from tears, the which when 
our general saw he began to 
enter in prayer, and besought 
them to pray with him, the 
while indeed he let not with 
great travail to search the ship 
fore and aft for her leaks.” 
Thus Hawkins, like the brave 
and pious man that he was, 
made the best of both worlds. 
He did what he could to in- 
clme the hearts of those whom 
he thought doomed men to 
prayer and repentance, and yet 
did not abate for a moment 
his search after safety. 

And Hawkins had an admir- 
able sense of writing. The gift 
of direct speech was eminently 
his. He wrote like a man of 
action, and did not waste words, 
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aS may be seen in the lettey 
scattered up and down Mp 
Williamson’s book. When he 
was about to set out on his 
third slaving voyage, he put 
forth in plain terms to the 
Queen his hope and purposes, 
“The voyage I pretend,” thug 
he wrote, “is to lade negrogg 
in Guinea and sell them in the 
West Indies in truck of gold, 
pearls, and emeralds, whereof 
I doubt not but to bring home 
great abundance for the con- 
tentation of Your Highness, 
and to the relief of a number of 
worthy servitors ready now for 
this pretended voyage, which 
otherwise would shortly be 
driven to great misery and 
ready to commit any folly.” 
Thus he expressed himself 
simply, and came straight to 
the point, as one accustomed 
to have his own way and to 
be obeyed. And when this 
third voyage ended in disaster, 
he announced his failure t 
Cecil without whining om 
apology. ‘‘ Our voyage was,” 
he wrote curtly, ‘although 
very hardly, well achieved and 
brought to reasonable pass, but 
now a great part of our treasure, 
merchandise, shipping, and men 
devoured by the treason of the 
Spaniards. I have not much 
or anything more to advertise 
your honour nor the rest, be- 
cause all our business hath had 
infelicity, misfortune, and al 
unhappy end.” Thus he wrote, 
having arrived lately at Mount’ 
Bay, with nothing left him of 
his fleet except the Minion; 
and it is clear that in his eyé 
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the English tongue was an 
instrument not of excuse or of 
display, but of the truth. 

Once or twice only is he 
stung to complaint of the op- 
position he met with in the 
Navy. He was always alive 
to the difficulties of his posi- 
tio, and had little faith in 
the loyalty of his colleagues. 
And at the very moment when 
the bells were pealing for the 
victory of the Armada, he 
ended a letter to Burghley 
with these words of regret: 
“Tf I had any enemy, I would 
wish him no more harm than 
the course of my troublesome 
and painful life; but hereunto 
and to God’s good providence 
we are born.” But it was in 
a letter addressed to Burghley 
in 1584, four years before the 
Armada, that he most openly 
divulged his grievances. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering, my very good lord,” 
he wrote, “what a froward 
and untoward company I have 
been matched with (even as a 
sheep among wolves), the busi- 
ness which I have brought 
about hath been doubled in 
tediousness and very cumber- 
some for me to accomplish. 
Yet much more had been done 
if I had had a quiet passage in 
the business.”” And thereafter 
he adds that “our Lord God 
hath made it a special mean to 
Make my service the better 
known,” which proves that he 
was growing in puritanism if 
hot in grace. 

Now let it be remembered, 
Mm estimating Hawkins’ great 
and patriotic services, that for 
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ten years before the Armada 
he was Treasurer of the Navy. 
He came to the work at a 
time of great importance. As 
Mr Williamson points out, it 
was Hawkins’ duty to complete 
a vast change in the nature 
and functions of the Navy. 
Hitherto the Navy was in- 
tended solely for action in 
home waters. Its new function 
was to sail the oceans for 
months at a time, and to 
strike heavy blows on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
It was this fresh purpose that 
Hawkins had long had in his 
mind. He had already pointed 
out that “an ocean-going Navy 
might strangle Spain by cut- 
ting off her treasure fleets from 
Seville ’; and when the great 
struggle with Spain was immi- 
nent, his policy was clear and 
definite. ‘‘ The opinion of Sir 
Francis Drake, Mr Hawkins, 
Mr Frobisher, and others that 
be men of greatest judgment 
and experience, as also my own 
concurring with them in the 
same, is that the surest way 
to meet with the Spanish fleet 
is upon their own coast, or 
in any harbour of their own, 
and there to defeat them.” 
Thus wrote Howard, and this 
policy would have been fol- 
lowed had not adverse winds 
first delayed and then driven 
back our fleet, and compelled 
it to meet the Spaniards in 
its home waters. But wherever 
the battle was fought, it was 
the battle that Hawkins had 
hoped and prepared for. He 
looked forward with quiet con- 
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fidence to the issue. The time 
for hesitation and negotiation 
had gone by. “If we stand 
at this point in a mammering 
and at a stay, we consume and 
our commonwealth doth utterly 
decay.”” Thus he wrote to 
Walsingham, and added in the 
same letter these stirring words : 
“We have to choose either a 
dishonourable and uncertain 
peace, or to put on virtuous 
and valiant minds, to make a 
way through with a settled 
war as may bring forth and 
command a quiet peace.”” Haw- 
kins’ confidence was shared 
by Howard and the other 
admirals. “I protest before 
God,” wrote Howard to Wal- 
singham, “and as my soul 
shall answer for it, that I 
think there were never in any 
place of the world worthier 
ships than these are, for so 
many. And as few as we are, 
if the King of Spain’s forces be 
not hundreds, we will make 
good sport with them.” Yet 
the voice of detraction was still 
loud against Hawkins, even in 
the last week at Plymouth, 
and it was Howard’s duty and 
pleasure, at this crisis of our 
fate, to defené Hawkins against 
his busy enemies. “Sir,” wrote 
he to Walsingham, “I have 
heard that there is in London 
some hard speeches against 
Mr Hawkins because the Hope 
came in to mend a leak which 
she had. Sir, I think there 
were never so many of the 
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prince’s ships so long abroad, 
and in such seas, with sue 
weather as these have h 
with so few leaks; and the 
greatest fault of the Hop 
came with ill-grounding befor 
our coming hither; and ye 
it is nothing to be spoken of 
It was such a leak that I duns 
have gone with it to Venice,” 
So with the loyal support of 
Howard, Hawkins went into 
the battle, for which he ha 
equipped the fleet, with a brave 
and equal mind. Five yean 
later he set sail with Drake 
to attack Porto Rico, and he 
died, some two months befor 
Drake, on 12th November 159, 
as. the fleet was anchoring for 
its attack upon Porto Rico, 
He died as he had lived, a 
gallant man; and it is not M 
Wiiliamson’s fault if he be 
still remembered as a Slave 
trader. For this, his latest 
and best biographer, has se 
him before us at full length— 
a fearless captain, a skilled 
navigator, and one of the great- 
est administrators our Navy 
has ever had. 


To-day, we are told that 
Europe is in danger of being 
overwhelmed by a greater powe 
than that power of Spain which 
threatened England in 1588. 
If we may believe M. Massis, 
whose ‘ Defence of the West’* 
has recently been published @ 
English, the future of Westem 
civilisation—indeed, the future 





1 ‘Defence of the West,’ by Henri Massis. Translated by F. S. Flint, withs 


Preface by G. K. Chesterton. 


London : 


Faber & Gwyer. 
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of mankind—is to-day in 
jeopardy. And so clear is 
M. Massis’ argument, so well 
and justly are his facts mar- 
shalkd, that we cannot but 
admit the danger. Western 
civilisation is threatened, and 
from that quarter—the East 
—whence we have for cen- 
turies anticipated our doom. 
Byer since Attila and his Huns 
broke through to Italy and to 
France, the West has been a 
prey to a nameless fear. What 


' ig called the Yellow Peril has 


more than once seemed immi- 
nent. And England has been 
made to understand by mutiny 
and rebellion the dangers that 
may be looked for in India. 
But the attack against which 
M. Massis would urge the West 
to defend itself is far more 
subtle than any armed attack 
could be. It is an attack upon 
all the ideas which the West 
have ever cherished ; the con- 
quest at which it aims is a 
conquest of taste and religion 
and morals; and if the East, 
With the help of unscrupulous 
allies, succeeded, the West that 
we have known and loved 
would perish in the dust. That 
the attempt is being made there 
is no doubt. ‘“ These,” says 
M. Massis, “‘ are no vague con- 
jectures; the facts are clear 
and pitiless, and things have 
left us no choice. The series 
of events, as an outcome of 
Which Western civilisation runs 
the risk of being engulfed or 
of falling into servitude, can 
be understood by everybody ; 
they are in the newspapers.” 
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And he asks the question, Will 
the West defend itself, or will 
it let itself slide aimlessly down 
the slope of surrender ? 

That the attempt is being 
made can hardly be denied by 
those who consult the author- 
ities — German, Russian, and 
Oriental—whom M. Massis has 
assembled. Nor is there any 
doubt that it is the soul of the 
West that the East wishes to 
attack—the soul which still 
cherishes the ideas of person- 
ality, unity, stability, authority, 
continuity. That India, more 
than ever conscious of itself 
since the war, that China, 
unsettled by a few half-under- 
stood lessons learned in the 
United States, should suddenly 
be filled with a hatred of 
“foreigners” is intelligible 
enough. We are surprised that 
Japan should take part in the 
attack. Yet here is one, Ikuta 
Choko, a founder of the Oriental 
League of Tokio, exulting after 
this fashion: ‘‘ Western civil- 
isation, sunk in materialism, is 
about to go under. Our League 
will have no raison d étre unless 
it undertakes to renew the life 
of humanity. Our task is once 
more to Orientalise the world.” 
This gentleman’s purpose is as 
plain as his words. And these 
militant Orientals find their 
chief allies among the “ intel- 
lectuals’’ of Germany. After 
the war Germany, overwhelmed 
by the disaster of defeat, ar- 
raigned, so to say, her own 
culture, about which she was 
eloquent enough as long as 
she thought victory was in her 
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grasp. She renounced solemnly 
the Germano-Latin tradition, 
to which she had clung, and 
looked about her for a gospel 
of disintegration, and turned 
to the East “with a sort of 
messianic expectation.” Her 
newest philosophers were of 
one mind. ‘“‘ Europe no longer 
affects me,” said the notorious 
Hermann Keyserling. “ This 
world is too familiar to me to 
furnish new forms to my being : 
it is too limited. ... I want 
to escape to spaces where my 
life, to subsist, must be trans- 
formed.” And he and his 
pupils, tired of Western know- 
ledge, turned willingly to Asia 
in their search for a new 
humanity. Ancient India, he 
thinks, has attained the ideal 
after which the West is still 
groping. ‘The Hindus,” he 
claims, “‘ have gone far beyond 
the static notion of truth, and 
have replaced it by a dynamic 
notion that transfigures its 
sense.”’ That is what Keyserling 
gave a war-wearied Germany 
to console herself with. And 
Keyserling is but one of many. 
Thaumaturgists, mystics of 
every kind, sprang up on all 
sides, each with his own short- 
cut toidealism. Theyoungmen 
of Germany gladly threw over 
Nietzsche, their prophet of 
force, and set up Dostoievski 
in his place, Dostoievski him- 
self an Oriental. ‘‘ Cast an eye 
over present-day poetry,” 
writes Hermann Hesse, “ you 
will observe everywhere the 
same affinity with Dostoievski. 
. . . The ideal of the Karama- 
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zovs, an old Asiatic ideal, with 
the imprint of occultism, 4 
gradually becoming the Bur. 
pean ideal, and tends to swal. 
low up the Western mind. Po 
my part, I call this the ruin of 
the West.” COurtius is of g 
like mind with the rest—o 
rather was—for there are signs 
that he would, if he conli, 
revert to what he calk 
““reason.”’ ‘‘ Young Germany,” 
he says, “looks towards the 
East and turns her back on the 
West.” So much the wor 
for Germany and for her neigh- 
bours, since Germany is neve 
happy unless she is forcing 
her false opinions and foolish 
ideals upon others. Yesterday 
she hoped to make herself 
supreme in the world by rattling 
her sabre. To-day, says Our 
tius, “‘she turns to Bussia, 
and further still, to India and 
China.” Thus with Russia she 
makes an advance - guard of 
the East in Europe. 

As for Russia, she is what 
she has always been, a part 
of the barbarian East hersel. 
The attempt to convert bis 
country into a part of Europ 
made by Peter the Great wai 
a failure, and Lenin had m0 
difficulty, to use his own phrase, 
in “‘ leading Russia back to het 
sources.” Michelet, in a fat 
seeing paragraph quoted by i 
Massis, saw long ago whither 
Russia was going. “ Here,” he 
says of Western Europe, “ evély 
one believes in something ; tht 
soul is never empty. But w 
this Russian world, altogetht 
ignorant, barbarous, kept empl] 
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of mind, and becoming so by 
tradition, if this state were to 
last, if man were once to start 
down the slope of doubt, there 
would be nothing to stop him, 
nothing to act as a counter- 
poise or balance. We should 
have the terrible spectacle of 
a populace without ideas, prin- 
ciples, or feelings, a people 
that would march towards the 
West with a blind movement, 
having lost its soul and will, 
striking at random, like a fear- 
ful automaton, like a dead 
body galvanised into action 
that strikes and can kill.” 
The Bolshevists have made 
Michelet’s prophecy come true. 
Russia is to-day attempting 
to ally herself to the East, 
_ whence she came, not because 
she has a respect for her origin, 
but in the vague hope that 
through the East and with the 
aid of the East she may destroy 
the hated West. 

Such is the danger that 
Europe—the true Europe —has 
to face, and it faces it with 
traitors in her midst—traitors 
of a sloppy mind, like M. 
Romain Rolland, a man of 
words, incapable of action, and 
indifferent to the evil con- 
sequences which his words may 
have upon a world and a dis- 
cipline in which he was born 
and bred. Now, M. Rolland 
has always been at loggerheads 
with his surroundings. When 
France, which should have been 
hisfcountry, was fighting for 
her life, he was a pacifist, 
and sought a troublesome 
Tefuge in neutral Switzerland. 
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And now that the war is 
over, he looks beyond the 
confines of Europe for ‘“in- 
tellectual ’’ sustenance. If his 
own land puts him beyond the 
pale of her sympathy, he will 
avenge himself upon her with 
his new allies. To-day he hails 
Gandhi as a deliverer, even as 
a Messiah. Boasting that he 
is “an historian by trade,” 
though few would give him the 
credit he claims for himself, 
he declares that he is accus- 
tomed to watch the great tides 
of the mind ebb and flow, and 
is confident that ‘this one 
that is rising in the depths of 
the East will not ebb until it 
has overflowed the banks of 
Europe.” 

Thus we know what is the 
danger that confronts us; and 
though we have no wish to 
underrate it, we also know well 
that in the end Europe will 
triumph over the East. - We 
shall triumph because our tradi- 
tion and our discipline are 
wiser and better and more 
sincere than the fripperies of 
idealism, which Germany and 
Russia and their patron the 
East would force upon us. 
The hope of the East is dis- 
integration; the hope of the 
West is continuous security. 
And we have fighting on our 
side two forces which sham 
idealism and noisy anti-nation- 
alism will attack in vain—the 
force of Christianity, and the 
force of Greek and Latin cul- 
ture. Even those of us who 
have never studied the classics 
owe what is good in them- 
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selves to the unconscious influ- 
ence of Greek and Latin. For 
two thousand years we have 
shaped our sense of beauty, 
our taste, our law, our litera- 
ture upon the great examples of 
Greece and Rome, our moral 
eode upon Christian monothe- 
ism—one sole God, one sole 
truth, and one sole humanity. 
** Wherever,” says M. Paul 
Valéry, ‘‘ the names of Cesar, 
Caius, Trajan, and Virgil, wher- 
ever the names of Moses and 
St Paul, wherever the names 
of Aristotle, Plato, and Euclid 
have had significance and au- 
thority, thereis Europe. Every 
race and every soil that have 
been successively Romanised, 
Christianised, and subjected, 
so far as the intelligence is 
concerned, to the discipline 
of the Greeks, are absolutely 
European.” And against this 
impregnable rock of a Hellen- 
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ised Europe, the East, with its 
lust of destruction, will beat 
in vain. In vain will x 
Rolland exalt high above all 
men Aranda Coomaraswamy; 
in vain will he turn in anger 
against the culture to which he 
owes anything in him which 
is serviceable; in vain will 
Herr Keyserling and the Ger- 
mans, demoralised by defeat, 
seek in the Orient what they 
cannot find in their own land; 
in vain will the Bolshevists, 
maddened by a lust of blood, 
attempt to turn the East in 
arms against the West. The 
West, knowing that the Rast 
has nothing to offer it com- 
parable with the Bible and the 
Epics of Homer, will be faithful 
still to the traditions of its 
past, and will not lightly dis- 
card what has been acquired 
and understood by many gener- 
ations of wise and zealous men. 
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